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A MONTH ago we were at liberty to discuss in these introductory 
pages the fundamental questions of republican government; but 
before the first day of October came, the whole social system of the 
country felt a shock, which some men call a disease, and some a 
derangement, some an explosion, and some a collapse ; — a shock 
so formidable, that to continue the discussion of original principles 
in government would seem now out of place, and even hard-hearted. 

To compare great things with those which seem small, as we look 
back upon them, this whole country learned, in one short week, how 
useful is money, and how easily the currency takes an epidemic; 
precisely as it learned a year ago how all its horses may be sick with 
one disease, how hard it is for express companies to drag their 
wagons by trains of men, and how dependent it is on brutes, whose 
efforts it thought it could command. 

We devote a large space of this number of OLD anp New to 
four studies of the currency of the country, from wholly different 
sources. The first, a letter.from Mr. John E. Williams, of the 
Metropolitan Bank, in New York, to the comptroller of the treas- 
ury, explains, with great clearness, the view of the man who, from 
his position at the centre of the bank exchanges of the country, has 
had the widest opportunity to see the action.and reaction of the 
demands for currency, of different sections of the country, at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and under all other changes of circum- 
stances. Most readers of these lines know that the Metropolitan 
Bank is the bank of mutual redemption, established to serve for all 
the banks of the State of New York as the clearing-house, if we 
may so speak, of their various obligations. 

The second paper, by a broker, presents in a new and ingenious 
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form the theory, — a thousand times exploded, as we believe, — that 
all would be well if there were only much more paper money than 
there is in visible quantity. It is the theory of sanguine men in all 
eras of the world. Now, it is our place and our pleasure to bring 
forward in OLD anD NEw manly statements of manly reasoners on 
such subjects. But we should be sorry, at a moment like this, to 
have it supposed that we acquiesced in these views ; that is, that we 
really thought a hungry nation would be better fed if its food were 
- diluted with a hundred times as much water as it had before. 

We have submitted Mr. Davis’s paper to the observation of a 
gentleman to whose clear-headed views in finance this country 
already owes more than its younger citizens know. We sent it to 
Mr. Rowland G. Hazard, of Rhode Island, for his criticism. -Mr. 
Hazard sends us the notes upon it which immediately follow the 
paper itself, and which sufficiently expose the error which is latent 
in all this ingenious essay. . 

To these valuable papers we add a fourth, not less valuable, by 
one of our most successful manufacturers, whose opinion carries 
great weight wherever his name is known. 

Mr. Hazard’s criticism has been fully illustrated at any moment 
by the calamities which the people of the country have suffered 
in the last three weeks, from the derangement of their currency. 
It is impossible that any words here should add to the force of these 
illustrations. 

But the same calamities show that it is necessary to reiterate some 
of the simplest axioms of trade and currency, which are at the same 
time the simplest axioms of honor and morals. For these weeks 
past have shown, if we did not know it before, that there is a depth 
of utter darkness as to the simplest laws of currency, in which not 
only speculators sit, but even some bankers, and most writers for the 
press. These axioms will assert themselves and make themselves 
heard in the resumption of confidence, whether the bankers or 
the press attend to them or reject them. It seems to be a duty, 
then, to state again a few of these axioms. 

First. Nothing can be bought for nothing. It follows, for in- 
instance, that in itself, a currency cannot be made to buy more than 
it is worth, by any agreements, laws, or edicts. The “ greenbacks” 
and “national” bills now in circulation make the currency of this 
country. Its value is a fixed value, resulting — 

1st, in part from the fact that the government takes it in pay- 
ment of taxes. 

2d, in part from the fact that the government promises to re- 
deem it at some undefined time. 
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3d, in part from the fact that we must have a currency, and that 
this is the currency now. 

‘These three facts give to our currency its value. They all rest 
upon the single fact that specie can in some way, and at some time, 
he obtained forthem. There are about $356,000,000 of greenbacks, 
if we take the value named on them. There are $317,800,000 of them, 
if we measure it by their value in gold, any day when gold is selling at 
112. This value of the “greenbacks” is a fixed fact, which can- 
not be changed by any agreement. Suppose that, in answer to any 
pressure, — for what is called a “buffer,” — to ease things off, the 
President poured in upon it a flow of other greenbacks. The value 
of the whole as currency would be the same. It would represent 
(suppose) $400,000,000 on its face; but it would still represent 
the $317,800,000 which it represents to-day, if we measured it in 
‘gold. If we measured it in iron, it would represent the same num- 
ber of pigs of iron it represents to-day: we should change only its 
denomination, but not its integral value. That is something we 
cannot change, unless by some such act as should change the con- 
ditions of its issue, as if we said it should no longer be received 
for taxes. The purchasing power of the whole is the same. The 
purchasing power of each piece is less, in the proportion of 35§ to 
400. The whole has been diluted, —“ watered,” as the elegant 
phrase of the exchange has it,— and pieces of paper numbered 
up (say) to $400,000,000 take the place of pieces of paper numbered 
up to $365,000,000. But, as Mr. Hazard has said, you do not 
increase'the currency by doing this; you only increase the denom- 
ination. 

The President and Secretary seem to understand this. At all 
events they understand, or seem to, at the moment when these 
words are written, that they have no more right to reissue a certain 
$44,000,000 of greenbacks, more or less, which are, it seems, by 
misfortune in the treasury, than they have to reissue any other old 
bonds of the United States,-which have been paid and returned to 
the treasury. When the “greenback” currency was created, the 
law provided that, by way of reducing it to the exact amount which 
might prove necessary for the currency, a certain sum should at the 
end of every month be regularly “retired” into the treasury. 
When forty-four millions, or thereabouts, had been thus “ retired,” 
this process was stopped by Congress. But, by some great misfor- 
tune, the bills were not burned at the moment as they should have 
been. They exist as entities to-day. Five millions of them were 
once let loose on some supposed exigency in the market. 

And now, people who see the stringency, and are looking for 
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some alleviation, which, like a spring “ fresh,” may take our stranded 
canal boats along to deep water, are begging the President to let 
loose these “reserves,” as they are called. But General Grant 
never yet counted men who had been mustered out of service among 
his “reserves” for action. And he does not want to count bank- 
bills which have been mustered out. © 

The truth is, that the process would only make money easy by 
doing something towards making it worthless. 

As matter of technical law, the President. might just as well 
reissue any of the old continental currency which he could find in 
the government museums. 

As matter of fact, apart from a few days’ ease in the money mar- 
ket, he would find that he had violated law and done no good by 
the violation. 

A second axiom is, that people who do nothing earn nothing. 

But, unfortunately, the country has half educated many men and 
some women who are trying to earn bread and butter, and even higher 
forms of nourishment, up to paté de foie gras and Tokay, without 
doing anything. If they could not read nor write nor swear well, you 
would call them “ shysters,” or “swindlers”; as it is, they take to 
stock gambling. Having nothing to sell, they sell nothing. But 
thinking that it is possible that, if things work well, they may, 
perhaps, have some shares of Erie to sell thirty days hence, they 
make bargains to deliver it then. If their “little game” succeeds, 
they win; if it fails, they lose all the reputation they had when 
they began, which is nothing. 

It happens that the derangement of our currency first appeared in 
Wall Street, where some of these people do not object to sell their 
own honor, if only they can depress the market for stocks by selling 
it, so that their partners can buy to advantage. Because the de- 
rangement appeared there, there is just now a natural indignation 
against “time bargains” in stocks, whichis very well founded. But 
why is it worse to make time bargains for stocks than for cotton o1 
corn or any other article? Let us be just while we are severe. It 
is the universal public sentiment which encourages all these forms 
of gambling. It is the praise and worship which surrounds the suc- 
cess of the gambler, whether in corn, in gold, or in stocks, which 
gives that gambler his place. And the community, rather than the 
individual, is the criminal to be reformed. 

The position of these gamblers in stocks is not for a moment to 
be compared with that of the hard-working people to whom a man 
intrusts stocks when he has them to sell, and who sell these stocks 
to people who want to buy. Their profession is just as necessary as 
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is that of the butcher who buys oxen and sells beef. But the 
position of the buyer and seller of imagined shares of stocks which 
he never saw, and of whose existence he only knows by parity of 
reasoning, has no similarity with that of these dealers. He de- 
stroys true values, by introducing elements as false as himself into 
all calculations. Now, lies always fail. 

In natural vengeance against such people, there has been a gen- 
eral cry that we need legislation against “time bargains” in stocks. | 
This cry, alas! only shows people’s ignorance of what they talk 
about. At the present moment the statute of Massachusetts regard- 
ing such bargains is in these words : — 


“Every contract, written or oral, for the sale of a certificate or 
other evidence of debt due from the United States, or a separate 
State, or of any stocks, or any share or interest in the stock of a 
bank, company, city, or village, incorporated under a law of the 
United States or an individual State, shall be void unless the party 
contracting to sell or transfer the same is, at the time of making the 
contract, the owner or assignee thereof, or authorized by the owner 
or assignee or his agent, to sell or transfer the certificate or other 
evidence of debt, share, or interest so contracted for.” 


The statute of New York was identical with this, excepting in 
verbal expression, until 1858. In that year this statute was re- 
pealed, and another substituted confirming the validity of time con- 
tracts. Our readers know very well that in neither State has 
the prohibition by law or its permission had any appreciable effect 
in modifying the practice. 

Such statutes are, and always will be, worthless in effect. No 
such statute will succeed until based on a principle of morals. 
The community cannot separate dealings in stocks from dealings 
in cotton, in corn, or in magazines, and try the stock vendor by 
one law and the cotton vendor by another. 

No. Let the community take the tone which some communities 
have been pure enough, honorable enough, and chivalrous enough 
to take. Let it show, and in a thousand ways it éan show, that he 
who produces, or in indirect ways aids the producer, is the man of 
honor; that he who gambles, or grows rich as a parasite without 
producing, is a man disgraced: let the public show this at Newport 
and Saratoga; on the exchange and in church; let mothers show 
it as they regulate the society of their children ; let bankers show it 
as they select their customers; let girls show it when they choose 
their partners, and manufacturing companies when they choose their 
directors ; and then, and not till then, will it be time to talk loudly 
about the statutes which shall govern gambling ;—when we can 
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make the same statute govern the stock market, the faro table, the 
beef market, the corn market, the leather market, the market of 
exchange, and the ladies’ fair. 

We have no space here to discuss other tempting questions which 
are suggested in connection with the present calamity. This is cer- 
tain, that we are very near to a very perfect financial system. There is 
some impediment in the machinery, which stops it as completely as 
. @freshet or an explosion stops a mill. But there is neither freshet 
nor explosion on us now. There is a bit of shaving in the condenser, 
perhaps, which no one has yet found. Some bright man, some- 
where, will find the way of adjusting the machine, as ‘some bright 
man once invented the bill of exchange. After he has found it, we 
shall all-say it is wonderfully simple. . Most of us will say we had 
thought of it ourselves, but had never happened to mention it. The 
only marvel then will be that it was never put in practice before. 

But this new invention will not consist in any dilution of the cur- 
rency. And the third axiom which may be named, is that which 
Mr. Hazard illustrates, and in which Mr. Williams concurs with 
him: that the currency of a nation cannot be enlarged except in the 
direct ratio of the enlargement of its affairs. 

We will resume the subject on the last pages of this magazine, 
with such advantages as the close of the crisis may give to us. 
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MOONLIGHT. 


BY H. A. BERTON. 


Ir was certainly a very interesting 
little difficulty. Neither the Squire, 
who had been at home a deacon and 
a justice of the peace, nor Hoxford, 
the English ex-collegian, held either 
knife or pistol; yet Briar, the most 
accomplished ruffian among the mi- 
ners at Pitt’s Gulch, stopped: work, 
leaned on his pick, stared admiringly 
at the contestants, and wished that 
uncomfortable consequences might 
eternally inflict his immortal part if 
it was n’t the gamest fight he had ever 
witnessed. Men who always left the 
store or the bar on the slightest indi- 
cation of a difficulty, now remained ; 
while those to whom a fight was the 
most delightful of stimulants, crowded 
near with eager eyes. These gentle- 
men did not understand either of the 
disputants when he spoke, and the 
subject of disagreement was one in 
which they took no interest whatever ; 
but they knew a fighting eye when 
they saw it ; and so excited were they 
that many large bets would have been 
made, had those who desired to risk 
money felt any confidence in their 
own ability to determine when the 
fight ended, and who was winner. 

For Hoxford and the Squire were 
talking theology. The discussion was 
provoked, innocently enough, by Peel, 
the Philadelphia baker. Peel had 
announced his intention of trying to 
get an ex-preacher, from somewhere 
up the creek, to come down some Sun- 
day and hold service. Farmer Blake, 
Doctor Cutts, and Struggs, the bank- 
rupt contractor from the East,thought 
it would be a good thing todo; Hox- 
ford said he would be glad to see 
some respect paid the day; and the 
Squire said he should mightily like 


to hear the preacher, if he was sound. 
Then Hoxford, with just the ghost 
of a sneer, echoed the single word 
** sound !” at which the Squire, right- 
ly considering himself challenged, 
opened upon Hoxford a heavy and 
well-directed fire of texts, to which 
the collegian promptly replied with 
ammunition similar to the Squire’s 
own. Both disputants were held in 
high esteem in the camp: the Squire © 
had more than once given up his 
whole dinner to hungry stragglers 
from elsewhere, and at the risk of 
his own life he had stopped two or 
three serious fights, of which whiskey 
was the only cause; while Hoxford, 
besides possessing generosity and 
pluck equal to the Squire’s, could 
compound an exceptionably glorious 
punch, despite the limited resources 
of the camp. But every Pitt’s Gulch- 
ite knew, also, that the Squire loved 
an argument as dearly as he did gold- 
dust;. and that Hoxford, who had 
been a wrangler at the University 
whose name had been cockneyized 
and applied to him, did not intend 
that his talent should rust so long as 
he could find some one upon whom 
to brighten it: All other disputa- 
tious persons in camp had been suc- 
cessively conquered and silenced by 
either Hoxford or the Squire, so that 
all discussions between these two gen- 
tlemen were regarded with the atten- 
tion due (to use the terse expression 
of Briar) to ‘‘ tussles for the Heavy- 
jaw Championship.” 

@n this occasion the doughty war- 
riors had fought each other over al- 
most every strategic point on the field 
they had chosen; and each one of 
them had occupied, in succession, po- 
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sitions which they fondly deemed im- 
pregnable, but from which they were 
beaten with great loss, or from which 
they safely retreated only by the dis- 
play of marvellous dexterity. Finally, 
when the Squire announced his belief 
in the inflexibility of divine justice, 
it was with the air of a soldier who 
was not only in his last ditch, but 
who was fully aware of the fact, and 
who felt himself inspired with strength 
equal to that of a host. His hat had 
fallen off, and his iron-gray locks had 
blown away from his face ; his strong 
and decided features seemed each a 
little sharper in outline than ever be- 
fore; his steel-blue eyes, though en- 
tirely devoid of ferocity, gleamed very 
brightly, while the defiant pose of his 
whole frame, as he leaned lightly on 
his long-handled shovel, so strongly 
affected Gamboge, the unsuccessful 
artist, that the latter hastily drew 
forth a stumpy pencil and an old 
letter, and scrawled a study for a 
** Christian martyr.” 

' “7’m in dead earnest "bout this,” 
said the Squire, succeeding himself, 
after the moment or two of silence 
which had followed his last argument ; 
*¢ eos there ’s lots of men callin’ them- 
selves ministers of the Word that are 
goin’ ’round doin’ a powerful sight of 
harm by loosenin’ folkses’ idees of 
right an’ wrong. ‘Straight is the road 
an’ narrow’s the way,’ says the Book ; 
but to hear these fellers talk, you’d 
think every trail led straight up to 
heaven. Ef this preacher up the creek 
is that kind, J don’t want to hear 
him, an’ he won’t do the rest of ye 
any good.” 

“ Aw —‘he that’s not against us 
is on our part,’ you know,” suggegted 
Hoxford. 

‘“‘ Man is’gainst us that goes ’round 
belittlin’ his Maker,” ‘exclaimed the 
Squire, bringing down the long-han- 
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dled shovel with a savage chop, as if 
the offending doctrine had taken on 
material form, and lay helpless at his 
feet. ‘* The world’s full of sinners, 
an’ they ought n’t to be coddled — 
they ought to be taught that God is 
just, an’ holy, an’ immutable, an’ un- 
changeable, an’ —” 

‘* Aw— loving, and merciful, and 
long-suffering,” said Hoxford, com- 
ing quickly to the assistance of the 
Squire, as that good man hesitated 
while he racked his memory for some 
more divine attributes which were to 
his own taste. 

‘They don’t only need to be told 
that sin’s wrong,” continued the 
Squire, shrewdly, regardless of Hox- 
ford’s untimely aid, ‘‘ but they need 
to feel that they ’ve insulted the dig- 
nity of God’s law —that they’re in 
awful danger—that God is angry 
with the wicked every day.” 

‘+A w—and that ‘I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice,’ you know,” said 
Hoxford, nudging the Squire sugges- 
tively with his elbow. The Squire 
dropped his eyes for a moment, upon 
seeing which, a godless youth im- 
plored Peel to tell him if the Squire 
was giving in; ‘‘ Briar had bet three 
to two on the Squire, an’ he’d like to 
get the hang of the dog-goned thing.” 
But the Squire quickly reassured 
Briar by exclaiming, — 

‘*¢* God looks not upon sin with the 
least degree of allowance.’” 

‘“‘ Aw—keeping mercy for thou- 
sands —” 

Hoxford was not allowed to finish 
his rejoinder, for some one interrupt- 
ed him by loudly shouting — 

“Thar comes Pete!” 

That a man is the noblest work of 
God, and that a mule is, despite cer- 
tain eccentricities, a very useful ani- 
mal, are fair expressions of current 
opinion ; but even after allowing all 
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consideration due both beings, a 
stranger at Pitt’s Gulch would have 
been at a loss to understand why a 
* whole camp full of able-bodied men 
should become absorbed in the con- 
templation of a man and a mule de- 
scending the trail which crossed the 
hill from Green Flat. Such was the 
action of the Pitt’s Gulchites, how- 
ever; and as Pete and his animal 
approached, the whole crowd gath- 
ered at the foot of the trail and ex- 
hibited many symptoms of anxiety. 
Finally, Topsell, the sailor, who 
had the strongest voice in camp, 
roared, — 

“ Got him?” 

* You bet!” screamed Pete. The 
miners glanced at each other with 
countenances full of satisfaction, not 
without a spice of indignation. Then 
Topsell roared, — 

“* What did they do with him?” 

** Sendin’ him back here — think 
it’s where he belongs,” screamed 
Pete, in reply. 

**P’raps you’re goin’ in for mercy 
for him?” said the Squire, looking 
keenly yet humorously at Hoxford 
from beneath his heavy brows. 
. “Here’s Moonlight a-comin’ back 
here—he stole Bill Brown’s pile, 
busted in the store-door, an’ helped 
himself; put a hole through a sick. 
man when the poor chap tried to 
save his last liquor (strictly medi- 
cinal), an’ knocked a lame man off 
of his mule, so’s to steal the animal. 
He’s a prime subject for jestice, 
’cordin’ to old-fashioned ideas, but I 
s’pose ye think mercy ’s the thing for 
him — eh?” 

The Squire’s eyes, as well as all 
other eyes in the crowd, rested 
steadily on Hoxford, and the wrang- 
ler seemed so disconcerted that the 
men who had backed him hastened 
to“ hedge.” His countenance finally 
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brightened as he took advantage of 
a stale saw. 

“ Aw—‘takes an exception to 
prove the rule,’ you know,” said he. 
“ Just put me on the jury that tries 
him —” 

“Jury that tries him!” echoed 
Briar, with an oath which made the 
Squire shudder. ‘“ He’s ben tried, 
he hez. Mebbe yer ken guard him 
till he’s wanted; but that won’t be 
long.” 

The Squire hastily turned on Briar 
a look which made the professor of 
knife and pistol involuntarily retreat 
a step or two. 

** Jestice is bad enough for him,” 
said the old man, earnestly. ‘ No- 
body meddles with him until he gets 
a fair trial; if they do, I may hev 
to fire my first shot.” 

A thousand men like Briar, ac- 
knowledged ruler of Pitt’s Gulch 
though he was, could not have col- 
lected between them grace enough 
to habilitate an ordinary church mem- 
ber; but the rowdy enthusiastically 
admired the man’s pluck, so he re- 
plied, with a laugh and an oath, — 

“ Allright, Squire. You an’ Hox- 
ford must guard him till then, though, 
to punish you for gittin’ up so much 
jaw in camp, an’ keepin’ men from 
work. He’s comin’, too.” 

Again all eyes were turned towards 
the trail, and they saw, just crossing 
the hill, a man walking with his head 
bowed, and his hands behind his 
back, while close behind him were 
two men who had pistols in their 
hands. The crowd gazed earnestly 
and curiously, for the robber had not 
been one of the regular denizens of 
the camp ; and although his fame had 
spread up and down the creek, the 
only Pitt’s Gulchites who had seen 
him were lame Pete, whose mule he 
had stolen, and old Mills, whose 
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flask he had snatched. The prisoner 
did not seem at all proud of his rep- 
utation, for even the most industri- 
ous staring towards the place where 
his face should have been was re- 
warded only by a full view of the 
crown of his hat. 

As the three men reached the foot 
of the trail, and the crowd stood 
dumbly gaping, as is the manner of 
men when each man present is wait- 
ing for some one else to speak, the 
Squire stepped briskly to the front. 
The Squire never wasted time in idle 
staring ; time was money; time was 
a season in which to prepare for 
eternity, and how should he be pre- 
pared to die if he failed to use his 
time about his Master’s work? He 
elbowed his comrades aside, faced 
the prisoner, and said: — 

“ Hain’t a very respectable bizness 
you’ve been in, my friend.” 

The prisoner quickly raised his 
eyes — very keen, expressive eyes 
they seemed —for a moment, and 
looked inquiringly at the Squire; 
then he dropped his head again, and 
remained silent. 

‘‘ Ef the Squire’s goin’ to jaw re- 
ligion,” said Briar, hastily taking a 
bite from a plug of tobacco, “ I guess 
I'll git. I’ve heerd it all before, ye 
know, Squire,—no offence meant. 
You an’ Hoxford luk out for him; 
mebbe ef yer take turns argyin’ with 
him, he’ll be punished all that’s ne- 
cessary.” 

Several other miners seemed to be 
of like mind with Briar; and as the 
prisoner neither offered to fight, run 
away, confess, or drink, the whole 
crowd soon lost interest in him, and 
. sauntered off, leaving Moonlight in 
charge of the Squire and the colle- 
gian. These two gentlemen escorted 
the prisoner into the Squire’s hut, 
and invited him to sit down, or lie 
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down, as best suited him; but the 
alacrity with which the Squire pro- 
duced a revolver from a bundle of 
clothing seemed to neutralize, in the 
prisoner’s mind, all pleasing impres- 
sions induced by the Squire’s hospi- 
tality. 

The prisoner sat down on the floor 
in front of the fire, and the Squire 
and Hoxford seated themselves on 
either side of him. The prisoner 
seemed absorbed in contemplation 
of the .toes of his boots; Hoxford , 
steadily watched the prisoner’s hands, 
lest he should attempt to unloose 
them ; but the Squire intently regard- 
ed so much of the prisoner’s face as 
was unhidden by his slouched hat 
and heavy beard. It seemed a bad 
face, yet one that might have been 
good; but at any rate, its owner 
might yet be saved, if he would, 
thought the Squire. His physical 
life could not be saved, of course; 
the Squire knew that no matter how 
fair a trial he might receive, there 
was but one verdict ever returned in 
such cases. And the Squire usually 
acquiesced in the verdict; for the 
Squire was a just man himself, and 
believed that justice should be done 
to others. But though man must de- 
stroy the body, there was no reason 


-why the soul should perish too, the 


Squire argued; and whether he re- 
garded it from the spiritual or the 
economic stand-point, there seemed 
to him something sadly wasteful 
about the loss of a soul. 

The prisoner was a sad thief, but 
perhaps the penitent thief on the 
cross was no worse. Besides, 
thought the Squire, with unfeigned 
meekness and prudence, ‘ whoso 
converteth a sinner from his ways 
shall save a soul from death, and 
cover a multitude of sins”; and the 
Squire was too firm a believer in 
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human depravity not to feel that he 
had many sins which were devoid of 
covering. . 

“ Prisoner,” said the Squire, giving 
the fire a poke, as if to have its lurid 
glare suggest the sinner’s final doom, 
‘pears sure, from what we hear, 
that you’ve tried about ev'ry tack 
in the world but one — all but one.” 

At the Squire’s first. words, the 
prisoner quickly turned his head, and 
looked intently at the old man. The 
Squire’s face was a worthy study for 
any one, but it seemed rather odd to 
Hoxford that a man. whose life was 
in danger should regard human na- 
ture as closely and inquisitively as 
the prisoner seemed to do. In fact, 


his gaze seemed so piercing, for a 
moment, that the good old man 
abandoned the sword of the spirit, 
as a defensive weapon, and hastily 
changed the position of his pistol 


until the muzzle thereof pointed di- 
rectly at the prisoner’s head. The 
prisoner finally dropped his eyes, 
and asked, — 

‘“* What tack’s that?” 

“ Repentance,” replied the Squire, 
in a tone which ought to have car- 
ried conviction to the hardest heart. 
“ And,” continued the Squire, again 
stirring the fire, and eagerly scanning 
the prisoner's countenance to see what 
effect his words had made, “ now’s a 
good time to try it on. You ain’t 
likely to have your mind distracted 
by anything else for an hour or two; 
besides, in case of any accident be- 
falling you’ soon, you’d find the re- 
sults of repentance very handy.” 

“ Think so, do yer?” growled the 
prisoner, trying to rest himself by 
throwing his bound hands over his 
knees. ‘ Wish ’t would soften these 
infernal strips of bark around my 
wrists —I’d try it, mighty sudden.” 

“’T won't do it,” said the Squire, 
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with a glance of philosophic satis- 
faction at the extempore handcuffs. 
“ They ’re like a man’s sins, — soft 
and easy at first, but hurt when they 
get old, and commence to get a good 
tight grip on you. D’ ye see? — it’s 
only —” TheSquire suddenly looked 
across the prisoner’s head at Hoxford, 
— “it’s only justice.” 

The collegian groaned and closed 
his eyes. He had been glad when 
the appearance of Pete put an end to 
the discussion during the afternoon, 
for he had grown very weary of it. 
Now the idea of having it revived 
was simply dreadful. Happily, the 
prisoner came to his rescue, and said, 
with a snarl, — 

“O,yes—I see. S’pose yer think 
yer doin’ me a kindness now, badg- 
erin’ me ’bout my sins. Think I’ll 
go to the devil if they hang me now, 
don’t yer?” 

“T’m afraid you will,” said the 
Squire, with a dubious shake of the 
head. 

“ An’ that’s what you’re pros- 
pectin’ around my soul for, eh?” 

“ Jes’ so,” said the Squire. ‘‘Some 
folks might say, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ Jsay ‘I am,’ and I want 
to save you.” 

“ Then cut me loose, and let me 
go,” said the prisoner, in a low but 
very fierce tone. “ It ll take a good 
deal of time to repent of all I’ve got 
to be sorry for. If you be yer broth- 
er’s keeper, why don’t yer give his 
soul achance? It’s all infernal non- 
sense ; if yer hed real brotherly feel- 
in’, like flesh an’ blood ’s got, you’d 
let me loose, instead of keepin’ me 
here to hev’ my neck broke.” 

* Justice must be done,” said the 
Squire. ‘ God is just ; men must be. 
Ef you was my brother accordin’ to 
the flesh, I’d do just what I’m a-doin’ 
now, tough as ’t would be. Ef you 
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was nearer to me, ef you was my 
son, I’d do it. Thar was Ezry, 
my only son, lost overboard one 
season when we wuz mackrilin’; I 
loved him a mighty sight better ’n I 
loved myself; and yet, if Ezry was 
alive, and here, in your boots, an’ 
expectin’ to be called for jest as soon, 
I’d do what I’m a-doin’ now; I’d 
exhort him, and plead with him, but 
I’d keep a close eye on him; and ef 
he was guilty, how could I, who am 
a pledged hater of sin, keep from con- 
demnin’ him?” 

The prisoner changed his position, 
stared doggedly into the fire, and ex- 
claimed, — 

*“‘Condemn away, then; I’m Ez- 

bed 

The Squire dropped his revolver, 
and leaning forward, raised the pris- 
oner’s hat and looked for the first 
time at the whole of the prisoner’s 
face. Then he hurriedly glanced at 


Hoxford ; the Englishman was snor- 
ing. The Squire opened the door of 
the hut and looked out into the star- 


light, but he saw no one. Then the 
Squire put his hands in his pocket, 
took out his knife, and commenced 
to cut the prisoner’s bonds with such 
energy that the prisoner winced. 

“Hurt ye, boy?” whispered the 
Squire, hastily withdrawing the knife, 
and sharpening it on the bottom of 
his boot ; ‘‘ then I’ll take it out easy, 
a shavin’ at a time.” 

*“*T was picked up by a whaler,” 
said Ezry, in an apologetic under- 
tone, “‘ an’ ds we never spoke anything 
goin’ east that ’ud take a man with- 
out money, I stayed on her for a year 
or two. Then we got news of the 
gold —” 

_ “That’s off,” interrupted the Squire. 
“ Hungry, boy?” 

‘“* Thirsty, more’n anything else,” 

replied Ezry. 


Moonlight. 


The Squire dashed into the bundle 
from which he had taken his pistol, 
and brought out a very small flask 
labelled, ‘* Fer Medicine,” which Ez- 
ry emptied almost at a single draught. 

“« We heard of the gold bein’ found,” 
resumed Ezry, as the old man stooped 
and cut a thong whieh had been put 
on the prisoner’s ankles to prevent 
his taking very long steps, “ an’ the 
captain made for ’Frisco, an’ we all 
come ashore an’ went for the mines.” 

** Wrists sore, Ezry ?” asked the old 
man, lighting a splinter of wood and 
examining his son’s hands. ‘ Should 
think they were,” he continued, get- 
ting out a bottle of liniment, and 
tenderly rubbing some of it into the 
hard ridges on the prisoner’s wrists. 

“*T’ve had the worst of luck; lost 
faith in luck, an’ ev’rything else. 
I’ve been knocked around an’ abused ; 
ain’t hed no friends — got to hatin’ 
ev’rybody — went to the devil.” 

“Ye’ll go yet, Ezry,” suggested 
the Squire, “ef we don’t get away 
from here pretty lively. Cold, boy?” 

** Shivery, like,” replied Ezry, put- 
ting his hands into his pockets, and 
drawing his head down between his 
shoulders. “I hain’t hed much to 
eat fur a good spell.” 

The Squire threw a blanket around 
his boy, picked up a small canvas 
bag, filled it with crackers and pork, 
looked cautiously out of the door 
once more, and whispered, — 

** Now let’s leave.” 

The fire spluttered and flashed in 
the faces of the two meh, as for an 
instant Ezry looked into his father’s 
face, and whispered, — 

“ Ain’t ye got two religions, dad?” 

The Squire looked sheepish, and 
started for the door. Just then Hox- 
ford yawned, slowly opened his eyes, 
and sat up. Ezry stooped quickly 
and picked up the Squire’s pistol, but 
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the old man‘ snatched it from him, 
exclaiming, — 

** You ain’t one of the elect, Ezry, 
but I be; it’s safer for me to do any 
shootin’ that’s got to be done.” 

Hoxford hastily dropped ‘again, 
and waved his hand deprecatingly, 
as he stammered out, — 

“Aw — now—I say —none of 
that sort of thing, you know ; but — 
but — ‘like as a father pitieth his 
children,’ you know, Squires, — eh?” 

The Squire glared at the English- 
man a moment, then he stooped and 
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pressed his hand; a moment later 
Moonlight and his father were lost 
in the darkness. . 

There was considerable indigna- 
tion in the camp an hour or two af-. 
terwards, when a deputation of citi- 
zens called to conduct the prisoner 
before the tribunal which had been 
extemporized. But when Hoxford, 
who had not been asleep at all, de- 
tailed the whole scene, the entire 
camp came as near as possible to com- 
pounding felony by drinking good 
luck to the pair. 





SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


In Two Parts. II. 


LitTLE can be said of the principles 
of the socialists in common, because 
they must disagree one with another, 
and because most of them are unde- 
fined or unsettled. The principles 
of some socialists embrace only a 
course for the immediate future, 
while those of others embrace a 
complete system of human perfecti- 
bility. ; 

All socialists, however, are revo- 
lutionists, although by a principle 
of policy rather than of doctrine, 
that being the attitude they have 
heretofore been compelled to take 
under the prevailing evils of society. 
Some, however, by long experienge, 
have become revolutionists by trade, 
or amateurs of revolution, and would 
carry on revolutions until they at- 
tain all their ends, however distant. 
Their war is against man, rather than 
against unsubdued nature. They 
think that the progress and happi- 
ness of the world are to be secured 
by changing things, rather than by 
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more work, greater production, or 
new discoveries. There are riches 
enough on the earth, they think, but 
they are poorly distributed. The 
rich have all, the poor nothing. The 
aristocracy have all the power; the 
common people are slaves. The 
evils of the world, too, according to 
them, arise out of bad government 
and bad social conditions ; as do also 
the faults and crimes of: individual 
men. Hence, they want an entire 
change, and perpetually preach rev- 
olution 

In the next place, the socialists 
are all republicans, in favor of a 
government without any aristocracy 
or privileged persons whatever. In 
this they are uncompromising, and 
irreconcilable to any form of mon- 
archy whatever, whether Bourbon, 
Orleanist, or Napoleonic. Nothing 
in the shape of freedom or of prom- 
ised amelioration will be accepted by 
them instead of the unqualified re- 
public. 
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But they are more than republi- 
cans. After sweeping away royalty 
and privileges, they are not willing 
to let men still contend for wealth 
and power: first, because the rich 
have too great a start, and with their 
great estates and funds (often un- 
justly acquired) will keep ahead; 
and again, because even on equal 
terms, and in a free combat, some 
will get ahead again, and the old in- 
equality will exist over again. They 
want a redistribution of wealth ; and 
since the present constitution of soci- 
ety disfavors the workingman, they 
want a readjustment that will ensure 
perpetual equality. If there is one 
word that expresses all their views 
and aims, it is equality. This is the 
war-cry under which they rally, 
rather than liberty or fraternity. The 
Icarians, a leading sect of socialists, 
have left liberty out of the revolu- 


tionary trinity, and substituted com- 
munity. They want equality in all 
things, too, and not merely in gov- 


ernment, They would prevent any 
one from getting in any way above 
another, and would have all this 
done by the government. 

They have, accordingly, great faith 
in government. They would have 
the government regulate all private 
affairs, take control of trade, manu- 
factures, agriculture, etc. In other 
words, they would have all enter- 
prises merged in the State, which 
should control all in the equal inter- 
est of all, over all the land; should 
furnish men labor, instruction, — in 
short, all they need. There are some 
differences in the extent to which 
severally they would push the func- 
tions of government, yet such is 
their general belief. Politics, ac- 
cording to them, embraces the whole 
science of society, the whole interests 
of man. They are, therefore, em- 
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phatically, politicians ; politics is for 
them the chief business of this life. 

They are all unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity, or in any religion whatever ; 
owing, very likely, to the fact that 
being so radical about government 
as to be free to reconsider all estab- 
lished matters, they apply this dis- 
position also to religion; and owing 
again to the fact that the priests 
have always been opposed to this 
political scheme, and that the church 
has been a protegé and an instru- 
ment of royalty. They find their 
religion in their politics, their whole 
ethical system consisting in doing 
ill to nobody, and in fulfilling the 
whole duties of a citizen in the spirit 
of fraternity. This accounts largely 
for the fact that they are such ear- 
nest politicians. They throw all 
the nerve and zeal and bigotry into 
their polities that others usually put 
into their religion. We see, accord- 
ingly, that the French socialists have 
as many sects in politics as the Eng- 
lish or American Christians have in 
religion. 

Such are their general principles. 
They have, moreover, certain traits, 
or marked characteristics, which may 
be considered principles, being as 
generally diffused, and as distinct, 
as their other principles. 

In the first place, they are imprac- 
ticably filled with great schemes and 
wild theories. Nothing is too great 
or difficult for them to propose, or too 
distant not to be wanted at once. 
They know nothing about govern- 
ment, because they were never in 
power, and so have had no experi- 
ence; this is,in fact, a marked char- 
acteristic of all the liberal parties 
in Europe. Having always formed 
the opposition, they are admirably 
trained for that, and for nothing else. 
They are ultra and exigent, even to 
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the smallest minutiz. Each one 
wants to have his own way in full, and 
will yield or sacrifice nothing for the 
harmony of the whole. They would 
rather have nothing than to accept 
less than all they want. They ac- 
cordingly do not agree, cannot unite, 
and fight among themselves more 
than against the monarchists. This 
is one reason indeed why they have 
never yet been in power.’ There 

are too many parties among them to 
allow of their ever arriving at a ma- 
jority ; indeed, there are almost as 
many parties as men, no two of 
them being alike. They seem some- 
how to be constitutionally dissat- 
isfied, calculated by nature to be 
“outs.” They do not know definite- 
ly what they want, and often do not 
want anything definitely ; but their 
nature is, not to be coritented. This 
constitutional peculiarity makes al- 


most as many socialists as the real 
evils of society. 
They are, again, extreme in all 


their measures. They justify the 
killing of kings and of all aristocracy, 
because these have taken possession 
of the law and put themselves above 
it, so that there is no judging them 
under it. Assassination is one of 
their chief weapons against those in 
power, and when the kings once get 
into their power they are thought not 
to deserve the mercies of the law. 
They justify the burning of palaces, 
because, as they say, you must de- 
stroy the nests if you do not want 
the birds to come back. Palaces and 
castles are like so many fortifica- 
tions against republicanism. They 
favor the destroying of churches 
because they are made to serve po- 
litical ends, and particularly because, 
being maintained by their own 
money, they are made to propagate 
views hostile to their own. For the 
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same reason they are not opposed to 
the killing of priests. 

In the next place, they are extreme 
in all their views of facts and inter- 
pretations of history. They justify 
the late proceedings of the Commune 
even in their excesses, denying all 
that they cannot defend. It is the 
same in their defending the Jacobins 
of the first Revolution. In justifying 
the Commune, they say that it was 
the Versaillists who did the burning 
of Paris, and that they then charged 
it to the Communists to make them 
odious ; just as Nero burned Rome, 
and then charged it to the Christians. 
They say, too, that the Versaillists 
now mean to betray the Republic; 
that the government is entirely in the 
hands of monarchists ; that MacMa- 
hon is a Bonapartist, and that M. 
Thiers himself has always been an 
Orleanist, and has never abjured. 
They insist, moreover, that the mon- 
archies of Europe mean to dismem- 
ber France, like Poland; and that 
Prussia has already commenced the 
work by taking Alsace and Lorraine ; 
that the Count de Chambord and the 
Count de Paris, the heads of the 
Bourbon and of the Orleans families 
in France, propdse a reconciliation 
on the terms that each shall rule over 
a part of France, making two mon- 
archies out of it, and that this pro- 
ject has already received the sanc- 
tion of Bismarck. They give political 
reasons for everything, especially for 
everything that the monarchies or 
the monarchs do, and reasons that 
turn on the difference between repub- 
lics and monarchies. 

They have all, especially in France, 
unbounded confidence in France and 
in Paris. France was betrayed in 
the late war, or would never have 
been conquered by Prussia. Paris 
was also betrayed to the Prussians, 





or would never have surrendered. 
The provisions, they say, are still 
being sold which were then in her 
vaults. Paris, according to them, 
was also betrayed to the Versaillists, 
or else the Commune would have 
been victorious. I once repeated to 
a communist the oft-heard expression 
that’ “ Paris is France,” when he re- 
torted, “C’ est’ Europe.” They think 
that all countries are now in fear of 
France ; for they have learned nei- 
ther humility ror moderation by their 
late defeat. They do not acknowl- 
‘edge, even, that they have in any 
sense been defeated by Prussia; but 
only that Napoleon, or the govern- 
ment, has been defeated. 

They have nnbounded confidence, 
also, in the universal republic. Never 
was the confidence of a Christian 
stronger in the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity in all the earth. They 
believe that all nations are ready for 
this consummation, and only waiting 
for France to act. Italy, Austria, 
and England, they say, are impatient 
and longing to throw off their mon- 
archs. It is among this class that 
the Internationals are found, who 
have already began the work of prop- 
agation for this republic, and whose 
ultimate millennium will be when all 
Europe, and indeed all the world, 
shall be not only one republic, but 
also one socialist ‘** community.” 

Such are the general principles 
and characteristics of the Socialists. 

The system of Owen, from which 
all the recent socialist systems take 
their immediate origin, was little 
more than a co-operation of working- 
men, all contributing as much as they 
saw fit to a joint-stock concern, in 
which they were together to carry on 
manufactures, agriculture, etc., with 
their own capital and their own labor, 
in such a way that they themselves 
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should get all the advantage of it, 
instead of enriching employers who 
might otherwise engage their labor, - 
Those whom they should choose to 
manage the matter were to be of their 
own number, and bound to do every- 
thing in the interest of the whole. 
The system of Fourier, or of the 
phalansterians, recognizes the prin- 
ciple that the laborer should receive 
all the advantages of his labor ; but 
that he should receive, also, the ad- 
vantages of his capital at the same 
time; and that inducements should 
be offered to diligence as against 
idleness, since it is not certain that 
all ‘persons will act in good faith in 
a community if they can live equally 
well without. They propose, accor- 
dingly, to have three phalanges, or 
orders : one of the wealthy, one of the _ 
learned, and one of the laboring class, 
with inducements and opportunities 
to rise from one to the other. Their 
property is all to be invested in com- 
mon, as a fund by means of which 
all kinds of industry are to be carried 
on, and also three tables set, three 
modes of life, enjoyment, etc., pro- 
vided, in which each is to indulge 
according to his class. If any one 
wishes to consume all the advantages 
of his labor in amusement or the like, 
he can do so, but will then remain 
always in the same condition in which 
he entered. If he wishes to deny 
himself and lay up something for a 
better future, he can do this way, and — 
so be ultimately admitted to a higher 
class; since an exact account is to 
be kept of each one’s earnings and 
expenses, in such a way that what- 
ever of the earnings exceeds the ex- 
penses, is to be added to his capital ; 
and he may thus become one of the 
wealthy class. In like manner, if 
any one shows special inclination to 
study, or special diligence, where all 
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are to enjoy equal school advantages, 
it would put him ultimately in the 
class of the learned. They claim for 
their system that it goes on the prin- 
ciple of justice and liberty, giving to 
all according to their merits, and 
allowing each to do as he pleases. 
_ The Fourierists established a com- 
munity in New Jersey several years 
ago, in which all these features were 
in operation; but it soon broke up, 
“because the ‘‘ money-bags,” as they 
called the wealthy class, refused to 
continue to put money into it, and 
the poor refused to labor unless they 
did. 

The Saint-Simonian is a sort of 
religious system which proposes in 
its organization to reward men, not 
only according to their industry, but 
according to their moral character 
and conduct. The people are to live 
together with their goods in com- 
mon; but all the responsible places 
are to be held only by those who are 
fit to hold them, and the others are 
to be admitted gradually-to privilege 
and responsibility as they are seen to 
deserve it. Their formula is, ‘*Give 
to each according to his capacity, 
and judge of each one’s capacity ac- 
cording to his works.” The power 
to determine on the character and 
capacity of the different members, 
and so to assign to them their sev- 
eral places and tasks, is to be in- 
vested in a sort of infallible and 
irresponsible industrial pope. This 
system precludes anything like in- 
heritance, either of power or of 
money, since the merits of the father 
are not always to be found in the 
children. It dispenses entirely with 
the family and with marriage ; which 
would also prevent anything like 
inheritance, since the father could 
not know his offspring. 

The Icarians demand, in their sys- 
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tem, that each one shall do all he can 
for the community, and in turn re- 
ceive all he needs. Their formula is, 
‘From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his wants,” or, 
*“* All for each, éach for all.” They 
do not propose ary guarantee that 
each will perform his duty, except 
the inducement of promotion to of- 
fice, or to more responsible work, 
which his fellow-members, it is pre- 
sumed, will always bestow on the 
most fit. They believe that as a man 
is naturally good and just, he will, 
under the influence of this principle, 
and with the education to be received 
in the community, aim always to do 
his duty. Moreover, if he does not, 
the majority (i. e. two thirds) can 
expel him. They hold all property 
in common, and are perfectly equal 
in every respect. The founder of this 
system is M. Cabet, who, in a ro- 
mance entitled ‘* Voyage in Icaria,” 
has portrayed its workings on a large 
scale. As this is the only system now 
in practical operation, I shall here 
give a short sketch of its operations. 

In 1849, about 1,500 Icarians set 
out from France, with great enthu- 
siasm, to establish a community in 
the United States. They expected, 
after they got well settled, and when 
the people saw its splendid success, 
to be followed by 40,000 more, which 
was about the number of: Ivarians at 
that time in France. Even Napoleon 
III, then candidate for the Presidency 
of the French Republic, expressed 
himself favorably to this system. 
Their intention was to settle in 
Texas, entering as much land as the 
homestead act would entitle them to, 
in the hope that in time they could 
get possession of the whole State, 
which was to be their future Icaria. 
They landed at New Orleans, but 
owing to the difficulties of making a 
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first settlement, many of their num- 
ber left them, when they ultimately 
asccnded the Mississippi, and bought 
out the property of the Mormons at 
Nauvoo, from which the latter had 
lately been expelled. Here they es- 
tablished their community, carrying 
on agriculture and several branches 
of industry. 

A difficulty soon arose among them, 
however, when a large minority — 
among whom was M. Cabet himself 
— withdrew, carrying off much of the 
property, so that the remainder soon 
left Nauvoo for Adams County, Iowa, 
where they had established a branch 
colony, about forty miles from Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Here they settled, but 
have been frequently harassed by 
the withdrawal of members, who in- 
stituted lawsuits for part of their 
property. In 1867, they were reduced 
to about thirty-five. Since then, how- 
ever, by the return of some of the 
former members, and by the acquisi- 
tion of a few Spaniards and other 
Europeans, their number has in- 
creased to about seventy. They car- 
ry on agriculture principally, though 
they have also a steam saw and grist 
mill, and a blacksmith and carpenter 
shop. They produce nearly all they 
want, making their own clothing, 
shoes, hats, etc., and seem to be en- 
joying aconsiderable degree of pros- 
perity. They carry on their commu- 
nity by universal suffrage, electing 
their officers every year. These area 
President, Secretary, Director of In- 
dustry, and Director of Agriculture. 
No one has any money or need of 
any. The secretary, who acts also 
as treasurer, holds the common purse, 
and makes all purchases from with- 
out, and receives all their incomes. 
They eat at a common table, have 
one person for cook, another for dai- 
ryman, etc. They still preserve the 
family relation, and practise the se- 


verest chastity. Each family has its 
separate dwelling, though the women 
generally congregate together when 
they have work in common, and the 
men also, so that they have abun- 
dance of company and of diversion. 
They have a good school and library, 
take the principal journals, work leis- 
urely, and give considerable time to 
enjoyment. On Sunday they fish, 
hunt, dance, and occasionally have a 
theatrical entertainment. They think’ 
that soon they will be able to live 
comfortably on six hours’ work, and 
give the rest of the day to instruc- 
tion and amusement. By their divis- 
ion of labor, they economize much 
force, one man being able to cook for 
seventy persons as well as for a sin- 
gle family. Moreover, the children 
do much work that is ordinarily re- 
quired to be done by grown persons. 
They get along well with their neigh- 
bors, and are much esteemed by them. 
They invariably vote with the Repub- 
liean party. 

Louis Blanc is the author of a sys- 
tem of Communism, or rather of a 
method by which the State is to ar- 
rive at a community something like 
the above. He considers the evils of 
society to be due to competition, by 
which the laborer is crushed in his 
attempts to carry on an independent 
business, and made to work at a 
starving salary by the monopolies of 
the rich. He would, therefore, have 
the State undertake all manner of 
enterprises, manufactures, commerce, 
agriculture, etc.,—furnishing labor to 
the workingman at a reasonable sal- 
ary, and thus create a rivalry with 
private enterprises which will grad- 
ually absorb them. He would thus 
have competition destroyed by com- 
petition, a sort of social homeopathy, 
and establish the community grad- 
ually. He is for preserving the mar- 
riage and family relations as at pres- 
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ent. Louis Blanc, however, has done 
more service to his cause as the his- 
torian of socialism, than as founder 
of any particular school or system. 
He is scholarly and moderate in his 
manner, and exerts a greater influ- 
ence than any other socialist in France 
at present. 

Proudhon has written much on this 
subject ; but his thoughts are so dis- 
connected and paradoxical that they 
cannot be collected in a system. He 
belongs to “all schools in one” ; ‘is 
at the same time “communist of 
every class and opposed ‘to all com- 
munism.” It is a sort of Frenchified 
Hegelianism that he would apply to 
social matters. In all things he sees 
a thesis and an antithesis, which are 
reconciled by a synthesis. Posses- 
sion, for example, is the thesis, abso- 
lute equality the antithesis, and lib- 
erty the synthesis. These three — 
possession, absolute equality, and 
liberty — express his formula, which 
he would oppose to property, propor- 
tionality, and sovereignty. He would 
have no property, because it is a form 
of theft ; no proportionality in the re- 
lations or grades of citizens, because 
it is inequality ; no sovereignty, be- 
cause it is tyranny. He would have 
ownership vested only in the whole, 
in which every one is equal ; and yet 
he would, unlike the communist, pre- 
serve liberty withal. 

Pierre Leroux, a philosophical 
writer of some ability, founded his 
system after the analogy of his psy- 
chological distinctions. As every 
man has knowledge, sentiment, and 
sensation, the people are to be clas- 
sified, according as they possess one 
or other of these in a pre-eminent 
degree, into learned men, artists, and 
workingmen. This will suggest the 
division of Plato into philosophers, 
warriors, and workingmen ; or of the 
Egyptian castes into priests, war- 
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riors, and laborers ; or of the Indians 
into Brahmins (priests and learned 
men), Kchatryas (warriors and ar- 
tists), and Soudras (workingmen). 
There is not much prospect of pass- 
ing from one to another of these 
classes in this life; so that Pierre 
Leroux’s system offers little induce- 
ment to diligence or improvement. 
Yet he holds that the progress of the 
community, like that of the world, 
is through many generations; that 
there is a transmigration of souls by 
which the minds of those who die 
enter into those who are next born; 
so that with the knowledge they 
acquire in this present life, they 
go on individually and collectively to 
greater perfection. In the next 
generation, therefore, those may be 
learned men who are now only artists 
or workingmen. 

In looking over the causes, the 
history, and the practical effects of 
socialism, several general facts will 
suggest themselves to the philosophic 
thinker. 

First, this cause has risen up with 
almost every great movement of the 
race, if it was not, indeed, largely 
the cause of such movement. Not 
to speak, as we might, of its appear- 
ance in the chief revolutions of the 
Eastern, Greek, and Roman nation- 
alities; in the Pythagorean, the 
Stoic, the Cynic, and the Socratic- 
Platonic philosophy ; in the Christian 
religion; in the Mohammedan and 
Buddhist reformations; or in the '! 
Papacy, — we can, in modern times, 
see it steadily follow every great 
agitation. Inthe Lutheran reforma- 
tion, it commenced at Wittenberg 
simultaneously with Protestantism, 
under the leadership of Stork and . 
Munster. The cause of communism 
was espoused even by Melanchthon, 
who anticipated making it a part of 
the reformatory doctrine. It was 
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present, also, in the Zwinglian and 
the Calvinistic reformation, in the 
form of the Communism of Zolicone, 
and other Swiss sects. It followed 
the English reformation in the 
schemes of Sir Thomas More and his 
friends; the Netherlands revolt in 
the schemes of the Anabaptists ; the 
French revolution, in the conspiracy 
of Baboeuf; the revolution of 1830, 
in the schemes of thé St. Simonians 
and Fourier; the revolution of 1848, 
in those of Cabet and his followers ; 
the revolution of 1870, in those of 
the Commune of Paris;. the recent 
revolution of Spain, in those of Bar- 
celona and other municipalities, etc. 

Again, it is very strange to see how 
the Socialists, notwithstanding their 
pretensions to equality, have al- 
ways followed acknowledged mas- 
ters. It was Christ, or Pythagoras, 
or Cabet, er Minos, or Lycurgus, in 
whose personality they adopted their 
principles, and not in that of the free 
idea itself. The Icarians, in starting 
out, bound themselves to obey M. 
Cabet .for ten years as dictator. 
They have, moreover, generally fol- 
lowed their masters even in their 
chance opinions, although having no 
relation to socialism. The Pytha- 
goreans, after the example of their 
masters, would eat no beans; the 
zealots of Rousseau’s communism 
would eat no meat; the Icarians 
are all camphor doctors, eat great 
quantities of salad, and regularly 
| purge themselves with aloes for 
' worms, all because such is the medi- 
cal system of M. Raspail, their pres- 
ent political leader. This is impor- 
tant, as showing the temperamental 
character of the socialists. 

Again, the woman question has 
generally a place in the social sys- 
tems, of whatever kind. The Onei- 
dans have a community of women ; 
the Shakers are without any form of 


matrimony, or any substitute for it ; 
the Mormons have many women. 
The Shakers are for destroying the 
race; the Mormons for propagating 
the race faster; the Essenes for 
propagating it without women (by 
adoption) ; the monks and nuns con- 
stitute a community of those who, 
under the evils of society, cannot 
marry. The French Communists 
least of all care about this question. 
They do not want a community of 
women or plurality of wives, because, 
as Frenchmen, they already live 
loosely enough with women, and 
because their relish of life in this 
respect consists in intrigues with 
other men’s wives. Nor are they 
strongly for female suffrage or female 
rule, because the women are too much 
under the priests, and would subject 
the State to clerical rule. 

Finally, it must seem that there is 
not any solution for the evils of soci- 
ety in the direction in which the 
communists are seeking it, but that 
these evils must be overcome, if at 
all, first, by a universal education 
that will not only teach men their 
exact rights, but render them more 
nearly cqual in the great contest for 
wealth and happiness; secondly, in 
a high moral culture that will dispose 
the strong to take less advantage 
of the weak; and thirdly, in a gov- 
ernment of liberty and equality that 
will not allow advantages to any 
class, in the shape of monopolies or 
other favors. Unless these requi- 
sites be fulfilled, we may expect diffi- 
culties, even in our own country, as 
our citizens rise to princely wealth, 
and with it to princely power. Only 
so long as we have yet great unculti- 
vated prairies and mines as an outlet 
for misery, and as an arena for un- 
controlled action, and while the de- 
mands of labor exceed the supply, 
are we out of danger. 
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Nor vainly Homer saw it in a dream, 
Circling the world and bounding continents ; 
Our shore is girdled by an Ocean Stream, 
Which nearest to the Vineyard Sound indents. 


There fringing the azure deep are happy isles, 
Which swim in warmth of Equatorial seas, 

And gladden in the gracious Summer’s smiles — 
The smallest, nearest to us is Penekese. 


A string of pearls they lie on Ocean’s breast, 
Steeped in a languor brought them from afar, 

And drowse through summer days in silent rest, 
Kissed by mild waves and loved of moon and star. 


Once the shy Indian saw his shadow shake 
Across the wave, as he withdrew his spear 
From the struck bass, or heard within the brake 
The tender grass torn by the feeding deer. 


_ Those dumb, waste centuries of loss are o’er, 
"A better, nobler day to them succeeds : 

Now Science rears her watch-tower by the shore,— 
-Round it are scholars whom a teacher leads. 


The light within the watch-tower is his mind, 
Cosmic, with forms of life which end in man; 
There all the tribes their place in order find, 
As if he read the thought of God’s own plan. 


As Aristotle moved among his youth 
Upon the shores of sea-beat Attica, 

Firing their souls with reverence for truth : 
So midst his thronging scholars moveth he. 


O! happy ones who read the book of life, 
Till ye through him in wisdom daily grow, 

To find how far above Earth’s barren strife 
Is the soul’s hunger (toil divine) to know. 


What pastoral lives of true simplicity ! 

Plain living and high thinking, with the bond 
Between them, of a lofty sympathy, 

Whose circlet rings this world and worlds beyond. 


Hail! generous heart which gave its home of years! 
Hail, too, ye youth who lean on such a guide! 
Long may the shrine which now glad Science rears, 
Shine like a load-star o’er the waters wide. 
T. G. A, 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE NEW HOME —LADY COLVIN — 
FAREWELL TO HOLYSHADE — PROS- 
PECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE — 
AUNT CLYM ON THE SITUATION — 
UNCLES HERBERT AND VAN— MRS. 
CAVANDER’S COMPLAINTS — ALICE 
COMBERWOOD — SUSPICIONS. 


Miss Cavanver married my father 
the day after the dinner party, to an 
account of which important ceremony 
the previous chapter was devoted ; 
and on the decease of my grandmo- 
ther the Dowager, which happened 
six months after my father’s second 
marriage, Lady John Colvin obtained 
her social step, and became Lady 
Colvin. 

My first instincts had been only 
too true. My step-mother began her 
rule by being excessively polite to 
me, and, as it seemed to the uniniti- 
ated, going out of her way to. make 
me comfortable and happy. If she 
discouraged the visits of my young 


companions at our house, it was. 


done so gently as to afford me no 
opportunity for an open rupture, 
without my putting myself, in the 
eyes of my relatives, and of course 
and specially of my father, utterly 
in the wrong. 

She was glacial. She had less sense 
of humor than any woman I have 
ever met ; and apart from her school- 
girlish education, and her proficiency 
at the piano, she had very scanty 
acquaintance with any subject in the 
literature or art of either the past or 
the present. I have before said she 
was an influence in the house. Ex- 
actly. I felt she was there, some- 
where, probably watching me in a 
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cat-like manner; and I knew that 
whatever I did which might not be 
precisely in accordance with her no- 
tions, would be immediately dis- 
covered, and would be cértainly fol- 
lowed by some sort of punishment. 
Then I was deprived of the society 
of Holyshadian friends. My amuse- 
ments were to be gradually curtailed, 
if not absolutely stopped. Formerly, 
I had done as I liked at home ; now, 
I was to be made aware that my 
selfishness must be made to yield to 
her selfishness. 

The servants curried favor with 
her and neglected me. Restrictions 
were being placed upon me for the 
first time in my life, just at the very 
moment when they were being re- 
moved from the companions of my 
own age. Had I not been brought 
“to be a man,” and forced prema- 
turely into, as it were, the perfect 
freedom of bachelorhood,—for, as I 
have shown, nothing short of this 
had I enjoyed as a boy,—I should 
not have found the restraint put upon 
my actions by the presence of a step- 
mother so unbearable. But my wings 
were to be clipped when my compan- 
ion fledglings were preparing for 
flight. 

I left Holyshade after an affecting 
interview with Dr. Courtley, who 
presented me with a handsomely 
bound copy of “ Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History” in two volumes, and 
with great tact and delicacy, ac- 
quired by long practice, pretended 
to occupy his attention with some- 
thing out-of-doors which he could 
only see from the recess of the win- 
dows of his study, while I deposited 
on his drawing-room or dining-room 
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table an envelope containing ten or 
' fifteen pounds, in notes. 

Good heavens! ten or fifteen pounds 
—for what? Why should I have had 
to give my father’s fifteen pounds to 
Dr. Courtley? For flogging me? 
Well, he had only had that pleasure 
twice, and that would have been 
dearly bought, including the birch 
itself,—to which, such was the tra- 
dition, any swished Holyshadian had 
aright after his swishing, — at fifteen 
pounds. The charge for a “ swish- 
ing,” including the birch to be given 
to the Swishee, was, I have always 
understood, five shillings. It was, I 
believe, regularly charged in the bill ; 
but the apple-twigs were not bestowed 
on the boy after the punishment. I 
suppose the birches were among the 
perquisites of Dr. Courtley’s servant. 
In the course of My Time I regret 
much wasted money, whether mine 
by earning or by inheritance ; but I 
have never got over that leaving gift 
of fifteen pounds to Dr. Courtley, 
and the other ten to my tutor. Why 
should they have been feed on my 
going away? Had not they been 
already well paid, both of them? 
What was that fee for? Had they 
either of them any power to detain 
me if I had not given them this 
money, or was it to console them for 
the loss of so delightful a companion 
as myself? They lost many equally 
delightful companions about that 
time, and must have been over- 
whelmed by such substantial conso- 
lations. Some idea lurked in my 
mind that Dr. Courtley would give 
it me back, or offer to share it with 
me, or at all events appear grateful 
for so handsome a present. Not a 
bit of it. He lisped out, — 

'“T with you ev’wy prothpewity in 
your future caweer. Good-by.” — 

. That was all I got for fifteen pounds. 
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A good wish in a stereotyped formu- 
la. Perhaps, when I had retired, he 
quickly opened the envelope to see 
if the enclosed fee was in notes or a 
check. 

_ I paid something more to old Phid- 
ler, Dr. Courtley’s shuffling pantaloon 
of a servant, to carve my name on 
one of the panels of Upper School, as 
a memorial of My Time at Holy- 
shade. Most Holyshadians left their 
mark in this way. 

With a university career before me, 
it became necessary to examine my 
position. This I had to do for my- 
self, and shape my own course. 

At that renowned seat of learning, 
Holyshade College, Learning, as far 
as I was concerned, had sat remark- 
ably still. Her ladyship seemed to 
have been asleep. She has, I imag- 
ine, bestirred herselfsince then. What 
gifts was I bringing away with me of 
her bestowing ? 

Well, I could make Latin verses 
a la mode de Gradus ad Parnassum, 
and had a respectable acquaintance 
with Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Llomer, 
and their talented assistants —I mean 
their translators. I was well up, as 
are all Holyshadians, in quantities ; 
the Holyshadian maxim with regard 
to verse-making having been, in my 
time, “ Quantity, not quality.” © 

In Greek I had never: felt any in- 
terest, and the beauties of the Greek 
drama had never been pointed out to 
me. I knew enough of the language 
to pass an examination in the Anab- 
asis, if the examination did not ven- 
ture upon details. I had the usual 
Holyshadian knowledge of ‘ Deriva- 
tions,” and in construing was not 
likely to take de by itself and trans- 
late it baldly as “but.” And what 
else? Nothing, except that I could 
play a first-rate game of Fives, was 
fond of “‘ foot-ball at the wall,” could 
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row, swim, and play billiards. As to 
moral and religious training, I have 
already stated how much I had of 
that, and just so much I carried 
away; the amount being rather less 
than what I had brought with me. 
Of the value of either time or money 
I knew nothing, except that both 
could be spent pleasantly, and the 
more one had of both, the greater the 
enjoyment of existence. With Eng- 
lish literature I was better acquainted 
than most boys of my age, in conse- 
quence of the bias given to my taste 
by my early friendship for Austin 
Comberwood. He started me with 
Scott’s novels, and after that I read 
everything and anything within my 
reach. 

But when I heard from Austin that 
a candidate for under-graduateship at 
Bulford must undergo a preliminary 
examination, and that this was far 
from easy, my valor oozed away, and 
I decided for the sister university of 
Cowbridge, where I was given to un- 
derstand the studies were eminently 
mathematical, which had the attrac- 
tion for me of being an entirely new 
branch of learning. 

There was, too, another induce- 
ment, and that was the prospect of 
an easy life at a private tutor’s, away 
from the home now ruled over by 
Lady Colvin. My father gave me my 
choice, and I chose Cowbridge Uni- 
versity, taking care to point out to 
him, at the same tithe, that I was, as 
yet, neither old enough nor learned 
enough in mathematics to be entered 
on the books of Tudor College. My 
father consulted Cavander on this 
subject, as he now did on everything, 
and the result was, that a private tu- 
tor was found for me, far away in the 
country, who was to take me under 
care for a year or so, in order, to 
state it plainly, that I might make 
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up for some of the time lost at Holy- 
shade. ‘ 

The Cavanders, brother and sister, 
governed my father’s house both in 
and out of the city, and I was not 
aware, until later, that by this time 
Colvin and Cavander was the name 
of the firm. 

The marriage did not seem to have 
brought my parent unalloyed happi- 
ness. He gave more parties, I be- 
lieve; and Lady Colvin worked to 
restore him to that position in socie- 
ty which he ought long ago to have 
held. The Colvin title was like a 
horse's trappings, hung up in a damp 
room and allowed to rust for want of 
use ; Lady Colvin had at once taken 
it down, and had commenced polish- 
ing bit and bridle, for Sir John was 
to be put through his paces and made 
to move in his proper circle. So far 
she was right, and in this respect my 
father had been undoubtedly wrong. 

“Wrong!” exclaimed my Aunt 
Clym; “yes, and my brother has 
not gone the best way to set himself 
right. He never could take good 
advice ” — by this she meant her own 
— ‘but was too fond of trusting any 
one who’d only flatter him enough.” 

My aunt seemed to feel a kind of 
pleasure now in making these re- 
marks in my presence. As to the 
Cavander family, she was inveterate 
against them. 

“If ever there was a man I thor- 
oughly distrusted,” said my Aunt 
Clym, ‘* Cavander isthat man. His 
sister is not so clever as he is, — 
that’s the only difference between 
’em. I pity that-unfortunate piece 
of putty, his wife; but as to him, I 
would n't believe him on his oath, 
not if he took it on the Bible.” 

Uncle Van fidgeted, and looked 
at my Uncle Herbert, to see what he 
would say. 
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*T don’t think that form of swear- 
ing would offer any obstacle to him, 
if he thought it worth his while to 
take an oath,” observed Uncle Her- 
bert, langnidly. He considered Cav- 
ander a sharp fellow, but Uncle Her- 
bert’s formula being, ‘“‘ Speak of a 
man as you find him,” he had always 
taken very good care to find every 
man so that he could be well spo- 
ken of. 

Everybody was, or might be, use- 
ful to Herbert Pritchard. He did 
not envy his neighbor’s carriage, 
horses, yachts, and so forth, but 
looked upon these luxuries as kept 
for his, Uncle Herbert’s, use. 

“Te” he said, ** you can’t afford 
to keep these things yourself, take 
care to make yourself agreeable to 
those who do keep them. If you 
can’t belong to all the best London 
clubs, the next best thing is to have 
friends in every one of them.” 

Cavander had been useful to him 
in a small way in the city, and Uncle 
Herbert had been assisted by him to 
the few odd pounds that are to be 
picked up by city flaneurs who keep 
their eyes and ears open, and are 
ready to take good advice on the 
spur of the moment. 

Uncle Van was not fond of Cavan- 
der ; but, being of a fishy nature, he 
was incapable of strong emotion, and 
had found by experience that it was 
generally safer, and more conducive 
to domestic comfort, to follow his 
wife’s lead in likes and dislikes. 

Aunt Clym did not care how freely 
she spoke out her mind before me. I 
had told her how I could not get on 
with my step-mother, and, in spite of 
what Aunt Clym had-said to me on 
the eve of the marriage, she had not, 
since then, ever counselled me to try. 
The Van Clyms gradually left off 
visiting at our house, and a coldness 
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sprang up between my father and 
his sister, which ended in the sus- 
pension of all friendly intercourse. 
I used, of course, to go and see my 
cousins; for the Clym family now 
sided with me, and considered me as 
decidedly and most unwarrantably 
injured in my rights. 

** Youll see what will happen,” 
said Mrs. Clym, oracularly, to her 
husband ; ‘* one of these days there ’Il 
be an exposure, and the wicked will 
cease to prosper.” 

Uncle Van intimated pleasantly to 
me that he hoped he, personally, 
should not lose by the cessation of 
the wicked’s prosperity. 

** Your uncle makes jokes on those 
things,” said my aunt, austerely, 
* but — ” 

“I do not make joy, my dear,” 
protested Uncle Van. It was true, 
he did not. 

My aunt went on, addressing him: 

* You trust your money where you 
tlink it safe. You will see. I am 
glad, for the children’s sakes, that 
mine cannot be touched. I would 
not put it in Mr. Cavander’s power 
to speculate, — for speculate he does, 
and would lead you into it, too, —not 
if he was twenty times the respec- 
table man he appears to be, and five 
hundred times over again my broth- 
er’s partner.” 

Uncle Van looked at me with a 
frightened air. I had accompanied 
him into the city the day before, and 
had heard him giving Cavander a 
commission. 

* You shoot not mention what I 
too in the city,” he said to me after- 
wards. 

**T have n’t said a word about it to 
aunt,” I told him; but I think he 
had lost faith in me. Fortunately, 
on this occasion he did take his wife’s 
advice; and as the breach between 
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the two families widened, so Uncle 
Van visited the office only at rare 
intervals, and his transactions with 
Cavander became less and less fre- 
quent, until they ceased altogether. 

I was welcomed, too, by Aunt Clym, 
because I brought news to her about 
Mrs. Cavander, who often came to 
our house, and whom I generally dis- 
covered in tears. 

She would speak to any one and 
every one of her sorrows. 

*¢ You know,” she would say, after 
walking with me from our house to 
Mrs. Clym’s, and talking to me all 
the way on her one subject, and in 
invariably the same style ; ‘“‘ James is 
-very clever, and I can never expect 
to be as clever as he is. He is very 
handsome, too, and I feel that I am 
not equal to other women whom he 
meets in society. I know he does n’t 
wish me to go about with him.” 

“] should like to hear Mr. Van 
Clym saying such a thing as that to 
me,” said my aunt, bristling up. ‘ But 
you really ought to insist upon Mr. 
Cavander not going without you.” 


“I can’t insist,” returned the fee- 


ble woman; ‘how can I?” 

Aunt Clym gave herself a little 
shake, as though she would have 
liked to perform a similar operation, 
only with greater’violence, on Mrs. 
Cavander, just to shake her into action. 

Here I interposed. I had heard 
Mrs. Cavander’s jeremiads, and they 
had by this time no interest for me, 
and obtained no sort of sympathy 
from her sister-in-law, now my step- 
mother, who evidently considered 
her a fool who was treated accord- 
ing to her deserts. The object of 
my visit was simply to say good- 
by to the Clyms, as I was off to 
Ringhurst Whiteboys on a short 
stay, previous to my going to my 
private tutor’s, where it had been 


arranged I was to make up for that 
portion of My Time which I had lost 
at Holyshade, and to prepare myself 
for the university. 

“* Miss Comberwood is considered 
very clever,” Mrs. Cavander suddenly 
commenced. 

“‘ Yes, I believe so,” I said, feeling 
that I was beginning to blush. 

I was at the blushing age. It isa 
time when we do not care to sail un- 
der false colors; when, at the word 
of command, we display our flag, and 
acknowledge’ under what queen we 
are serving. At this season the face 
of a boy is like the graduated ther- 
mometer, with a heart for a bulb and 
blood for mercury ; you can mark off 
love, sin, shame, mirth, anger, on his 
face as certainly as you can the mean 
between zero and the highest tem- 
perature on a Fahrenheit scale. 

I had corresponded with Alice 
while at Holyshade, and no one knew 
of it, at least so I thought, except 
her brother Austin. The disparity 
of our ages was, I suppose, in my 
opinion, more than equalized by the 
superiority of the male over the 
female. Of course I could not have 
formulated this, but I fancy some 
such feeling underlies all these juve- 
nile affairs of the heart. It is always 
Thumbling and the Princess. In 
after-life, if a Thumbling marries a 
Glumdalea, it is ten to one that the 
latter is his most obedient slave, and 
perhaps tyrannical Thomas Thumb 
whops her unmercifully. However, 
we did not go into this question then, 
and it has no place here without 
travelling out of the record of this 
history. : 

‘Miss Comberwood has stayed 
with you often, hasn’t she?” asked 
Aunt Clym. 

* Yes,” sighed Mrs. Cavander. It 
was a heavy, dull, stupid sigh. 
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“She is very clever, and James 
likes talking with her,” continued 
Mrs. Cavander, with a whimper in 
her voice expressive of utter helpless- 
ness. ‘They talk of things that I 
really do not understand, though I 
try very hard to.” 

“‘ Your step-mother,” said my aunt, 
turning to me, ‘told me Miss Com- 
berwood was going to be married. 
Have you heard?” 

“JT think I have,” I answered. 

I remembered Holyshade and Sir 
Frederick Sladen. I was indignant 
with him on the Verneys’ account, 
for I had not forgotten the picnic, 
and Nurse Davis’s speech on that 
occasion. 

I did not wish, however, to prolong 
my interview with the two ladies, nor 
did they offer any opposition to my 
withdrawing, as they evidently had 
still got a good deal to say to one 
another which my aunt would rather 
I should not hear ; though as to Mrs. 
Cavander, she, poor babbling soul, 
would not have been offended had 
the butler, footman, and all the do- 
mestics been summoned as an audi- 
ence of her woes. 

Austin Comberwood had by this 
time returned to England. He had 
sent me a long letter, concluding with 
the invitation to Ringhurst White- 
boys, of which I was now about to 
‘avail myself. His brother Dick was 
at Woolwich, reading for the army. 
Alice was athome. No obstacle was 
placed in my way by Lady Colvin, 
who was probably as pleased at my 
departure as I was myself. Her ob- 
jection to the presence of my school- 
boy friends at our house, I should 
now say at her house, was a polite 
method of hinting that my room was 
preferable to my company ; and as I 
was now placed under such restraints 
as made my” former free and easy 
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enjoyment of life in town impossible, 
I was only too glad to seize’ every 
opportunity of absenting myself as 
much as I could from the place which 
I could no longer regard as my home. 

My father, too, seemed to shirk me 
as much as, at Holyshade, we had 
shirked masters when out of bounds. 
As yet my step-mother had not inter- 
fered with my father’s financial ar- 
rangements in my regard, which had 
always been of a most open-handed 
character, and I felt that now he was 
paying me for being quiet and keep- 
ing out of the way. ; 

Of business, of economy, of the 
value of a shilling, except in stamps 
for letters, I still knew nothing. Of 
such matters I had been studiously 
kept as ignorant as were the Egyptian 
neophytes of the sacred mysteries of 
Isis. 

Other youths of my age could not, 
so they told me, run to this or that 
expense, because their allowance 
would not permit it; and this I was 
unable to understand. When Austin 
Comberwood informed me that his 
father had given him two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year for his univer- 
sity career, out of which he was to 
pay everything, and not to bring 
home a single bill, I considered Aus- 
tin a very lucky fellow, and nothing 
would thenceforth satisfy me but a 
similar allowance. The distinction 
between Austin’s and my view of this 
sum was, that he rightly considered 
it as intended for necessaries in the 
first place, and luxuries if possible ; 
whereas, I placed luxuries before 
necessaries, which I could have al- 
lowed to take care of themselves, 
like the pounds in the old proverb; 
and where Austin, with a bag of sov- 
ereigns, would have carefully calcu- 
lated the cost of every day in the 
year, I should have played the game 
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of life with sovereigns for counters, 
and spent them all in one day or one 
hour, under the firm conviction that 
there were not only more, but plenty 
more, in the bank whence these were 
issued, and which would refuse my 
father nothing. 

That I should have adopted this 
view was scarcely my fault, though 
it was, as events proved, undoubtedly 
my misfortune. From the first, even 
from Nurse Davis, I had always been 
led to believe my destiny to be cast 
among the richest, and the Colvin City 
mine inexhaustible. When my Aunt 

_ Clym expressed her annoyance with 
me for consorting with the Verneys, 
when afterwards she had reasoned 
with her brother on his abdication of 
the family dignity, and of his choos- 
ing his companions from a society 
beneath that in which he was born to 
move, she never failed to allude to 
the resources at his command, with 
which she used to say he might do so 
much good, and if he liked, repurchase 
the old Colvin estates, and make a 
name in Parliament.- But my father 
preferred the city for himself, and 
entertained such ideas of his son’s 
future as Aunt Clym would have had 
him act upon for hisown. Strangely 
enough, he saw how fitting this career 
was for another Colvin baronet, but 
declined the honor for himself. He 
was to be the last of the line in busi- 
ness, and I was to be the first of the 
modern race on whom the State was 
to shower its rewards. I was cer- 

' tainly not qualified for Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, and of any profession 

I had no notion except what I had 

derived from Austin, when he had 
sometimes spoken of being a clergy- 
man. I had seen a good deal of 
clergymen as masters at Holyshade, 
and they were as other men, their 
title to our reverence being not in 


their ecclesiastical but scholastic dig- 
nity. I looked forward to the day 
when, as an under-graduate, I should 
be entitled to wear a college cap and 
gown, in which costume, it seemed to 
me, I should be as good a clergyman 
as any one of them. 

. At Holyshade, as I have before 
remarked, I had seen something of 
the army, and barrack-life had no 
attraction for me as it appeared, save 
for the uniform, so uncommonly like 
Holyshade life at ** my Tutor’s” over 
again, with just a thought more lib- 
erty for smoking. 

Nearing the critical age of seven- 
teen, I had no sort of bias. I had 
begun, partly in consequence of the 
change at home, to be restless and 
fond of ‘wandering. The course of 
my education had gone far towards 
** making a man of me” ; that is, such 
a man as my father had contemplated, 
and as I have before described in this 
record; but the introduction of a 
step-mother had suddenly braced me 
up to look out into the world, and 
act for myself. In this discontented 
frame of mind I went down to Ring- 
hurst, which, after the chill of our 
household, was like walking out of a 
dank cave into the warm sunlight. 

A change had come over Alice. 
Her brother had noticed it on his 
return. Her enthusiasm for ornate 
services, and her fondness for discuss- 
ing any ecclesiastical or theological 
subject that might come up in the 
course of conversation, seemed to 
belong to a phase of her existence 
gradually passing away. Now, she 
was inclined to question, where a 
few years since she had been eager 
to teach. 

“JT think,” said Austin to me, as we 
sat together one autumn evening in 
the fir plantation opposite the house, 
“this sudden love affair, if it is a 
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love affair, has unsettled her. Per- 
haps one gets unsettled as one grows 
older.” 

Such a grave subject, treated, too, 
so gravely, was new to me, except in 
such novels and romances as had pro- 
vided me with whatever knowledge 
I then had of life. But with Austin, 
and only with him, was I ever content 
to listen and speak seriously. I was, 
unconsciously, from time to time, 
yielding myself to his influence, an 
influence always for good, as my ret- 
rospect proves. 

“ Alice will be Lady Sladen,” I 
said, giving him, as it were, a text for 
his discourse. 

It was a lazy evening after a hot 
day, and I was in the humor for 
being talked to. 

“Yes,” he replied, thoughtfully ; 
“and my mother and my father, too, 
are immensely pleased. Dick tells 
me that it was quite sudden, and he 
speaks of Sladen as a ‘ poor sort of 
fellow.’ But Dick is hot-tempered, 
and I think would be inclined to re- 
sent any one’s taking Alice away 
from us. You know it all happened 
while I was away, so that I have 
scarcely had time to make his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“T don’t think much of him,” I 
said; and, in a confidential mood, I 
contributed my quota of scandal; 
saying, however, as little as possible, 
on my own acount, about the Ver- 
neys. 

Austin heard me to the end, and 
then remarked that at all events ‘‘no 
harm had come of it,” meaning the 


affair between Sladen and Lottie; 


and this,’ as far as my information 
went, and I was not old enough to 
draw inferences, was a fair conclu- 
sion. 

We then fell to comparing notes, 
how had Austin been occupied while 
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I had been idling at Holyshade? and 
so forth. Now with other youths, 
whether so much my seniors as to be 
almost young men, like Austin, or 
of my own age, my conversation 
would have flowed freely. 

I should have talked about amuse- 
ments at Holyshade, or during the 
holidays; I should have given my 
experience of life about town, of the 
joys and delights of a fast style; I 
should have boasted of my acquaint- 
ance by sight (and sometimes I ro- 
manced a good deal on this subject) 
with the celebrities of the day, 
whether famous or notorious, and 
would have given the rein to that 
sort of light and airy discourse 
which was, at that time, in vogue 
among us ‘Old Holyshadians.” For 
at this distinction I had arrived, 
though not, as yet, at the enviable 
one of being dubbed a “* Worthy.” 
However, were I an ‘* Unworthy,” it 
would have been no more than were 
seven hundred out of the eight hun- 
dred scholars. The two most wicked 
cities this world has ever known, 
however, would have been saved for 
the sake of one godly resident; 
therefore, if my estimate be correct, 
Holyshade, after all, was in a com- 
paratively hopeful state. 

On such topics as those to which 
I have above alluded, I was as silent, 
in Austin’s company, as I would 
have been in that of his mother or 
sister. 

I liked, indeed, to exhibit myself 
to him as a lad of some mettle, and 
anything but slow; yet I could not 
bear the idea of his supposing me to 
be a mere trifler. 

In my correspondence with him, 
during his absence, I had been at 
pains to present him with the better 
side of my character; and though I 
really enjoyed writing to him, yet I 
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experienced a certain relief when I 
had finished the letter, and had re- 
sumed my own natural self. 

I always “felt good,” as I ex- 
pressed it to myself,-when with Aus- 
tin; aml even between sixteen and 
seventeen, it was through him that 
I occasionally opened my eyes to a 
brighter light than that to which I 
had till then been accustomed. But 
there were to be many progressive 
temptations by which I was to be 
tried, before I could live in the pure 
atmosphere of the planet where Aus- 
tin Comberwood dwelt. 

So it chanced that I had little to 
say, but much to hear. For my 
friend had travelled in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and had allowed 
few things worthy of note to escape 
his observation. 

** And now you finish by going up 
to Bulford,” I said ; ** and then you’ll 
be a clergyman.” 

“TI do not know,” was his reply, 
which surprised me, as I had never 
known him waver in a course when 
he himself had fixed the goal. 

* Austin says he doesn’t think 
he’ll be a clergyman,” I said to 
Alice, who had now joined us. 

** We have talked it over together,” 
said Austin, looking up affectionate- 
ly at his sister, ‘‘ though we do not 
talk over so many things as we used 
to; but I suppose that’s because 
my Alice is to have another confi- 
dant —” 

*¢ Never mind that now,” Alice in- 
terrupted him, as if annoyed by even 
this passing allusion to her marriage. 
** We don’t know what may happen 
between now and — that time.” 

I had never before heard her speak 
with even the slightest degree of pet- 
ulance to her favorite brother. 

For the moment her tone shocked 
me, and I could have resented it for 


Austin’s sake, but for his resuming 
quietly, — 

“No; nor do I care about antic- 
pating our separation. Papa talks 
of settling in London, and mamma 
considers it absolutely necessary. 
Dick will go abroad, probably, with 
his regiment, and I shall pe in my 
cap and gown at the university. My 
father seems to wish that I should go 
to the bar, where his interest, he 
says, would be of the greatest use to 
me: I do not care about it much 
myself; but, on the other hand, I 
begin to think of a clergyman’s pro- 
fession as involving a very great re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Tam sure Austin is right,” ob- 
served Alice. ‘‘He would never of 
course be such a clergyman as is Mr, 
Tabberer, our rector, who looks upon 
Sunday as his professional day, and 
is a country squire and market-gar- 
dener for the rest of the week. Why, 
he is more interested in his fruits and 
flowers than in all his poor at Ring- 
hurst taken together. I’ve visited 
among them, and I know it. And 
Austin could never be like Mr. Ker- 
shaw, at Hyde Mallow, who only 
took the curacy because there was 
good hunting and shooting in the 
neighborhood, and who visits the sick 
cottagers with a small pack of fox 
terriers at his heels. Then there’s 
Mr. Greeve, of Wylborne, who dresses 
as if he were always ready for an 
evening party, and who drives miles 
togotoadance. No, I would rather 
see Austin a barrister than a clergy- 
man of that sort.” 

Here it suddenly occurred to me 
that the masters at Holyshade were 
clergymen, and I expressed a hope 
that Austin would never resemble 
any of these ecclesiastics, from the 
unwieldy Provost, who used to puff 
and blow over the first part of the 
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communion service, and the vice- 
provost, who piped out the command- 
ments in a shrill, perky tone, or his 
reverence the Bursar, who began his 
sentences in the pulpit with a bellow 


and ended in a whisper, down to my 


old tutor, Mr. Raab, who used to 
take an occasional duty for a friend 
three miles from Holyshade, when it 
was his wont to be accompanied by a 
few of his pupils, to whom he gave 
leave out of school chapel in order 
that they might have the treat of a 
pleasant walk across the meadows by 
the river-side on a fine summer morn- 
ing, and form a portion of the scanty 
congregation assembled in the little 
parish church of Stockfield to hear 
him preach. 

I owned I did not know what kind 
of a clergyman I should have liked 
Austin to be, but my ideas on all 
such subjects were of the vaguest 
description. , 

I knew my catechism, because I 
couldn’t help that, and I had been 
confirmed at Holyshade by the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Bishop of Saw- 
der, for which I had been prepared 
by Miss Raab, my tutor’s sister, who 
presented me with a packet of tracts, 
which, with pictures, afforded us 
scapegraces considerable amuse- 
ment; and it was on this solemn 
occasion that I took the opportunity 
of refreshing my memory of the ear- 
lier-acquired cafechism. 

“And then,” said Austin, “ you 
should see our clergymen abroad. I 
‘really don’t know where they come 
, from. Mr. Venn, who was with me 
at first, knew some of them, and I’m 
sure I never wished to meet any of 
them again, — except one at Nice, 
who was very fond of music, and 
who went with me to all the grand 
services in the churches there.” 

“ But they were Catholic churches, 
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were n’t they?” I asked. Had he 
told me that they were Mohammedan 
mosques or Pagan temples, I should 
have accepted his account of it. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘“ and of course 
our dreary place for Anglican Church 
worship was n’t to be compared for a 
moment with one of these splendid 
churches. I should have preferred 
my own service to any of theirs, I 
think, could I have had our own old 
church of Whiteboys, with even 
Alice’s old enemy, the rector, to con- 
duct it. But the carelessness, the 
irreverence I witnessed Sunday after 
Sunday —” 

**In Roman Catholic churches?” 
asked Alice. 

* No, in our English place of wor- 
ship; it was simply revolting. As 
for the sermons, they were generally 
stupid. All the English went as a 
matter of nationality, and out of 
compassion for the clergyman, who, 
I believe, had only a small allowance 
to live on, in addition to his congre- 
gation’s subscriptions. There was a 
fairly respectable specimen where we 
were staying. I was not impressed 
personally by him, when, on meeting 
him subsequently at a table @héte, I 
heard him inform my tutor that he 
did n’t make a very good thing of 
it.” 

‘“ Was he married?” asked Alice. 

“Yes,” answered Austin, “ and 
there were three daughters whom the 
poor man had to take to all the par- 
ties and dances throughout the sea- 
son, in the hope of their making good 
matches, and so relieving him of a 
portion of his burden. I once came 
across a good-natured Bulford man, 
a married English clergyman, who 
tried to affect the dress of the native 
Catholic priests. He was very an- 
gry because our German landlady 
would not understand his preten- 
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sions ; and when he attempted to ex- 
plain to her that he was a priest, she 
shook her head, smiled, addressed 
chim as Herr Pasteur, and asked after 
his wife and five grown-up daughters, 
who had the reputation of being the 
greatest flirts in the place.” , 
Alice sighed. ‘It is difficult, most 
difficult, to believe in such men being 
divinely set apart for their office,” 
she said. 
“ It is,” returned Austin, gravely ; 
* and, as I was saying to you yester- 
day, Alice dear, what proof shall I 
ever have, or those about me, that I 
should be so set apart? And if the 
clergy are divinely commissioned, in 
what are they in the least superior 
to other ordinary men, who know 
just as much about religion, and 
sometimes more, than those who set 
themselves up to be their teachers? ” 
He was talking far above the ca- 
pacity of my youthful intelligence, 
yet I have no doubt but that his 
words were seeds dropped on a likely 
soil. As tares spring up among the 
wheat, so, on the other hand, sweet 
wild strawberries grow in the rank 
grass by the side of a stagnant pond. 
Whence the seed came, when it took 
root, none can tell; but innocent 
children discover the bright red ber- 
ries with shouts of delight; as 
Heaven's angels, who have sown as 
silently, but more carefully, than 
their fallen brethren, may point ex- 
ultingly to the good fruit, dwarfed 
indeed, but flourishing, in the midst 
of nettles and noisome weeds. 
Subsequent events brought this 
conversation vividly to my mind, and 
though Iwas wearied with the sub- 
ject, which was then .almost unin- 
telligible to me, I well remember 
Alice’s manner, as being, in its rest- 
lessness, so different from her former 
impassioned self. Two years before, 


she would have attacked Austin for 
what she would have deemed his pro- 
fanity, and would have professed her- 
self unable to understand how he 
could for a moment admit one doubt 
as to the sacred character of the priest- 
hood of her ideal Church of England. 

Since then she had fallen under 
another influence, but it angered her 
to have it said, even by her dear 
brother, that her hold upon the 
standard under which she had en- 
listed had been relaxed by a force 
to which she had gradually been 
compelled to yield. This flag was 
no longer her pride and her encour- 
agement ; it embarrassed her move- 
ments. She made some show of still 
grasping her colors, but it- was evi- 
dent to those who understood her at 
that time, that she was often on the 
point of flinging them down on the 
march, and abandoning them forever. 

“Tt would be better,” she said, 
** for you to be a barrister than to be 
teaching either what you did not be- 
lieve, or did not understand.” 

‘* My dear Alice,” Austin began, in 
a tone of remonstrance ; but-his sister 
took him up quickly, and with more 
of her old impetuosity than I had 
hitherto noticed, — 

“IT, too, have seen something of 
clergymen,” she said. ‘* Besides Mr. 
Tabberer and Mr. Kershaw, look at 
Andrew.” She alluded to her broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. McCracken. “ Why 
old Mr. Tabberer said he admired 
floral decorations, and did not mind 
— fancy! did not mind! — having a 
cross on the altar, only he objected 
to my using the word altar, not be- 
cause, he said, there really was any 
harm in it, but because it might 
engender superstition. I asked him, 
for you know I had been reading a 
good «deal about it,” — Alice consid- 
ered herself something of a theolo- 
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gian, — “‘ what particular grace was 
conferred by the bishop’s laying on 
of hands at his ordination — ” 

“ And what could he say?” asked 
Austin. 

“Say! He had nothing to say, 
except that the subject was too far 
above me; that there were certain 
formal words which every candidate 
for orders had to read, and that, on 
the whole, he considered his ordina- 
tion as a solemn ceremony ; and just 
as the consecration of a church might 
be the setting apart a building, so 
the ordination would be the setting 
apart a person for a special purpose. 
Mr. Amphthill, his curate, who was 
here for a short time, gave me a very 
different view of the matter; he said 
he was a successor of the apostles, 
and that old Mr. Tabberer was also.” 

* Without being aware of it,” said 
Austin, smiling. 

“That is what Mr. Cavander said.” 
She stopped suddenly, as though she 
would have recalled these words had 
she been able. 

“I know you talked all over this 
with him,” Austin observed; and 
then, as if unwilling to pursue this 
part of the subject any further, he 
reverted to her mention of Mr. Mc- 
Cracken, and inquired, “* What did 
Andrew say?” 

“He told me that Mr. Tabberer 
was too much of a Tory, and was of 
the old-fashioned Church and State 
type, which hated dissent, where, af- 
ter ‘all, there was real hearty spiri- 
tual life. He expressed his opinion 
that Mr. Amphthill was a Jesuit. 

At this point I was interested. I 
had read about Jesuits in romances, 
and my notion of them was grotesque. 
I had never seen one; and from the 
flavor I had got of them in fiction, I 
could have described such a creature 
with about as much accuracy as a 
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man, blind from his birth, might be 
expected to describe a crab, only from 
having tasted the delicacy with pep- 
per and vinegar. The word Jesuit 
conveyed to my mind inquisitions, 
tortures, poisoners in disguise, and a 
number of creeping, crawling tlrings, 
half fiend, half human, with, perhaps, 
tails. What a Jesuit was in reality, 
I honestly had not the smallest idea, 
go powerful had been the national 
English traditions influencing my 
mind through the channels of ro- 
mances founded on so-called history. 
It is thus that ignorant prejudices are 
fostered ; and how few of us in after- 
life have the time or the will to sift 
the rubbish of the dust-bin of history 
on the chance of discovering the dia- 
mond of truth. 

“ Was hea Jesuit?” I asked, inno- 
cently. 

Alice paid no attention to my ques- 
tion, for she was in earnest now. 

** I told Andrew that Mr. Amph- 
thill hoped to see confession restored 
in the Church of England, whereat 
he was horrified. .I pointed out to 
Andrew that both he and Mr. Amph- 
thill had to use the awfully solemn 
form of absolution in the visitation 
of the sick, to be pronounced by an 
English clergyman over a dying per- 
son who had confessed. Andrew re- 
plied, that there was a great deal in 
the prayer-book that wanted alter- 
ing ; that this particular instance was 
merely a form meant for the solace 
of a certain sort of weak mind, — like 
mine, I suppose he meant; that the 
use of it was optional, and that it 
had been aJlowed to remain, in order 
to conciliate Catholics at the Refor- 
mation, and that no one with a grain 
of sense believed in the existence of 
such a power ; and that, speaking for 
himself, if he pretended to possess 
it, he would be no minister of the 
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Church of England. Yet,” she con- 
tinued, meditatively, more as if com- 
muning with herself than address- 
ing us, ‘were there such a mission 
of forgiveness, could one indeed be 
sure of —” 

She paused, and, bending her head, 
plucked the grass fitfully. Austin 
leaned over her, and put his arm 
round her neck. 


“ We think together,” he said ;- 


‘and I have three years of study 
before me. I wish I could be a cler- 
gyman; we have both of us always 
wished that. Don’t you remember 
how gravely we had settled our fu- 
ture ; neither of us to marry, but you 
to keep house for me at the parson- 
age or the rectory?” 

** Yes.” 

** All that, so far, is changed now. 
You are going to be married, and I 
have not yet made up my mind as to 
what I shall be when I leave the 
university. Come, dear, there’s the 
supper bell, and we’ve quite tired 
out poor Cecil.” 

I call to mind now how that night, 
sitting alone in my room at Ring- 
hurst, I reflected on this conversation, 
and was puzzled by it. A change 
seemed to be coming over me, and 
over those whom I toved best. So 
much I perceived distinctly, but I 
was too young to trace results to 
causes, and too much engrossed with 
my own domestic affairs to bestow 
more than a passing thought on 
those of others, however near or 
dear to me they might be. 

That Austin was contemplating 
an alteration in the plan of his life, 
that his sister was going to be mar- 
ried. (an event which was being 
looked forward to by Mrs. Cavander 


with unconcealed satisfaction), that 
I detested Sir Frederick Sladen on 
sufficient grounds, and that somehow 
in the midst of all this a comparison 
between Alice and Julie would thrust 
itself upon me to the disadvantage 
of the former,—all these subjects 
of interest presented themselves to 
my mind as in the jumble of a dream, 
to be ultimately absorbed into my 
own personal and present grievance, 
namely, my father’s recent marriage. 

My Holyshadian habit of keeping 
an irregular sort of diary was at this 
time a source of great relief to me. 
This diary, kept from time to time m 
various old-fashioned account-books 
with clasps, served me as a confiden- 
tial friend, into whose ear I would 
pour my griefs, my complaints, and 
such ‘observations on my friends’ 
words and deeds as I could not have 
made to any one likely to repeat 
them. On looking over a drawer 
full of these sketchy records, I have 
been surprised to find how briskly 
my memory has been refreshed as to 
details concerning My Time, which 
have been necessary to my evidence 
when appearing as a “witness to 
character,” that character being my 
own. . 

I quitted Ringhurst Whiteboys 
soon after.. Alice had gone on a 
visit to some friends (she was always 
going away on visits now, Austin 
said). And only stopping in London 
to call at the office in the city, where, 
according to my father’s directions, 
I was provided with ample funds for 
my journey and my residence at my 
private tutor’s, I set out for Hillbor- 
ough House, Collington, Devonshire, 
where I was to pass the interval be- 
tween Holyshade and the University: 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A FRESH SCENE — A PUPIL — PRIVATE 
HISTORY — THE DRIVE — NEW IDEAS 
— DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF HILLBOR- 
OUGH —MR. BLUMSTEAD APPEARS 
— FURTHER DESCRIPTION—HIS REP- 
UTATION. 


HitiBoroves House; near Colling- 


ton, Devonshire, was the strangest. 


residence for a country parson like 
my tutor, the Rev. John Henry Blum- 
stead. 

A curly-headed pupil in a pony- 
' carriage was waiting to receive me 
at Collington Station. His name 
was Ashton, and he was about eigh- 
teen. He wore a pea-jacket, boating 
trousers, and a tarpaulined straw 
hat, whence I inferred that he had 
lately come off the river. It ap- 
peared, however, that this nautical 
taste of his was the consequence, not 
of his having come off a river, for 
there was not one for miles round, 
but of his having been to sea, which 
profession he had quitted in disgust, 
and had come to Mr. Blumstead’s to 
prepare himself for Bulford. This, 
and much more as to the amusements 
of Hillborough House, Ashton told 
me as we went along ; and before we 
had reached my tutor’s abode I was 
pretty well master of my compan- 
ion’s family history, and was pre- 
pared for the best or the worst, as it 
might come, at Hillborough. 

It was a lovely autumn evening, 
and every fresh ascent (we were 
perpetually dipping down and coming 
up again in a way that reminded me 
of bathing) opened before us an 
ever-varying aspect of the undulating 
fields and meadows, terminating in 
distant hills of such a bright blue as 
Thad never till now noticed out of 
a landscape painting. The rocks 
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about us, for it was a very rough 
way, were of a rich brown, not un- 
like the color of a wedding-cake, and 
the herbage, of a deep ultramarine, 
formed a strongly marked fore- 
ground to the picture, making the 
distance all the brighter and lighter 
by the contrast. The swiftly pass- 
ing clouds drew, as it were, cloth | 
after cloth from off the face of the 
fields, suggesting to my Holyshadian 
mind the brown-holland covering 
being rapidly removed from a series 
of well-kept billiard-tables. 

The view was entirely new to me, 
who had never before seen a hill 
country. We bumped over a rutty 
road, past many hovels and a few 
well-kept cottages, which, I was 
informed, represented a portion 
of Hillborough parish. Ringhurst 
Whiteboys was a town compared 
with this. The country folks, too, 
spoke a dialect which was almost 
unintelligible to my ears. My com- 
panion seemed to be well up in the 
patois, and amused himself and me 
considerably by addressing the rus- 
tics in their own native tongue, and 
then translating the conversation for 
my benefit. 

Altogether I was charmed with 
the novelty. 

‘“* You’ll keep a horse or a pony 
and a trap here, of course,” said 
Ashton. ’ 

This was a novel idea 


to me, but 
it was one that coincided with my 
own notions of luxury and self-im- 


portance. However, never having 
mentioned the subject to my father, 
I thought it as well to inquire what 
necessity existed for such an outlay 
at Hillborough. Ashton explained : 

“You see,” he said, ** you’ll want 
to go about to picnics and parties, 
and old Blumstead doesn’t keep a 
trap himself, and so it depends upon 
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us whether the ladies go or not 
They’re very jolly, and we take 
them. You can’t hire anything here, 
not even a donkey, as there’s no 
town, bar Collington, for miles.” 

** And who are the ladies?” Iasked, 

caturally enough. 

*‘ There’s Miss Fowler, she’s Blum- 
my’s sister-in-law ; he’s a widower, 
you know,” Ashton answered. ‘* Then 
there’s the eldest Miss Blumstead, 
rather starchy, but pretty; Miss 
Fowler looks after her,” added my 
knowing young friend, giving me a 
side glance, and the horse an en- 
couraging flick, which caused him to 
go ahead with a jerk that nearly 
landed me on-his back over the dash- 
board. “The other girl, I mean 
her sister, is away just now, staying 
with my aunt, who always has some 
companion with her whom she takes 
a fancy to for sometime. You must 
know her. Very jolly, and got a 
beautiful yacht.” 

“Who has?” I inquired, thinking 
at first. that he was alluding to the 
younger Miss Blumstead. 

‘My aunt, of course. She’s great 
fun.” So he finished, reverting, 
illogically, to his first theme. “ You 
must have an animal and a trap.” 

This was a suggestion upon which 
I determined to act as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It -had long been an ambition of 
mine to possess a horse and vehicle 
of some sort, having envied the old 
Holyshadians in barracks their neat 
turnouts; and now that the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I would not 
let a week pass without furnishing 
myself with what Ashton had clearly 
' demonstrated to be an absolute ne- 
cessity.. As to the cost, that never 
troubled me for a moment. I pro- 
tested that nothing but a dog-cart 
and a fast trotter would suit me, and 


from that moment Ashton, who re- 
gretted his own inability to afford so 
expensive an equipage, was my ad- 
miring friend and sworn ally. Now 
for the first time I began to appreci- 
ate the advantage which a youth, who 
has been at Holyshade, possesses 
over one who has not; and as this 
gradually broke upon me, and we 
drove up to.the front door, I felt 
more as if I had come to teach, than 
to receive instruction. 

I have already said that Hillbor- 
ough House was a strange residence 
for a simple country’ parson, and I 
think its description will bear me out 
in this remark. 

It was a very large house, of the 
Italian style, looking as though some 
eccentric person had brought a Lon- 
don club-house down here, and had 
set it on the top of a hill, for the 
benefit of the pure country air. 

It was perfectly square, and paint- 
ed a bright glaring white, unrelieved 
by any color, whether from a vene- 
tian blind or a geranium. A colon- 
nade, the roof of which was supported 
by plain columns like those in a 
child’s box of wooden bricks, went 
all round it, and formed a useful 
promenade in wet weather. 

On the plan of a Pompeian house, 
the rooms were in the corridors that 
inclosed the central hall, the height 
of which was that of the house itself. 
This hall, which was lighted by win- 
dows in a dome above, contained the 
grand staircase, while the servants’ 
staircase was concealed, and within 
the walls on one side of the quad- 
rangle. 

On the whole it had so classic an 
air about it, that had the Rev. John 
Henry Blumstead issued from the 
front door and appeared in the color- 
nade in a toga, with a garland round 
his head and sandals on his fect, I 
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should not have been very much sur- 
prised. , 

The house had been built by a 
nobleman, who had given it up after 
trying it for a short time, and had 
then conferred it upon its present 
occupant, to whom he had given the 
small living of Hillborough. 

Mr. Blumstead, who was a Bulford 
man, with a scholarly reputation, 
had soon found it necessary to follow 
his sister-in-law’s advice, and take 
pupils. There was plenty of room 
for them, and they were more profit- 
able than pigs or poultry. There 
was, too, no difficulty in obtaining 
them, as, thanks to the reputation 
for scholarship above mentioned, 
many of his most aristocratic friends, 
whom he had years before assiduously 
cultivated at the university, were only 
too glad to avail themselves of his 
services for their sons who were to 
follow in their own footsteps. Not 
that they remembered Mr. Blum- 
stead’s having in any way distin- 
guished himself while at college ; he 
had only come out as a B.A. without 
honors, and had subsequently taken 
his M.A., which step, as every one is 
aware, requires only the payment of 
certain fees into the university chest, 
and something more for the good of 
the college of which you may happen 
tobe a member. Yet he had been 
credited by every one with the pos- 
session of high mathematical attain- 
ments, which in his day were, they 
explained to one another, of small 
value except at Cowbridge, to which 
university it was clearly his misfor- 
tune, and not his fault, that he did 
not belong. 

Ashton informed me that he be- 
lieved, from what he had heard from 
his father, that Mr. Blumstead owed 
his name for classical scholarship to 

the fact that he had successfully 
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coached Lord Muffat through his de- 
gree, after that unlucky young noble- 
man had twice failed in the most 
gallant attempts. Lord Muffat, now 
Earl of Willesden, had never forgotten 
this feat of tutorship, and when Mr. 
Blumstead wrote to him announcing 
his intention of regularly taking pu- 
pils, he recommended him to all his 
friends as a man of such erudition, 
amd so skilful in imparting his 
knowledge to others, as to he un- 
rivalled by any living professor. 
The Earl quoted himself as an in- 
stance of Mr. Blumstead’s skill, 
saying, “’Gad, sir, he got me 
through !” which was a life-long won- 
der to himself, and rendered his 
lordship* a splendid advertisement 
for his former coach. 

This highly recommended precep- 
tor of youth had a pear-shaped head, 
big at the cranium, and diminishing 
towards the chin. His neck, encir- 
cled by a loose, white tie, was, as 
it were, the stalk of the pear. He 
was bald, and gray hair rose up on 
each side from the temples to the 
back, like the sea-froth about a pol- 
ished bowlder. 

It was clear, at the first glance, 
that there was nothing outside his 
head, and, after a brief acquaintance, 
I arrived at the conclusion that there 
was very little more inside. . 

Allowing for Lord Meffat’s' degree 
as a fluke in the annals of private 
tuition, just as an outsider from an 
unknown stable may falsify all prog- 
nostications about a Derby favorite, 
and immortalize his trainer, —I say, 
putting this aside as a chance hit, to 
what had Mr Blumstead owed what- 
ever success in life he had achieved ? 
Ianswer, unhesitatingly, he owed it to 
his broad, massive forehead, and his 
nose of the genuine Roman type. In 
the most flourishing era of Paganism 
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he would have been Blumstedius, the 
chief augur ; and had he met his most 
intimate friend in the whole College 
of Augurs, he (Blumstedius) would 
not for one second have tolerated a 
smile or a wink, but would have val- 
ued himself and the secret of his own 
incapacity too highly, to admit the 
truth, even in confidence and. unoffi- 
cially, to the man who had best rea- 
son to know that the chief augur was 
. only a solemn idiot. 

The Rev. Mr. Blumstead’s face, like 
that of the milkmaid in the gong, had 
been his fortune. No one —so fath- 
ers who were acting upon my Lord 
Muffat’s recommendation reasoned — 
no one with such a brow as Blum- 
stead’s could be a fool. Artd indeed 
it would have been difficult to convict 


him of folly out of his own mouth, 


for in society he had seldom opened 
it but to agree, or to utter in a sono- 
rous tone, and with a calm air of 


peaceful superiority, platitudes which * 
sounded at the time like the words 
of true wisdom. He manufactured 
sermons in his library, where he had 
indeed a formidable array of theo- 


logical works. He belonged to no 
religious party in the Church, His 
* views” were, so to speak, held for 
him by his sister-in-law and his 
daughters, who followed their aunt’s 
teaching. Were all Anglican cler- 
gymen. like Mr. Blumstead, the Eng- 
lish church would be at peace; but, 
it would be a corpse. 

Next to being rich, it is best to 
have the reputation for wealth; and 
next. to being clever, it is best to be 
given credit for talent. To give credit 
is a phrase implying no pressure for 
immediate payment. Mr. Blumstead 
presented his creditors with his fore- 
head for their security. This, backed 
by that brilliant living example al- 


ready quoted, namely, the Earl of’ 


Willesden? was quite.sufficient. The 
Earl did business with Sir John’s 
house in the city, and had there men- 
tioned Mr. Blumstead. 

He had his faults, like other great 
men. He was of a choleric disposi- 
tion. A stupid, passionate man will 
go at a stone-wall like a mad bull. 
Fortunately for him, Miss Fowler, his 
sister-in-law, held the reins with a 
tight hand, and did with him what 
she pleased. 

He had his accomplishments, too, 
for he was, or pretended to be, pas- 
sionately fond of the science of mu- 
sic; and. associating this with the 
idea of keeping up his reputation for 
high mathematics, he would repre- 
sent himself as passing his hours of 
recreation in attempting loguarithias 
on the German flute. 

The flute and the bugle were his 
instruments, and I had reason to 
sincerely wish they had not been. 

Miss Fowler permitted their use, 
as I discovered, for a certain wise 
purpose. The flute had been fash- 
ioned according to his own order and 
design, years and years ago, and had 
twice as many holes 4s any ordinary 
one. This, he thought, gave him 
more chance of producing such cor- 
rect and exact notes as, he would 
explain, must lie, even though ex- 
pressed in logarithms, between } and 
c, or between e and f, which had no 
semitone between them. His pupils 
were unable to plumb the depth of 
these mysteries, but of one they were 
all quite sure, that if the flute had 
twice as many holes as any other, it 
made, at all events, twice as much 
noise. 

Mr. Blumstead’s innocent ambition 
was to perfect the flute, but the diffi- 
culty increased with the size and 
number of the holes. Every one in 
Hillborough House, except perhaps 
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Miss Fowler, sincerely hoped that 
this object might be speedily accom- 
plished. When the flute should be 
perfected, it was probable that he 
and experi- 


would then be satisfied, 
mentalize no more. 

I have hinted that Miss Fowler had 
a sufficient reason for encouraging 
the performance. She continued to 
do so because when she had first 
come to reside with him after his 
bereavement, her brother-in-law dis- 
covered to her his hitherto unman- 
ageable temper, which had been the 
cause of much grief and domestic 
sorrow during his married life. She 
hit upon the flute as an expedient ; 
and whenever she saw him seized 
with a fearful paroxysm of passion, 
when his scalp would become appar- 
ently so red-hot that it seemed as if 
cold water would frizzle on it as on a 
stove, she used to insist upon his 
retiring to the study and playing the 
flute, through the holes of which he 
literally blew off his steam. Now, a 
look from her was enough, and when 
he felt he was no longer master of 
himself (the most trivial thing would 
make him boil over, like the “* shallow 
pot” in the old proverb, which is 
“soon hot”), he would, from sheer 


force of habit, walk sharply out of. 


the room, and the next instant we 
were sure to hear the shrieks of the 
flute, which was being tortured in the 
study. 

The key-bugle he blew regularly 
every morning. It was used instead 
of a bell, or a gong, to rouse the 
sleepers. He only knew a few cav- 
alry calls on it, and I often wished 
he had learnt a tune. 

Miss Fowler was a maiden lady, 
sharp, clever, and a thorough woman 
of the world. Miss Blumstead had 
what is termed, I believe, an inter- 

esting face, which was very nearly 
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being either handsome or pretty ; but 
she was only an automaton in her 
aunt’s hands, being perhaps just a 
thought cleverer than her talented 
parent. 

Looking back, now, to my drive 
from Collington to Hillborough, I 
little thought that the careless young 
sailor pupil, who volunteered his 
confidence so freely, was, hereafter, 
destined to form a link, slight, per- 
haps, but strong, in the chain which, 
through life, has connected my for- 
tunes with those of one with whom 
it was at that time most unlikely he 
should ever become acquainted. Yet 
so it was to be. 

Ashton and myself became fast 
friends, though his was a friendship of 
a very different type from Austin’s. 
I soon found that the Hillborough 
party was never omitted from any of 
the country festivities, of which at 
all times of the year there was more 
than enough to prevent one ever 
complaining of the dulness of a pro- 
vincial life. 

I now set to work with a will to 
prepare myself ‘for Cowbridge. I 
rejoiced in a new kind of life which 
was free from the irksome restraint 
of Lady Colvin’s presence, and hav- 
ing within a very short time suited 
myself not only with a dog-cart, 
bright harness, a high-stepping bay, 
and a small boy out of the village, 
dressed in a tiger’s livery, I felt that 
I had completely set up for myself 
en garcon, and, at the end of six 
weeks at Hillborough, I imagined 
myself at least four years older than 
I had been on my arrival. 

For me the present time was more 
than a mere change of scene ; it was, 
as it were, a new drama, with new 
interests, new action, and an entire 
novelty in the dramatis persone. 

For a while I could forget the 
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Cavariders, and even became negli- 
gent in my correspondence with 
Austin Comberwood. My Time at 
Hillborough, which was the entr’acte 
- between Holyshade and Cowbridge, 
would not have demanded any es- 
“pecial notice from me here, but for 
one event which I must hasten to 
record. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HILLBOROUGH — PICNICS — MR. AND 
MRS. BOB — THE NEW YOUNG LADY- 
COMPANIONS — UNCLE HERBERT — 
ADVICE— COLVIN IMPULSE— AN IN- 
VITATION — CHANGES — RINGHURST 
WHITEBOYS ONCE MORE— PREPARA- 
TIONS. 


Aston and myself were Mr. Blum- 
stead’s only pupils, and he was there- 
fore able to bestow on us his indi- 
vidual attention. 

Now for the first time I conceived 
a liking for study, for our tutor was 
sufficiently well versed in his subjects 
to be able to arouse the curiosity of 
any pupil of an inquiring turn. He 
showed us difficulti¢s in mathematics, 
and left us to solve them. He sel- 
dom answered a question in classics, 
but observed that his way was inva- 
riably to refer to authorities. These 
authorities were dictionaries, gram- 

‘mars, and lexicons, on accessible 
shelves, and Mr. Blumstead must 
have acquired a vast amount of eru- 
dition in the course of his teaching 
me. 

What I learnt then I learnt thor- 

oughly; and I pay this tribute to 

Blumstead’s memory, that he acted 

as master of the ceremonies in intro- 
ducing me to the “‘ authorities” above 

mentioned, whose acquaintance I 

might perhaps have never made but 
for his intervention. 
My time at Biumstead’s was not 
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thrown away. After two upsets, and 
consequent expenses, for there is no 
exception to the rule of paying for 
experience, I learnt to drive; and 
my showy dog-cart, with a tiger be- 
hind, quite threw into the shade my 
companion Ashton’s low four-wheeled 
chaise and little rough-and-ready 
pony. 

Among the numerous picnics to 
which we were invited, there was one 
alone which, as bearing in any way 
on my future, I must not omit from 
these confidential records. It was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Burdon, rela- 
tions of Ashton’s, who had taken a 
house near Dawlish for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burdon were the 
most popular couple I have ever met. 
They were known everywhere as Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Burdon, to distin- 
guish them from the Toms and Dicks 
of their family ; and as Mr. Burdon 
had from his earliest school-days been 
known familiarly as Bob, so Mrs. 
Robert, who was as warm-hearted, 
lively, and “‘ jolly” as her husband, 
had been very soon after her mar- 
riage christened Mrs. Bob, and ever 
afterwards, by her own wish, so ad- 
dressed by her intimates. 

It was a great privilege for a 


.youngster to. be a friend of Mrs. 


Bob’s' It was a recommendation to 
their own circle, and it was a passe- 
partout outside. 

The Bob Burdons were very rich, 
and spent their money well and wise- 
ly. Their house, wherever it was, 
and they were always changing it, 
preferring to have no fixed residence, 
was invariably open to all comers, 
and their hearty ‘‘Come and see us” 
really meant that the giver of the 
invitation would be honestly disap- 
pointed if it were not accepted. 
They had travelled much, and reck- 
oned a number of foreigners among 
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their acquaintances, who on coming 
to England were sure of a hospitable 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Bob. 
They had no children, but several 
pets, which travelled with them ; and 
Mrs. Bob was invariably accompanied 
by some young lady, frequently by 
two, whom she had chosen for such 
distinguishing social qualities as 
would be of assistance to her in her 
informal and chatty receptions, and 
would supply the place of a grown- 
up daughter, when in the absence of 
excitement Mrs. Bob might happen 
to be thrown on her own domestic 
resources. 

Their yacht was ‘in reality their 
home, for this was kept in trim all 
the year round; and as they always 
took a furnished house or apartments 
when on shore, it was no trouble to 
them at any moment to order their 
things to be packed up, to embark on 
board the “‘ Stella,” and start for Nor- 
way and Sweden, or the Mediterra- 
nean, as their caprice might suggest 

When I first met this happy couple, 
they had been married about fifteen 
years, and I do not suppose there had 
ever been one minute in the course of 
their lives when they had repented 
their union. 

Mrs. Bob informed me that she 
already knew one of my relations very 
well indeed; that, indeed, he was 
one of their most intimate friends, 
and never missed a season’s yachting 
, With them. 

After this I scarcely required to be 
‘ told that this relative was Uncle 
Herbert. 

The “Bobs” were just the people 
he would love. The honest fellow 
would have said to them with fervor, 
“Your home shall be my home ; your 
table my table ; your yacht my yacht ; 
and where thou goest I also will go, 
at your expense.” 
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So it was not long ere he appeared 
in all his glory of summer costume, 
at Corfield, which was the name of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob’s temporary resi- 
dence, and was the life and soul of 
the picnic parties, and of the house 
generally. 

It was he who handed his host’s 
best cigars about to friends, who com- 
manded the servants, who suggested 
plans for the day’s amusement ; and a 
stranger arriving at Corfield would 
have concluded that Uncle Herbert 
was the generous and hospitable 
entertainer, andthe “‘ Bobs” his old 
friends, staying with him for some 
time. 

Between my own willingness to 
make a confidante of Mrs. Bob, and 


‘my uncle’s readiness to impart his 


information on the subject, the Colvin 
family history had been long known 
in detail to the Burdons, who sin- 
cerely condoled with me on the 
change which had lately taken place 
in Sir John’s household. 

The Burdon party at this time con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Tom, Miss 
Fanny Blumstead, who was my tutor’s 
second daughter, a pretty, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, fresh-colored, lively girl, 
and Mrs. Tom’s resident protégée, 
Miss Clara Wenslow, a brunette al- 
most to sallowness. 

One evening, in Ashton’s absence, 
Uncle Herbert drove with me to the 
station, on our return from a fishing 
excursion, off Dawlish. 

*¢ Cecil,” said Uncle Herbert, ab- 
ruptly. 

I was all attention. He so seldom 
spoke with an air of conviction, that 
a smack of real earnestness in his* 
tone put me immediately on the gué 
vive. 

“You ’re a young fellow yet,” said 
Uncle Herbert, ‘quite a boy, and 
therefore it’s just as well to warn 
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you against making a fool of your- 
self. I know the world, and I know 
young men in it, and am perfectly 
aware that, as a rule, with scarcely 
an exception, advice is utterly thrown 
away.” 

** Not on me,” I ventured to reply. 

* Ah!” hereturned dubiously, ** we 
shall see. What I’m going to ob- 
serve is this. You’re very easily 
taken in. Every impulsive chap at 
your turn of life is — by” he paused 
for a second, as if considering. 

“By whom?” I asked. 

‘* By himself,” said Uncle Her- 
bert, decidedly. ‘I mean by his own 
vanity and love of admiration. A 
girl expresses herself your admirer, 
and immediately you become hers ; 
a girl shows a preference for you, and 
you fall head over ears in love with 
her.” 

I felt myself blushing, and did not 
feel inclined to ask at whom his allu- 
sion pointed.. 

** Tam putting you on your guard,” 
he went on; ‘‘ there is no such mis- 
take in life as marrying too early. 
I don’t say that you are going to 
make an ass of yourself just yet, 
before you are even of age; but I 
foresee that unless you have some 
one at your elbow to guide you, you ’Il 
lose yourself, and be precious sorry 
for it afterwards.” 

** My dear Uncle, I have no sort 
of intention,” I began. 

“Precisely. That’s justit. You 
don’t intend to fall in love when you 
set out in the morning, but before 
lunch time you ’ve done it. Youdon’t 
intend to go one step farther than a 
* flirtation, but half an hour after you’ve 
commenced, you find you’ve passed 
the limits, and are caught. There’s 
no way out of it: the only thing is to 
take my advice, and don’t go in for it. 
If my sister had lived, and you had had 


a mother at home to look after you in 
this respect, I should not have been 
advising you. Butyou ask Mrs. Bob. 
I'll get her to have a chat with you, 
for the best companion and guide a 
young man can have on entering the 
world is aclever middle-aged married 
woman, who knows the ins and outs 
of society. Her influence will do 
more for him than any lectures either 
from father or uncles. 

Herbert Pritchard was right, but 
of course I could not at that time be 
expected to agree with him on sucha 
nice point. 

I simply protested that I had no 
idea of anything like a serious attach- 
ment; and for that matter, speaking 
honestly, I did not then know the 
meaning of the phrase. How can the 
words “serious attachment” mean 
anything to a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen, however precocious he 
may be? iy 

And yet it seems to me, reviewing 
of the past, that young men nowa- 
days do understand the phrase, and, 
more, know how to guard themselves 
against yielding to any such absurd 
sentiments. The other day I was lec- 
turing a young friend in much the 
same style as Uncle Herbert had lec- 
tured me,—no matter how many years 
ago: enough that it has been here 
recorded, — and what does he get up 
and say? Why this:— 

** My dear Ganache,”— he did not 
use this word, but it was subauditum, 
and underlaid the speech,—‘‘I am not 
such a fool as I look. I can’t afford 
to do any more than flirt; the mer- 
est innocent flirtation. Je ne suis 
pas un parti, moi, vous comprenez —” 
this is another modern affectation ; 
we in our time did not interlard our 
discourse with French, but then I am 
bound to add that that elegant and 
charming language was only taught 
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as an “extra” at Holyshade, “‘ and so 
mamma runs after me for her daugh- 
ters. .I’m more like the maitre de 


ballet, or-one of his merry men; I’m 


hired out to dance, That’s my pro- 
fession at present, dancitig. In re- 
turn they give me suppers and din- 
ners, and as, fortunately, I happen to 
sing, they add invitations to their 
country-houses. I am not ornamen- 
tal, perhaps, but I am useful, and I 
fillagap. No, mon vieua, if I marry, 
I must marry money. One and one 
make two, and that is quite enough 
without going further into arithmetic. 
No, love is a luxury, and marriage 
isn’t a necessity.” 

Now these were not the Colvin sen- 
timents at any time in the history of 
ourfamily. Impulse: dum vivo, ago, 
was the Colvin motto, and ago is bet- 
ter than spero. 

With all my knowledge of London 
life, I knew at this time very little of 
society. ‘That must be put to my ac- 
count. Romances and novels had been 
my chief pabulum ; and the theatres 
and such like places of amusement 
my recreation. * Sir John had ‘never 
gone into society, and society had 
stopped short of our door. Such 
friends as my father gathered round 
him I have already described. What 
I wish to convey is that I was now 
making my entrée into society with- 
out such a guide as (and here Her- 
bert Pritchard was undoubtedly right) 
my mother would have been. 

And had I fallen in love with Miss 
Clara Wenslow, Mrs. Bob’s protégé? 
This was what Uncle Herbert’s lec- 
ture pointed at. 

Fair-haired, petite, older than my- 
self— of course — and decidedly ac- 
complished. She wrote poetry, she 
sang, I thought, then, deliciously ; 
she adored Tennyson, quoted Shel- 
ley, and kept an album full of scraps. 
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I have to thank her for my introduo- 
tion to a taste for poetry. A taste, 
not much, but enough for scraps. 

Miss Clara amused Mrs. Bob vast- 
ly, and so, I suppose, did I. 

As for her nephew, Frank Ashton, 
he was having a desperate flirtation. 
with Miss Fanny Blumstead, and 
Mrs. Bob had an eye for both of us. 
We should not kick over thé traces 
and bolt as long as she held the reins, 
and she did hold them, and’ knew how 
to manage the team perfectly. 

I think this was at the time some- 
what irksome to her companion, 
Clara Wenslow, who would have had 
me down on my knees before I knew 
where I was, and would have sent 
me off to her parents (her father was 
a retired naval offiger living in the — 
north of England) by the next train. 
But Mrs. Bob knew all the moves, 
and I was not to be the only young 
man in attendance. 


Besides, Uncle Herbert, too, was” 
not blind, and so, thank goodness, I 
was prevented from making an utter 
idiot of myself before I had arrived 
at the use of my reasoning faculties. 

Legally an infant, I suppose my 
promise to pay on a hymeneal bond 


would have been worthless. But 
then there would have been the Col- 
vin honor. 

Talking over our mode of life with 
Ashton one evening, he observed, — 

“Tf a fellow must have a profes- 
sion, it would be very jolly to settle 
down as a country parson with a nice 
wife.” 

- “ Yes, we see a good deal of them, 
don’t we?” I returned. ‘“ They 
seem very happy.” 

* And it doesn’t cost much,” re- 
marked Ashton, to whom money was 
an object. 

“I don’t think I shall be any- 
thing,” I replied, with an assump- 
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tion of indifference as to all monetary 
questions. ‘‘ My father wants me to 
take to the Bar, and be a Chancellor 
or something. I mean after Cow- 
bridge, of course. I’ve got to take 
my degree first.” 

“Well, on my word,” said Ash- 
ton, returning to the subject, “I 
think if I were to go and take a de- 
gree I’d come back here, find a nice 
country girl for a wife, —a clergy- 
man’s daughter’s the best,” —he 
was thinking of the younger Miss 
Blumstead, — “ and settle down with 
a vicarage or a curacy, or whatever 
it is.” 

*‘ It does seem comfortable enough, 
and for my part I like country life 
immensely.” 

I uttered this. with enthusiasm, 
Hillborough having been my first 
experience of living out of Lon- 
don. 

In after-life I have returned to 
most of these first impressions, and 
therefore I conclude the Colvin im- 
pulsiveness to be but a froth which 
must be blown off before we come to 
the true liquor. Of course we dis- 
cussed the ladies, our likes and dis- 
likes. We disliked youths of our 
own age who came in the way, and 
we liked those who did not interfere 
with us. 

“T’ve an invitation for you,” said 
Herbert Pritchard, one morning; 
* and most likely when you return to 
Hillborough you’ll find yours wait- 
ing for you ir due form.” 

' “ From home?” 

“No. Try again.” 

** From Uncle Van — or,” I added, 
vaguely, with some idea of Mr. Ver- 
ney and Julie flitting across my 
mind, ‘‘ from the Baa-lambs.” 

“* Ah, I forgot you knew all about 
the Lambs,” said Uncle Herbert, 
laughing ; “‘ but it’s nothing to do 
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with either Van or them. You’re 
not half sharp. I thought you Holy- 
shade fellows were quicker than that. 
It’s an invitation to a wedding. 
Now then, whose? —no, Cecil, not 
your father’s again— no, not quite 
so quick as that.” 

Oddly and stupidly enough that 
notion had occurred to me, of course 
to be dismissed as a joke, if so sv- 
rious a subject ever admits of such 
treatment. 

** Alice Comberwood,” he began — 

“To Sir Frederick Sladen, I 
know!” I cried, finishing his sen- 
tence for him. ‘I know him.” 

I did of course, and entertained 
for him, solely on the Verneys’ ac- 
count, a dislike which was of a very 
mild character compared with my 
feeling towards Mr. Cavander. 

The news did not delight me. 

**We’ll go together,” said Uncle 
Herbert; ‘we shall be back here 
before the end of the week.” 

My invitation had arrived in my 
absence, and we were to leave the 
next day. Austin sent me a short 
note, but said hardly anything of the 
important event. Alice wrote her- 
self. It was some time since I had 
had a letter from her. She wrote to 
me as an old friend. When, as 
friends, we are all young together, 
we are all old friends. She had been, 
as the reader will recollect, among 
my first loves, when I was a mere 
private school-boy. It had never 
occurred to me that she was so much 
my senior, and though I could smile 
at the fact when she was going to be 
married to Sladen, yet I failed to see 
that history was repeating itself in 
my new attachment to Miss Clara 
Wenslow. Not that I would com- 
pare the two girls for one instant: 
nor did I at that time. 

But as I sat conning the two letters 
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and meditating on the marriage, my 
thoughts reverted to Cavander and 
to all that I had heard and seen of 
him and Alice. I felt certain that 
to his influence alone Alice owed the 
change that both her brother and my- 
self had so recently noticed in her. 

She had commenced a dangerous 
game : thatof converting an older and 
cleverer person than herself, a person, 
too, whom we knew she both feared 
and admired. And why did he, of 
all men, pretend to sit at her feet? 
Was it that thus commencing, he 
could rise to his knees and so gain 
her ear for the serpent’s whisper? 
Time and opportunity and inclination 
were not wanting, for Alice had lived 
an idle life, the more idle because her 
employment was of her own choosing, 
and her whole day had been composed 
of leisure hours. The work she had 
set herself was in the village and the 
church. The latter she had discon- 
tinued, whereat the family were as- 
tonished,and her Evangelical brother- 
in-law highly pleased. ‘When she 
came gradually to absenting herself 
from all church services, the Rev. 
Andrew McCracken talked this over 
with his wife, who, however, repre- 
sented it to him as a phase in her 
sister’s character, and so‘ cheered 
him. : 

But Austin, who knew her better, 
soon arrived at her real reason, and 
respected her honesty, though he was 
puzzled by the problems which she 
plaged before him (second-hand, in- 
deed, and he saw clearly enough 
whence they emanated), but of which 
none the less could he find the solu- 
tion. 

Yet Austin was aplodder. I have 
previously described how brother and 
sister would treat a book. So they 
dealt with difficulties. Alice would 
have cleared them at a bound, had 
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she been able. She could not do 
this, neither could she break or hew 
her way through them. She was 
stopped, and must take up new open 
ground, which was No Man’s Land, 
or rather No Deity’s Land, and there 
she would wander. 

Austin,with these obstacles brought 
before him sooner than they would 
otherwise have occurred to him in his 
career, supposing they occurred at all, 
set himself to work, not to scale or 
climb, and so surmount the wall, but 
to make a breach in it and then to 
utterly destroy it. 

The above is a summary of our 
conversation at Ringhurst on the 
first evening of my arrival, the day 
before the marriage. I think its key- 
note had been struck by my report 
of the domestic happiness of parson- 
age life about Collington, and by my 
repeating Ashton’s views on the sub- 
ject to Austin, who was now at 
Bulford, and had just obtained one 
of the best scholarships of his college. 
The first step seemed to give a bias 
to his line in life, and the alteration 
in Alice’s sentiments had, he owned 
to me, led him to look upon his future 
course as a matter for the gravest 
consideration. 

The next day was one of bustle 
and excitement among the ladies. 
We were got out of the way, any- 
where. Of Alice I saw nothing till 
dinner-time. 

Then I thought she was livelier 
than I had ever seen her. Sir Fred- 
erick seemed to be a very happy man, 
and old Mr. Comberwood could not 
repress his evident exultation at the 
possession of a real baronet for his 
son-in-law. Lady Sladen was con- 
descending and gracious. Having 
been a tradesman’s daughter herself, 
it was natural she should look with 
coldness on such a retrograde step as 
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the union of her son, the baronet, 

with the daughter of a solicitor. * 
Had she been permitted to be 

present behind the scenes, as I was 


by the merest chance, on the night 


before the wedding, she might have 
successfully interfered to prevent the 
tying of the knot. 


[To be continued.] 


RELIABLE. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


“ RELIABLE” is a proper English 
word. Divers printed disturbances 
have been made against its use, but 
it is good English, and may be used 
within such limits of euphony and 
good sense as are imposed on other 
words. There has been, and of 
course will be, a sort of controversy 
about it; but the facts are in its 
favor. In vain do grim, self-appoint- 
ed door-keepers of the English lan- 
guage say, “You can’t come in 
here!” The word quietly answers, 
**T am in here.” Then they run and 
stick up a notice on the door, *“* No 
admittance without a permit signed 
R. G. W.,” or something, and then 
point to it, “Don’t you see that 
notice? You can’t come in.” “ But 
I am in!” 

It is a convenient and useful word. 
That is the whole story. Any word 
whatever that is found convenient 
and useful will be used. Even such 
foolish terms as ‘thickth” and 
“thinth,” which have recently been 
offered for acceptance, would cer- 
tainly take the place of “‘ thickness ” 
and “‘ thinness” if they were conve- 
nient and useful enough. Because 
they are not, they look foolish, and 
are foolish. They are like Darius 
Green’s flying machine, or the Graph- 
ic balloon. If they had succeeded, 
they would have been sensible. To 
select incompetent means to an end 
is one d.finition of foolishness. Other 


rules do possess some influence, as 
is shown by the zeal of those who 
always try to keep new words out 
of a language. But this criterion of 
convenience and usefulness always 
decides the question in the long run. 
Thus, Mr. Marsh decides that ‘‘ what- 
ever may become of photéglyphic, 
telegram will maintain its place for 
reasons of obvious convenience.” 
The same rule prevails even to the 
legitimating of slang, which is in- 
deed metaphor yet alive, — the very 
protoplasm of language. Theassimi- 
lation of slang into correct speech is 
one whole-chapter of philology. It 
is, in fact, nothing but that absolutely 
universal stage in the history of 
words, during which they are on their 
way to become recognized parts of a 
language. 

The reasons against “ reliable” are 
either about its reputation, about its 
matter, or about its form. 

First. —It is called unnecessary 
and superfluous as to its substance, 
and therefore bad; because we have 
trustworthy (trusty might be added) 
instead. In reply: it is good” to 
have different words for different 
thoughts ; trustworthiness and trusti- 
ness may conveniently be confined 
to what has a moral quality, or to 
what is by intentional metaphor rep- 
resented to have it ; as a trustworthy 
servant; ** his trusty dog shall bear 
him company.” “ Reliable” may well 
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‘be used to imply the material anal- 
ogy or. ‘* correspondence” of trust- 
worthiness, in such things for instance 
as statements, computations, and the 
like, which not only have not life, 
but are distinctly difficult subjects to 
be metaphorically endowed with it. 
Thus it is not a perfect synonyme, 
but finds a separate meaning all ready 
for it. Besides, what if it were a 
perfect synonyme? 

Sec nd.— It violates, it is said, the 
English rule for constructing adjec- 
tives in able, which, if such adjectives 
are formed from a verb regularly 
followed by a preposition, in order 
to obtain a transitive meaning, 
namely, a neuter verb, must include 
the preposition. Lovable, for in- 
stance, is right; for we do not say 
we love to John. If we did we 
should have to say lovetoable. But 
we do say laugh «t John ; so we must 
say —O! where is our English rule? 
It does not appear to be relyupon- 
able. It is not, of course, asserted 
that our client-word is indispensable ; 
i.e. that it can be dispensed wiru ; 
but surely it is not utterly unac- 
countable ; 7. e. past being accounted 
ror, that it should find some friends, 
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even if only on the expedient ground 
that it is available, i. e. that it can 
be availed or. All this, however, is 
in Webster’s Unabridged ; let it not 
be supposed that I think myself dis- 
covering anything. 

Third. — The word, it is urged, 
is young and disreputable. Answer: 
It has been used at least this seventy- 
three years by respectable writers, 
from Coleridge, in 1800, down to 
three writers in one and the same 
number of Otp anp New! 

The fact is, if anybody can intro- 
duce his new word into use, it will 
be in use; and in vain will the 
philologs “ fire their guns at a fact!” 
Even I myself, if scareful and necro- 
pomp should get into the bi-centen- 
nial edition of Webster, A. D. 2876, 
shall have made two English words. 
Nor would all the excommunications 
in the world put them out of use, 
any more than the Indian powwows 
could kill the English missionaries 
by cursing them. And if so, it will 
be, as with “reliable,” for a reason 
not unlike the excuse alleged by the 
disappointed medicine-men for the 
escape of their victim, — there ’s too 
much salt in them. 
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THERE is a vale, 


I know it well; 


°T is heaven in that vale to dwell. 
And many a tale of bliss and beauty, 
High emprise and lowly duty 

I could tell, I could tell ; 
Terrible stories of Indian wars, 
Alarms, pursuits, and massacres. 





Peaceful legends, lovers’ greetings, 
In the wood and in the corn ; 

Preachers’ stories of camp-meetings 
Wherein heaven’s babes were born ; 
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Hunters’ tales of deer and bear, 

~ Panther, wolf, and rattlesnake, 

Windfalls hurtling through the air 
Making stout hearts quail and quake; 

Miners’ stories, weird and old, 
Transferred from the Hartzgebirg, 

Elf and Kelp and small Kobold 
Frighting-sinkers from their work ; 

Lambent flames at midnight wavering 
O’er the metal’s gossan roof; 

Milk-white does at midnight hovering 
Near a fountain, bullet-proof; 

Alchemists with magic mirror, 
Cunning with divining rods ; 

Each a hoary gay deceiver, 
Self-deceived by his own gods. 


But what are tales 
Of unknown vales 
To men who live in brick and stone? 
And what are trees 
And skies and seas 
To men whose life is dust and bone? 
And what are hunters’, miners’ stories, 
Mountain breasts, and sunset glories, 
Rivers gleaming over reefs, 
Overhung by toppling cliffs ; 
Billowy expanse of maize, 
Smiling promise of good days, 
When deep snows shall bank the barn, 
And the cattle munch the corn; 
When the Commune shuts its gates 
Against the world, and hybernates? 


Arouse thee, Man! 
Dull citizen ! 
Come forth and love the world! 
The world is not a street. 
Cities are picture-work ; earth’s toys. 
God’s lips are curled 
With scorn at what you count so great. 
Life has superior joys. 


Come see my Valley fair, 

The peaceful Unknown Vale, 
Far in the mountain air, 

It waits to cry thee, Hail! 
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Up to its gates of rocks! 
Up to its greeny woods! 
Beside its bowldered brooks 
The mother-pheasant broods. 
And hark! the father-bird 
In ecstasy of soul 
Drums his long smothered roll 
Of invitation weird. 
Dreamlike it sounds for thee, 
Thou dusty pavement-slave ! 
Up! see the deer’s clear eye; 
See how the oak limbs wave. 
Forget thy yoke and rope ; 
Walk where the dogwood blows ; 
Mark how the sandstone slope 
With rhododendra glows. 
Climb to the pine-tree top ; 
Swing like the hawk on high ; 
Drink — drink fresh draughts of hope ; 
Be unimagined free! 
Borrow the sunlight’s blood 
To feed with fire thy veins! 
Ah! the Valley — it is good ; 
And its gifts are worth thy pains. 


I know the Vale Unknown: 
For there I lost my heart ; 
Yea, hearts — a many a one; 
And none by Cupid’s dart. 
In that dear vale recluse 
By Nature was I taught 
How hearts are made to lose, 
Like arrows shot for sport. 
Each morn and noon and eve 
I shot my heart away, 
Into the wave, and into the leaf, 
And into the round blue sky. 
Over the meadow and over the cliff 
And over the mountain wall 
I ran, and laughed at toil and grief, 
For mine was the Vale and all. 


Now I would read in books 
Vrords of the good and wise ; 

Then turn to decipher with curious looks 
Surrounding mysteries : 

To study the attitudes of the rocks ; 
And measure the depths of ores ; 
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Or mark the habits of herds and flocks; 
Or count the threshing floors. 

I searched the swamp for flowers new ; 
And dissected the water-worm ; 

And measured the heights of the clouds that flew 
In the front of the coming storm. 


But when the evening shades suppressed 
All sights and sounds of earth, 
I found new worlds of love and rest _ 
In the Vale — at the farmer’s hearth: 
The evening meal; the family prayer ; 
The baby falling asleep in its chair ; 
The old man’s story of years long sped ; 
The lover coming to woo the maid ; 
And so — the candle — and so, the bed. 


‘ Dear Vale, to prose and verse unknown, 
No tourist has debased thy charms. 
My virgin first love! all mine own! 
Sleep well, and wake to no alarms. 
God spread above thee ever kindly skies, 
And fill thy earthly home with heaven’s felicities. 


J. 





A TALE OF THE SIMPLON. 
From Briec to Mian. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Vv. 

Now followed one of those miser- 
able periods of action for the mere 
sake of action, which will thrust 
themselves into life. For it was 
hopeless action, and one might say, 
action without an object. The only 
object was, that afterwards they might 
always feel that they had done all 
that could be done. 

They rushed back to the Fifth 
Refuge. They met its two or three 
inhabitants rushing towards thein. 
They passed again under the cata- 
ract, but with how different a feeling 
from that of half an hour ago! On 


[Conel 


uded.] 


the other side of the ravine, now im- 
passable, they could see the whole 
force from the Hospice, men and dogs, 
working their way along the edges of 
the desolation. They too had been 
startled by the rush of the avalanche. 
And the day was as clear, and the 
sun as bright, and rocks and hills 
and snow seemed as eternal, as they 
did at the moment when thesé four 
were snowballing each other so care- 
lessly. The two men crept down into 
the ravine with the working party. 
The two women followed them as 
far as they could, then sat and 
waited, and then, with the girl who 
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worked the telegraph, carried back 
the despatch for the captain of the 
road repairers, by which he and his 
party were summoned to the Fifth 
Refuge. All the men kept at work 
all day, tracing the progress of the 
avalanche in the valley. It had 
rushed for miles, carrying, as it 
would seem, a larger and larger mass 
as it went on. It only rested where 
it entered a forest of trees of consid- 
arable size. Here it was evidently 
forming a dam which would convert 
into a lake the waters of the brooks 
from above. The men returned, late 
in the day, tired and wretched, with- 
out one trace of their companions. 
But the women said that no wretched- 
ness could be like theirs, who had had 
to wait all day without action. 

And this was the history of day after 
day. After some days the working 
parties established communication 
with the weaker parties at work on 
the other side. And after a few days 
more, Walter and Julia, Miss Bur- 
dett and her cousin, were able to cross 
on the temporary road, and establish 
themselves at the Hospice. 
people on the Hospice side knew noth- 
ing which they did notknow. Indeed, 
they thought that two ladies and two 
gentlemen had been in the carriage 
beside the driver. A lady’s broad 
hat and a gentleman’s courier’s bag 
had been found in the rubbish, but 
these could not be produced again in 
answer to Walter’s eager inquiry. 
The truth was, all vestige of the trav- 
ellers was gone. Nota sign of the lost 
carriage or its occupants. The work- 
ing parties made a practicable road 
from the Kalt-wasser gallery, across 
to the Hospice. And, unwillingly 
indeed, our friends at last left this 
scene of utter wretchedness. To 
lighten the load upon the carriage, all 
their luggage had gone forward on 


But the’ 
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the diligence, and one of the earliest 
despatches afterethe wire was re- 
newed, gave warning that it was 
waiting for them at Simplon, the first 
station as you descend. Sadly, but of 
necessity, they took the diligence ; but 
with feelings how chastened from the 
merriment with which they made the 
ascent only the week before, 

The Hospice itself stands very 
near the summit of the pass, — not 
very far from the Kalt-wasser gallery. 
In the autumn and spring this Hos- 
pice has to receive many a traveller. 
The Italian mechanics go up into 
Switzerland to work, and return when 
winter comes on, and they expect bed, 
board, and lodging free at the Hos- 
pice on their way. There are there- 
fore large accommodations in space 
for wayfarers. Thesimple and kindly 
monks did all they could to solace 
our friends. They added rhubarb 
tarts or cake to the fare which they 
would have given to peasants, and 
wine ‘from their own vineyard” at 
Sion. Alas, the wine was as rough 
and tart astherhubarb. There were 
two splendid St. Bernard dogs, to 
whom Julia and Miss Burdett made 
love, as they went out every morning 
with their little brandy flasks tied 
under their necks, in the pretended 
hope that some of the lost ones might 
yet be found. These noble animals 
knew there was care and sorrow, and 
their grave faces and honest looks 
seemed to befit the occasion. 

But at last, there was no excuse for 
more delay, and they began the rapid 
ride down from the scene of so much 
sorrow. Fortunately for them there 
was only one passenger that day in 
the diligence. The news of the dis- 
aster had travelled fast and far, and 
travellers avoided a route which had 
the reputation of such calamity. 

As you leave the Hospice, modern 
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in all its aspects, you see just below 
you the old Hospié, built, they say, 
by the Knights of Malta, a square 
tower, now inhabited by shepherds. 
How queerly these old chivalrous 
memories poke their heads or arms in 
everywhere! A queer little hamlet 
gathers even at this height; but in 
a moment more, the road is plung- 
ing down, in a climate and with 
surroundings which show one in a 
minute that he is on the Italian side 
and not on the northern side of the 
Alps. The magnificent Monte Leone 
towers above them as they ride, white 
still with snow, — perhaps white al- 
ways with snow. With drag on the 
wheels all the time, and the hard- 
pressed brake, still the descent is 
steady, and a short hour brings them 
to the little village of Simplon. 

How queer it all is! The Knights 
of Malta must have built this tower 
Had the 


too, with a clock on it. 
Knights of Malta clocks? And here 
is a shop, — just like a country store 


at Franconia or at Campton! And 
here are all the people of the Hotel 
des Alpes! Shall we not get out? 
Of course we will, while they change 
horses. How tidy and clean it is. 
Ah well, if we could stop anywhere 
now, we would stop here. But the 
coachman is ready ; and now asharp 
descent begins. Zigzag again! And 
rhow large the river has grown! The 
girls hardly dare to look down from 
the coupé. Walter and Miss Burdett’s 
cousin have started on foot, and are 
waiting at the long bridge. They 
met a simpleton who asked them the 
most extravagant questions. ‘ Do 


look at this cascade as we come out 


from the bridge.” -‘* Why do not peo- 
ple give names to these falls and talk 
of them as they do of the Staub-bach 
or of Montmorenci?” “ Here is an- 
other of these tunnels.” ‘ What do 
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yousay? GalleryofAlgaby? That 
sounds like the Saracens. O, look! 
O, look!” They had come to the 
Gallery of Gondo. The diligence 
shot into a tunnel near 600 feet long, 
lighted from moment to moment by 
side tunnels running out to daylight. 
Then as they came out themselves, 
close to them on the left the Fras- 
sinone leaped down from the sky in 
spray and foam, passed under the 
road, and reappeared on the right. 
They were wild with excitement. 
Even thetaciturn Jew-pedler showed 
interest, and the driver of the dili- 
gence stopped for a minute or two, to 
enjoy their enthusiasm, to renew the 
shoe on the wheels, and to breathe his 
horses. ‘* Look back! Look back.” 
The rocks are like close walls on each 
side; and the strip of dark blue sky 
between them, the dark rush of the 
river at the bottom, the white foam 
of the graceful waterfall, and that 
black den through which they have 
ridden, all make a picture such as Sal- 
vator Rosa never dared imagine. And 


_this Gondo is only one such ravine ; 


and for miles, the whole road is 
passing along through such a gulf,— 
down, down, forever down! 

As they rode on at the pitiless 
pace of the diligence, they could only 
lament that there was no chance to 
stop for flowers or to draw. ‘They 
began to come to chestnut-trees again, 
and, before long, to vines. All the 
way down you can see the ruins of 
the arches of the cross bridges by 
which the people cross to their little 
farms and hamlets. One and another 
inundation eweeps them away, and 
they try again at some point which 
seems safer. No wonder there are 
inundations, when, in some winters, 
the stages travel at a level of snow 
one hundred feet above the roadway 
we are on. 
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Isella! and they stop to go through 
the pretence of an examination of 
luggage. How pleasant to talk Ital- 
ian to these soft-spoken people! Poor 
Julia’s first smile came over her face 
as she tossed that little brown baby 
with black eyes in the air. As you 
look up the valley at peaks whose 
names I am sure I do not know, 
through this picturesque archway, 
the whole is a Salvator Rosa ready 
to your hand. Walter drew a chair 
to that end of the corridor, had out 
the ready sketch-book, got in his lines 
of background, and was carefully ad- 
vancing to the front (think of tele- 
graph poles in a Salvator Rosa), 
when a cry of, “Signor! Signor!” 
startled him; and lo! the diligence 
had gone without him. The others 
had thought he was walking on, to 
be overtaken. But the combined 
cries of dogani, soldiers, women, 
children, and dogs reached the dili- 
gence’s ears, and Walter overhauled 
it. Lucky for him, who has but one 
franc in his pocket! Lucky for them, 
who cannot speak a word of Italian! 

And now we are fairly in Italy. 
Grape-vines wedded to the elms, 
oak-trees, walnut-trees ; the grain so 
far forward; here and there even a 
glimpse of Indian corn, which seems 
so home-like, — all these mean Italy. 
“* How lovely that villa is up on the 
hill! There must be nice people liv- 
ing there! And do see, away up on 
that hill-side, that little church : how 
they do love the lamp of sacrifice!” 
** Do you see, these churches are all 
Tuscan or Lombard; none of those 
Oriental steeples we have been see- 
ing from Pesth all along?” ‘ Here 
is just such a flat as one comes into 
Jersey City on; they must* have 
inundations here! And here, at 
last, is Domo d’ Ossola!” ‘ Who 
can Ossola have been? Do you sup- 
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pose Margaret Fuller had appanages 
here?” ° 

They were glad enough to spend 
the afternoon and the evening in the 
odd little Italian town. But how 
strange to be gasping for cool air, 
when for a week past they had been 
sleeping under double blankets in 
the midst of snow! Ah, well! for 
people like them it was well to come 
into another world. If only all of 
their mountain life would melt into 
invisible air as the snow-drifts do! 

** But are Italian towns always so 
musical? Can it be that this band 
always serenades the diligence pas- 
sengers? Perhaps we should send 
down some lire to them by the con- 
sumptive-looking waiter.” 

Not a bit of it, my dear Miss Bur- 
dett. There has been an election to 
Parliament, and they are cheering 
and serenading the successful candi- 
date. But this our travellers did 
not find out for days afterwards, 
when Walter read it in the news- 
paper at Milan. How modern civil- 
ization unfits us for finding out the 
truth for ourselves ! 

Nor must we tarry to tell of the 
next day’s hot, dusty ride, as, in the 
diligence again, they crossed the flat 
alluvial plain to the arm of the lovely 
Lago Maggiore, on which Pallanza 
stands. How glad they were at high 
noon, in the midst of their dust and 
misery, to see the exquisite blue lake. 
What picturesque boats! ‘ See the 
color in their sails, — just like that 
chromolith in the parlor at home! 
There are some men fishing!” Boom ! 
Boom! Boom! ‘“ What is that?” 
The coachman points across the bay 
to clouds of smoke. They are rising 
from the quarry; he says he thinks 
the stone is cut for the cathedral at 
Milan. Onand on. ‘ What queer 
piers are these! the stone built into 
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the beach as if it were a part of it!” 
“Ts this Pallanza? We are going 
through Pallanza. Farther and far- 
ther out into the lake. Yes, those 
are the Borromean Islands, the coach- 
man says, just as you thought they 
were, Julia. And here we are. O, 
what a palace of delight! See, Julia, 
see!” And they stepped from the 
hot, dusty diligence, and forgot both 
its discomfort and its usefulness in 
the welcome of the innkeeper of the 
“Grand Hotel Pallanza,” and his 
. myrmidons. 

** Seriously,” said Miss Burdett, 
when they met in the cool salon, after 
copious washing and careful dress- 
ing, ‘seriously, had we not better 
stay here for a few days? No place 
can be so beautiful, and I am sure 
we need rest. Walter,” she said, — 
for she too had caught the trick of 
the Christian name (and was it only 
a traveller’s fashion, Miss Burdett?) , 
— ‘* Walter, might we not stay here? 
If we must have money,” for to draw 
money at Milan was one reason for 
persevering, ‘‘ let my cousin go on 
and bring us back the money, while 
we will stay here ” 

“That,” said Walter, “we will 
discuss when we have eaten our 
lunch.” But to look at Walter’s eyes, 
it seemed as if to him, also, three or 
four days here, or anywhere, if they 
were only spent with her, would be 
in a palace of delight indeed. But 
it does not need her presence, nor 
that of any Helen, or any Una, to 
make of that charming place a palace 
of delight or a wonder of the world. 
To one fresh from cliffs of rock, from 
glacier and avalanche, from the shel- 
ter of chalets, from devil’s bridges 
and galleries blasted in the edges 
of precipices, these orange-trees on 
the terraces, this blaze of color 
from fuchsias,. salvias, cannas, and 
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geraniums, the blue lake with tinges 
as of peacock’s feathers on its edges, 
hemmed in by the varied greens of 
the bold, distant shores, — all this 
seen from the cool shelter of the 
marble court-yard, while he knows 
how hot is the sun to those who try 
the adventure of the boats, makes 
this place a paradise indeed. 

Even in paradise, lunch is accepta- 
ble. Travellers like these, who in the 
motion of the diligence have expired 
and inspired, as Dr. Edward Smith 
tells us, 4.44 times as much as if they 
had been lying still, require four times 
as much food and forty-four hun- 
dredths more on that, as would any 
Raphael, Eve, or Adam who had been 
lying on the grass in paradise for the 
same time. The host of the hotel, 
therefore, did not satisfy himself with 
providing grapes or currants, as Eve 
did, but added ham, mutton-chops, 
fried potatoes, and sardines, and 
even Julia and Miss Burdett did not 
reject these. Reinforced by the be- 
ginning of the combustion of the 
carbon which they contained, they 
waived for the present the plan of 
dividing the party, to one or another 
form of which each person present had 
his or her objections; and they de- 
termined all to go together to Isola 
Bella, the most remarkable of the 
Borromean islands, and await there 
the afternoon steamer for Arona. 
Walter went to give the orders for 
boat and luggage, Miss Burdett re- 
tired to write, and her cousin was 
left with Julia in the shelter of the 
dark salon. 

These two had not spent a week 
with each other in the Hospice, with- 
out learning the central lesson of life 
from*each other’s lives. ‘* Dearest.” 
he said to her, the moment his cousin 
left them, as if he were taking up 
some thread which had been broken, 
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“J have been thinking ever since 
they came in of what you say. It 
must be true, and I wonder that I 
never thought of it before. Ever since 
Tuesday night I have felt myself a 
man indeed; and—do not misun- 
derstand me — I never knew what it 
was to be a man before. I know now 
that I shall be well and strong, be- 
cause I have you to live for. I know 
I shall succeed, because I have you 
to succeed for. Ido not even want 
to stay in this paradise ; no, not with 
you, because I am so eager to show 
you that I can take care of you in 
the work-a-day world. I can, Julia, 
I can do something more and bet- 
ter than going to Milan to see the 
banker.” 

‘“* How strange it is,” she said ; and 
as she sat on the sofa her head fell 
upon his shoulder, her heavy eye- 
lids drooped over the eyes that were 
looking out into the vista of the two 
islands, —‘‘ how strange it is that 
the same revelation which makes you 
feel this and say this, makes me feel, 
well, as I never supposed I should 
feel, of all women in the world. Such 
asense of rest as all life has been 
to me since Tuesday. That I can 
always know my duty, and that sel- 
fishness and unselfishness are to be 
all one, from now! That I can al- 
ways rest, just as I am resting now, 
and need never be afraid again of 
going wrong, if only I am with you. 
O, dear ! how could she propose your 
going to Milan and leaving me here 
alone!” 

** How indeed ! how people can— ” 

“ Boat ready! Boat ready!” cried 
Walter, without a dream of the 
paradise into which he broke. Nor 
can it be said that he destroyed it. 
He and his companion carried para- 
dise with them. And the young man 
looked with a smile of eternal love 
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upon her, as he took so light an office 
on him as the care of her shawl-strap 
and parasol. They walked out to- 
gether into the hot garden, uncon- 
scious whether it were hot or cool; 
they went down through the pome- 
granates and orange blossoms, as if 
the world were a world of orange 
blossoms and pomegranates ; and, 
before the others came, had entered 
the great comfortable boat, and sat 
beneath its blue and white awning, 
as if all-life were to be shielded from 
the sun, and all voyages to be 
made at the charge of others’ labors. 
How easy, indeed, if one have the 
secret, it is to make all life as lovely 
as is a summer sail on Lago Mag- 
giore. 

They had not waited long when 
one of the waiters came running down 
with a note from Julia. She begged 
them to go on without her. The sun 
had given her a headache, and she 
would sleep for an hour, and they 
would follow in another boat. 

The boat was, indeed, big enough 
for twenty; but the oarsmen were 
stout, and twenty minutes or less 
brought them to Isola Bella. ‘* Do 
you remember Jean -Paul’s story of 
Titan?” said Walter, and how much 
of the action of it is carried on in 
the garden here? or is it at the other 
island, Isola Madre?” No, she did 
not remember — nor was there time 
to recall it now, so much was there 
to see. ‘ There isa great unfinished 
bit, or is it a ruin? it looks like 
Chicago.” Yes, Miss Burdett said, 
the guide book said that the plan had 
never been completed. ‘* But see the 
terrace and the steps up. It is just 
like a scene at the theatre, or one of 
Turner’s pictures in Rogers’s Italy !” 
And in a moment they were in the 
cool waiting hall; beneath the level 
of the lake it is, in tremendous inun- 
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dations. And afterwards they saw 
many such halls, which have to be 
built in amphibious architecture, for 
the convenience of the age of Pyrrha, 
the race of Proteus, or of male or 
fémale ascidians, as Dr. Darwin would 
say. 

First they must do the palace. 
And the palace they did. To Miss 
Burdett, it is true, who had seen 
many palaces, it would have seemed 
a bore, but that she knew Walter 
had seen no palaces except Pull- 
man’s Palace Cars, which give you 
no idea of the immovable struc- 
tures. Palaces, when immovable, 
are much like each other, and seem 
uncomfortable. One feels that the 


head that wears a crown lies uneasy. 
Here they saw the beds which the 
first Napoleon slept in, and the third, 
and the secretary to the first; just 
before the battle of Marengo, he and 
his master did their sleeping. They 


saw exquisite mosaic, — a poor pic- 
ture gallery,—some good portrait 
busts, curious frescos, and some 
beautiful ones; but, on the whole, 
they were both glad when they were 
led to the underground grottoes and 
to the gardens. The other things 
they might see elsewhere; but not 
the Borromean gardens. 

In the grottoes, under the palace, 
they found busts of the grandfathers 
of the present inhabitants; one 
grandfather looked a good deal like 
George Washington. “But; how 
queer,” said Miss Burdett, “to put 
one’s grandfather into the cellar, par- 
ticularly a cellar subject to inunda- 
tions!” The éGustode caught her 
sense, and eagerly said that in case 
of inundations the grandfathers were 
carried up-stairs. At the gateway 
of the grottoes the cheery gardener 
met them. He took them up the 
queer mountain, which looks like the 
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Hill of Science in Webster’s spelling- 
book. He seemed perfectly careless 
that that Italian sun would have 
baked a Ninevite tile-library had it 
been asked to. To the very top he took 
them. What had he not there? Nut- 
meg and camphor trees; would the 
lady like to taste the tea-leaf green? 
Here was a bit of fresh camphor. 
But what wonder that tropical things 
shoulda grow in this Tophet! Here 
is a great Californian cedar! There 
are, what is stranger, some splendid 
white pines from America. ‘ The 
palm-tree dreameth of the pine!” 
Dreameth! Why their shadows must 
rest on each other at sunset and at 
sunrise. 

And here is probably the real 
interest of Isola Bella. Modern 
criticism, which consists in saying 
that the thing criticised is not some- 
thing else, seems, on the whole, dis- 
satisfied with the efforts of the worthy 
Borromean family to please them- 
selves, in the work laid out on these 
islands. The average traveller, di- 
rected by his guide-books, will tell 
you that it is an artificial place, and 
not at all like Kew, nor the Jardin 
des Plantes, nor the national park of 
the United States on the Yellow- 
stone River. This is undoubtedly 
true. But it is an artificial garden, 
where, in sight of the snows of the 
Alps, you see at once pines and palms 
growing in the open air; a garden 
where the northern traveller sees for 
the first time the wonders of tropical 
vegetation, oranges hanging on the 
bough, spice trees breaking into 
blossom; the giant ferns of the 
Pacific, and the palms of Africa. It 
is true that the garden is not like 
anything else in the world. To some 
people this is not a reason for dis- 
liking it. . 

This is certain, that when Miss 
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Burdett took from her companion’s 
hand a spray of orange blossoms 
which had bloomed in the open air, 
she said to him, ‘I will keep it for- 
ever. I would not have missed this 
for the world.” 

They bade the cheery gardener 
good-by. They sat and rested in the 


northern breeze under the shade of” 


pines, which might have been in the 
Goddard Avenue at Milton. They 
walked slowly to the first crypt they 
had entered, and were told that they 
must not stay there ; but their proper 
place was shown to them, on the pier. 
Here were women selling olive-wood 
beads and crosses. As the ladies 


picked them over for mementos, a 
horn blew in signal that the steam- 
boat was at hand. 

The steamboat does not run close 
in to the island. You take her by 
going out in one of these quaint 


boats such as our friends had arrived 
in. More than a dozen people crowd- 
ed in, rather overcrowded the boat 
indeed, but there were seats for all. 

To their amazement, when they 
were fairly on the deck of the steam- 
er, neither of their friends was to be 
seen. But they were reassured when 
they found the luggage on the deck, 
and almost immediately they were 
told by the officer in charge that two 
travellers had crossed to the other 
island, Isola Madre, and that he was 
to take them up in a few moments 
more. These moments passed, how- 
ever, and no boat appeared from 
Isola Madre. The steamer stopped 
and whistled, but in vain. She whis- 
tled again and again. No reply. 
The captain, who was civil enough, 
said that he must make his regular 
landings, and Walter and Miss Bur- 
dett, all amazed and in doubt, were 
obliged to go on with her to that 
landing. 
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Of course there was much hesita- 
tion then as to their next step. But 
they determined to stop, and to turn 
back to Pallanza, by special sail- 
boat, if they could, or by the steamer 
of the next day. At the telegraph 
office at Stresa, however, their doubts 
were horribly solved, and suspense 
changed to agony. In answer to 
Walter’s despatch to Pallanza, the 
short reply came, “The lady and 
gentleman were lost in the overturn 
of the boat.” In answer to a second 
despatch, the only detail vouchsafed 
was, * The boat was struck by a flaw 
and overturned in a moment.” There 
was nothing to do but that Walter 
must go back to Pallanza, leaving 
Miss Burdett at Stresa, or that both 
together they should bear together 
another of these wretched quests, — 
another week of suspense and agony. 
Could anything as beautiful as this 
lake be so treacherous? Of course 
she went with him. They saw a 
quarryman who saw the casualty. 
The boatman was rash, he said; 
would not go about when the squall 
struck the lake, but tried to run 
across its line. All was over in an 
instant. The wreck of the boat was 
found at last. It had drifted ashore 
on the day after the disaster. And 
this was all. 


VI. 


More and more days of that wretch- 
ed waiting for the sake of wait- 
ing, action for the sake of action.’ 
And the Borromean Islands became 
as hateful to Walter and Miss Bur- 
dett as that poor Hospice had been. 
Garden of delight, indeed! But the 
wretched week must end. And, 
were it only to draw money enough 
to go home with, they must go on to 
Milan as in the old happy days, — 
how long ago they seemed, — they 
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had all started to do together: In 
truth, Brieg appeared to belong to an 
old, Pythagorean, other-time world! 

Leaving, therefore, every instruc- 
tion necessary with the fishermen 
and boatmen, they entered once 
more into the shore boat, and sadly 
took their places on the crowded 
deck of the steamboat for Arona. 
Perhaps it was well for them both 
that nobody knew how close was 
their connection with that sad acci- 
dent, which was, by this time, known 
in all Europe. 

A perfect afternoon! Again the 
wonderful tints on the lake which no 
one has yet explained. Silicious 
particles in the water, says Professor 
Gildenstern, if that helps anybody ; 
and to make this sound more plau- 
sible, he says silicious particles float 
and may be found in the blue sky, 
also. Dreamy, cloudy Alps far away 
How wonderful the 
lines are! How curious their inter- 
sections and their parallelisms with 
the lines of the hills this side of 
them! And what infinite variety in 
the blues, grays, purples, greens, 
yellow greens, yellows, and tints 
without a name, of these nearer hills. 
See those dark poplars run up from 
the lake-side, as if on purpose to give 
height to the composition of our pic- 
ture. ‘And O, Walter! do see 
what you called the peacock feathers 
there, and there, and there!” Wal- 
ter tries to draw. But he cannot 
draw. The boat is too quick for 
him. And they are dodging in at 
this landing and at that. They are 
changing their direction all the time. 
Indeed, for drawing, these queer 
market-cart boats, as Miss Burdett 
calls them, are the best worth practice 
ofall. They are covered with can- 
vass spread on semicircular wooden 
hoops, she says. For under this 


in the north. 
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sun any one would die who had no 
awning. Sometimes they are striped 
in colors. We have come to people 
who love colors again. 

Walter had been standing on the 
forward deck, among horses and cat- 
tle. He came running back to Miss 
Burdett, to tell her that San Carlo 
Borromeo was in sight. To this 
saint, a saint who seems fairly to 
have earned his laurels, a statue 
seventy feet high has been raised, 
standing on a pedestal forty feet 
high. Probably it is more impressive 
as you see it from the lake than near 
at hand. He stands on the hill, 
looking down upon the village where 
he was born, and stretching out his 
hand to bless it. It was some little 
time before they fully made out the 
relations of the figure, and at first 
it seemed hard and columnar. But 
as the boat swept round towards 
Arona, the right arm appeared 
stretched over the town in benedic- 
tion, and the robes of the drapery 
developed themselves. A _ noble 
monument to one who seems to have 
been a noble man. 

Arona! The Alton Bry of the 
lake. A+ shaded landing. An inn 
where the two waiters were run to 
death and had lost their heads. Half 
an hour to wait, — and then the train 
for Milan. As the two walked to 
the station, there appeared at its 
door a man beckoning and scream- 
ing to them to make haste, in all the 
four languages of diplomacy. But 
Walter confided in his watch and the 
time-tables, and remembered Dr. 
Morison’s maxim: ‘* Never run to 
a train.” They walked, to the great 
indignation of the uniformed door- 
keeper. He asked eagerly for their 
luggage. And when he was told 
that it was the luggage which had 
been sent in advance, that they were 
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indeed first-class passengers whose 
seats were taken by telegraph, his 
anger with himself that he had not 
recognized my lord and my lady, 
even at a distance, far surpassed his 
anger of a moment before with them. 
More porters, each more eager than 
the other to blot out all memories of 
his mad rage, sprang from the ground. 
And Miss Burdett, smiling for the 
first time, as they were shut into the 
compartment which was exclusively 
reserved for their excellencies, found 
herself parodying ‘* Malbrouck ”: — 
“The first he shawl-strap bore, 

And the second her regenschirm wore; 

The third her bag did bring, 

And the fourth he took no thing.” 

As she took the window of the 
north or eastern side, and-Walter sat 
behind her and pressed her hand, 
“Such are,” said he, ‘‘ the orders of 
nobility, and the absolute comfort 
of life, to be secured by the right 
investment of one franc in one tele- 
gram!” 

No! I will not tell you what were 
the revelations which each to each 
these two made to each other in the 
hours of that afternoon as they sped 
to Milan. ‘That they were alone was 
a blessing. That they had no secrets 
from cach other now, — that was the 
untold blessing. They had all the 
past to tell each other, all the happy 
future to prophecy. What was it to 
them that the unused Baedeker, tight- 
ly strapped up in her shawl, says 
that the train traverses “‘ a sandy and 
sterile plain at the beginning?” Nay, 
what that from this it passes into rich 
Lombardy, ‘“‘ where maize, mulber- 
ries, and vines flourish luxuriantly ”? 
The day was hot, the road was dusty. 
The “ Cook’s excursionists” in the 
very next compartment in their eight 
letters to eight English journals, de- 
scribing this very day, have said that 
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this train was behind time, and that 
this ride was intolerable. But these 
two had each other, and they asked’ 
for nothing more. They were only 
amazed when the guard came for their 
tickets and announced that the next 
station was Milano! 

vil. 

They had been away from cities 
now for many weeks. They had 
come to feel that mountains and 
cataracts and glaciers, flowers, grass 
and perfume, skies, clouds, sunrise 
and sunset, distant prospects, grays, 
purples, blues and greens, are all 
in all; that with them man could 
truly live, and without them life were 
hopeless, were nothing. There was, 
therefore, to each of them a queer 
surprise, after the polite dogano had 
intimated that he knew that the Sig- 
nor and Signora had no claret in 
their carpet-bags; after the hotel 
omnibus had fairly entered the streets 
of busy Milan; there was a queer 
surprise when they found how much 
interest they were taking in blocks 
of houses, in signs of shops, in the 
shape of doorways, in the arrange- 
ment of curb-stones. Nor did this 
surprise diminish, nor was the 
awakened reminiscence of home-life 
less pleasant, when they found them- 
selves on the stone balcony which 
opens from their comfortable salon 
in the Hotel de Ville. ‘I wishIdid 
not think,” said Walter, as they 
looked across at the Pantheon-like 
church of San Carlo Borromeo op- 
posite, “ I wish I did not think that 
such churches as this grew out of a 
manufactured enthusiasm which was 
imitating the real enthusiasm of ear- 
lier ages. Now, those shops, at the 
right and left, look to me just like the 
shops I have seen under churches in 
country-towns in New England; as 
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if some skilful financier had planned 
a scheme for serving God and mam- 
mon at the same time. As if the 
rents of those shops and the rooms 
over them were to pay the charges 
of the priests at the altar beyond.” 

* It is because you are a man that 
you think of that,” said Miss Bur- 
dett. ‘“ Women do not think of 
such things, and I am glad of it. 
Yet I did think that I did not like 
this mock Pantheon. I did not know 
why, and I did not care.” 

‘While both of us like, and are 
sure we like, to look up the street at 
those statues on the cathedral roof, 
and we do not know why and we do 
not care.” 

It was agreed that they should go 
to the cathedral the next morning, 
and they did so as soon as breakfast 
was finished. And they were wholly 
satisfied with what it was for them; 
yes, from the first moment till they 
came out from the door. ‘ Was it,” 
said she afterwards, “ so little a thing 
as that the floor is finished in marble, 
and has not that flagging-stone look 
that the cathedral had at Cologne, 
and almost everywhere? I do not 
know. I only know that from the 
moment I entered, I was at rest, and 
at home.” ° 

“ Very well,” said Walter, “‘ why 
should not the marble floor contribute 
its share to that feeling? The feel- 
ing is, that this cathedral is finished, 
is perfect; that the hand of man 
has not stinted its offering. This, 
if we thought it out in detail, would 
come to this: that no king has a 
palace more perfect than here we 
rear to our God. Now, in no palace 
that any king uses, is there such a 
floor as the cathedral at Cologne has.” 

** It belongs to the lamp of sacri- 
fice, as what you said about San 
Carlo last night did.” 
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“Yes; and not only is it true of 
all fine art, that it must be the best 
we have, or it is worthless; but it 
is true of all religion, that it must 
quicken the best we are, or that it 
is not religion. I think,” added 
Walter after a moment, “that there 
is more than this perfectness here. 
The people who made this cathédral 
have been sure. They have not add- 
ed to their architecture the adorn- 
ments of painting or gilding. They 
knew their church was right, and 
that it would tell its own story.” 

Miss Burdett said she had been 
impressed in the same way in an old 
Gothic church at Regensburg. She 
had forgotten its name. 

“You may depend upon it that 
the feeling is genuine. I should 
carry it further, and say that ritual 
suffers by colors in dress and em- 
broidery, and that that is the reason 
people call all that ‘ millinery.’ Just 
as an altar suffers when you put on 
it artificial flowers, — which in their 
place are lovely.” 

** As to that,” said she, * just as a 
statue suffers when you paint the 
hair black and the eyes brown and 
the lips red.” 

** Precisely ; and here is a church 
as simple as it is grand, — one heart 
and one soul.” 

** With all thy heart, and all thy 
soul, and all thy mind, and all thy 
strength,” said she, reverently. 

They -had stayed quietly in the 
church all through the service of 
mass, and when they had prepared 
to mount to the roof, the custode 
told them that it was already too 
hot, and they determined to postpone 
this to the next day. They had had 
enough for the morning. 

For these young people had learned 
already a lesson which many per- 
sons of twice their age have not 
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grown to, that such an experience as 
worship, — and worship by the side 
of those in love, —in such a monu- 
ment of worship as the Cathedral of 
Milan, is too precious to be sacrificed 
lightly. The heralds say we must 
not put metal on metal. They mean 
that if we have a shield of silver we 
must not try to adorn it with gold. 
Interpreted into life this means, — 
that one great impression or experi- 
ence must be left to do its work be- 
fore we crowd it out of memory by 
another. These young people had 
learned this lesson, and they spent 
the rest of their day in quiet,. happy 
walks in shaded streets, or in happy, 
quiet talks in the hotel. 

The next morning at half-past five 
they met in the salle-a-manger of 
the hotel. A few travellers were 
before them starting for their train, 
and one or two sight-seers, prepared, 
like themselves, to try the early ad- 
venture of the Cathedral roof. For 
the time of times to see its wonders 
and the view from it, is the early 
morning, soon after the rising of the 
sun. A cup of coffee and an ome- 
lette are not amiss, even if one is 
going to a cathedral. Happily they 
walked. to the great entrance. As 
they stopped in the piazza, a little 
brown faced, black-eyed boy, who 
seemed to have stepped out of one 
of Murillo’s pictures, opened the 
door for them and held out his hand. 
Walter found one or two coppers for 
him, and said to her: ‘ At home I 
should give him a scolding, but now 
we feel here as if everything ought 
to be upside down!” 

“No,” said she, “it is that we are 
here so grateful to the people who 
have given us all this to enjoy, that 
we want to do something about it; 
we want to make somebody some 
return.” 
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It seemed as if the civil custode 
were waiting who met them the day 
before. He knew them in a moment, 
and spoke as if he had got the 
roof ready for them by some special 
processes. They entered their names 
in a book,— how curious are those 
registers of our autographs in the 
books of Original Entry from which 
the Recording Angel is kept posting ! 
And then they began the ascent, 
knowing that there were more than 
two hundred of these marble steps 
before they reached even the top of 
the nave. ‘* But you see,” said Wal- 
ter, “‘it is just as you said,—all is per- 
fect, even in this staircase. When I[ 
went up in the steeple of St. Martin’s, 
I was afraid all the time that the 
stairs would break under me.” She 
turned and smiled, and said, “I am 
never tired and never afraid when I 
am with you.” The patient custode 
cheered them by telling them when 
they were one half done, and showing 
when and where they might rest. 
Really, the climb was finished sooner 
than they thought, when he led them 
in triumph out on the roof of one 
of the aisles, and brought chairs for 
them to sit upon. Chairs upon the 
top of a cathedral ! 

How marvellous it was. “ Signora, 
this we cali the flower-garden. : Ob- 
serve, Signora, if you please, every 
little pinnacle is surmounted with a 
flower, and observe, every flower is 
different from every other flower. It 
is a botanical garden, Signora.” And 
the dear soul smiled at his often re- 
peated little joke. **‘ The Signora will 
see that this is a poppy, this is hemp, 
this is a sunflower, this is a head of 
wheat ; indeed, they are all different, 
Signora, if you should look at three 
thousand of them.” 

The Signora did look at some thou- 
sand of them in a general way ; but 
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her real interest, and Walter’s, was in 
the waking city spread before them. 
She had never before seen that spec- 
tacle of a giant rousing from sleep. 
She hardly knew how or why it was 
made so clear to her, that the whole 
city, but just now dead, was starting 
to activity; but the tokens were 
there, in curls of fresh smoke, in the 
lazy tread of horses, in the quicker 
step of men and womenclose below 
her, who seemed hardly willing to 
begin. This was what caught the 
eye first, and then they both began 
to look upon the distant horizon. “ If 
the Signora pleases, she shall not yet 
look there. She shall see that in a 
few moments. Has the Signora re- 
posed? We will go higher.” 

And so they went by another stair 
way to the top of the nave, let us say 
in the vernacular, to the ridge-pole. 
And the affectionate guide showed 


them Michel Angelo’s contributions 
to the statues, the designs which Ra- 
faelle made for it: here was Canova’s 


work, there was Bernini’s. But 
neither Walter nor his companion 
were so much interested in the detail, 
though that was so curious, as in 
the multitude. ‘They say there are 
three thousand of these statues, ren- 
dering here each in its way, their hom- 
age. ** Young men and maidens, old 
men and children, — let them praise 
the name of the Lord.” ‘ Does the 
Signora see on the top of the fourth 
minaret the figure which grasps the 
lightning-rod?” The Signora did 
see it. ‘* Will the Signora observe 
that it is the portrait of the first Na- 
poleon?” Sure enough it is, and there 
he also is made to serve, and from 
century to century to lead the harm- 
less lightning away from injury to 
the church of God. Who is not here, 
indeed! Monks, hermits, nuns, 
‘saints, soldiers, apostles and mar- 
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tyrs, patriarchs and prophets, an- 
gels and archangels ; there are those 
whose words are household words ; 
there are those whose names we never 
heard of,—all marshalled here in ser- 
vice! Wherever there is foothold 
for a statue, there the statue stands. 
They look up, they look down ; their 
arms are extended in benediction, or 
their hands are folded in prayer, but 
they are of one heart and one soul ; 
century after century has placed them 
here, always with the same instincts, 
both of sacrifice and of thanksgiving. 

That every great artist in Italy, 
for five hundred years and more, 
should have rendered his offering 
here, —this is pathetic indeed. Each 
of them in his turn has stood where 
we can stand,—Raffaelle and Mi- 
chel, Bernini and Canova, — and 
each of them has asked and obtained 
leave to press his signet here, and 
leave here his autograph. 

They climbed high enough by the 
curious spiral stair to look down 
upon the nave, and then the cus- 
tode permitted the Signora to look 
northward on the expanse. Infinite 
indeed! How magnificent! Lom- 
bardy in its wealth was at her fect. 
A curl of smoke here, 2 cloud of 
dust there, reveal one village and an- 
other, where are, let us hope, happy 
homes and trusting lives. Then long 
swathes of purple ; are they marshes, 
are they distant fields and forests, too 
far to tell their story? Then high lines 
of blue hills, in the deep shade still 
of morning! And then! the stain- 
less white of the eternal Alps, marked 
with such sharp outline against the 
clear blue! See how the rosy moun- 
tain-sides catch the sunrise! And 
how exquisite those blue shadows 
where no sunlight falls! 

And here, she said she would go 
no farther ; but she begged Walter to 
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xeep on to the very summit of all. 
She would sit here and wait his re- 
turn. And Walter saw that this 
would please her, and for the first 
time he parted from her willingly. 
Only the custode must remain, — 
must take her down again to the top 
of the nave, where she would feel 
the breeze less, and he would join 
them there. 

So she returned slowly, and sat 
awhile waiting for him. Then came 
an irresistible wish to see him in his 
enjoyment, and to wave her hand 
that they might enjoy it together. 
She asked the guide if they could 
not walk out to the other end of the 
roof. ‘Surely, Signora, you do not 
walk more easily in your own 
garden,”— which was true. He led 
her nearly to the end, and on one of 
the pedestals, still empty, she-turned 
and looked up to the top of the spire. 
But 
he does not catch her eye. He is 
looking not on the prospect, but 
down into the dimly-lighted transept 
of the church below. 

What has caught his attention 
there? He leans over into the open- 
ing alittle farther. Horror! horror! 
He has lost his balance, he falls 


(A.) Yes, there is Walter! 
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headlong through the spire! Falls 
through that terrible descent, flashes 
by the officiating priests, — into the 
capella of San Carlo Borromeo! 

The guide rushed to the tower. 
The lady was simply petrified as she 
stood. Not a word escaped her lips, 
nor did her hands rise, nor her feet 
move. 

There she stands yet, transformed 
into stone. The architects, when 
next they made their visit of inspec- 
tion, found a statue which they had 
never seen before. But no one of 
them dared confess that he had not 
seen it. Each of them knew that 
much was done there of which he 
knew nothing. Each of them, there- 
fore, pretended that he was well ac- 
quainted with the image. 

But to this statue there is no 
name upon the pedestal. And when 
some careful visitant counts the 
statues on the temples, his num- 
ber is one more than’ there is any 
record of in the registry of the build- 
ers. 

[At this point the Tale of the 
Simplon ends, from the want of 
heroes and heroines. | _ 

FIRST END. 


AFTERMATH. 


[When the story of the Simplon was read to the different bodies of critics, to 
whose inspection and correction OLD anpD New is submitted while yet in MS., 
a very important dnd considerable part of them expressed the feeling that the 
denouement was too tragical. This was to be regretted, as it had been prepared 
with great care by our most distinguished sensationalist, on the simple travelling 
notes put into his hands by Mr. Hale. For a long time such was the division of 
opinion among the critics, that it seemed doubtful whether the MS. could be used 
at all. But, by a new arrangement invented by ourselves, by which it is possible 
to have two ends to the same story, an arrangement for a patent for which we shall 
make immediate application, so that no other magazine may make it availofable 
without our permission, — we put the papers into the hands of our leading opti- 
mist. He has returned them to us, with notes of the following slight changes. 
The reader who is more than eighteen years of age, or he who is particularly 
tender-hearted under that age, is requested to substitute these passages, — at the 
Point marked in the text as above, and to omit the narrative of the text there.] 
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[At (A) above insert the following instead of the conclusion of the narrative there. ] 


They will never forget that moment. 
’ His happy cheer; her joyful blush, 
as he looked down! 

Down again to the roof. Then a 
little rest in the flower-garden, and 
then the great descent. ‘* How much 
easier to go down than to come up!” 
“Yes, indeed, facilis descensus!” 
“Do you pity or envy these people 
below whom we hear coming?” Pity 
them? Ido not pity them. I shall 
speak to them, though they be Japan- 
ese, to tell them to keep up courage. 
Let me go before you,” and the lively 
girl passed Walter and fairly ran 
down, — and, flushed with excitement 
and eagerness, was awed still as 
death, and almost fainted away, as 
she met on the stairway 


PuINEAS AND ME issa ! 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


It was impossible for Phineas and 
Melissa, that day, to continue the 
adventure of the ascent. It was with 
difficulty, indeed, that, with all the 
help of the guides, either of the ladies 
could be brought safely down the 
winding stair. When Phin and Me- 
lissa were asked to explain how they 
came to be alive, it proved that they 
on their part supposed that the four 
others had been swept away by the 
avalanche. As they themselves passed 
under the treacherous snow tunnel, a 
rush of water had given Antoine the 
signal of danger; and just in time 
he had bidden them flee. They had 
rushed out of the tunnel on foot, while 
he, poor fellow, trying to save his 
horses, had been swept away. Phin- 
eas had carried Melissa, unconscious, 
to the Hospice, and then to the care 
of one of the women in the hovels 
below. Day after day he had toiled 


with the working parties. It was he 
who had found Julia’s straw hat and 
Walter’s bag. With these evidences 
of their fate he had not been sur- 
prised, alas, when he learned at the 
Hospice that a gentleman and lady 
were swept down, and then that two 
gentlemen and two ladies were miss- 
ing. At last they told him that four 
gentlemen and four ladies were gone. 
The truth was, that long before either 
of the travellers could cross, the work- 
ing parties from each side had carried 
news from the other of the anxiety 
and doubt there, and each side had 
been doing its best to exaggerate the 
calamity. 

After waiting a few days in the 
wretched hovel, they had come down 
as far as Isella; but here Melissa was 
too completely exhausted to go on, 
and here she had spent a fortnight. 
She was asleep in the inn, and Phin- 
eas was on a tramp in the hills, on 
the day when Walter was wellnigh 
left by the diligence. That chance’ 
was so narrow. 

In all this explanation Phineas and 
Melissa still supposed that poor Julia 
and Miss Burdett’s cousin were the 
two who had in fact been swept away 
by the catastrophe. It now became 
Walter’s turn to open to them the 
whole of the wretched mistake of the 
two islands, and of the squall upon 
the lake. He told this as briefly as 
he could as they walked back to the 
Hotel de Ville. They entered the 
salle-é-manger that they might talk 
as they made their second breakfast. 
The master of the waiters apologized 
for the crowd; was obliged to take 
them to a table partly occupied al- 
ready. Walter remonstrated. But 
there was nothing else to be done. 
And their amazement may be imag- 
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ined, when, as these strangers rose to 
move their chairs to one end of the 
table, they proved to be 


Miss Borperr’s Cousin anp Juris! 


Wonders upon wonders! There 
was not one of the six, as they con- 
fessed to each other afterwards, who 
did not doubt his own sanity. But 
the explanation was simple enough. 
The two had gone to Isola Madre. 
’ The stupid boatman, partly drunk, 
perhaps, had not understood that he 
was to wait for them, and had gone 
back without them. From the island 
they had seen his calamity. It was 
too late for them to take another 
boat for the steamer, and madly they 
waited as she whistled and passed 
them by. Only that night did they 
reach Belgirate. Only the next day 
did they reach Arona. At Arona they 
got no tidings of the advanced party. 
They were told that no passengers 
except an English Duke and his par- 
ty had landed from the boat the day 
before. They telegraphed to Milan, 
and were as unsuccessful. But that 
was not so strange. At Milan, how- 
ever, they did not find them. That 
was more strange. They telegraphed 
back to Arona, and learned nothing. 
If the whole truth must be confessed, 
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neither of them spoke five words of 
Italian, and their deficiency in this 
regard embarrassed their inquiries. _ 
They went back to Arona, and learned 
nothing. They went back to Isola 
Bella, and were landed there from 
the steamboat. Yes, the custode re- 
membered an English gentleman and 
lady, — any number of English gen- 


*tlemen and English ladies, or they 


might have been American gentle- 
men and American ladies. At the 
hotel at the island there were no 
such people registered. Back to 
Arona. No tidings there. Back to 
Milan. The banker there knew noth- 
ing as late as the morning before. 
They had written to Miss Burdett’s 
father in Switzerland at the last, — 
dreading to alarm him in his delicate 
condition, —and were at this mo- 
ment waiting for the answer. 

They had been in the same 1:-~el 
with Miss Burdett and Walter now 
for thirty-six hours. But they had 
not. happened to take their meals at 
the same hour, and the gentlemen 
read the newspapers at different 
times. | 

They then all went to the Ameri- 
can consul’s, and those who had not 
been married before, were married 
by him. 

Seconp Enp. 


OUR SKETCHING CLUB. 


. BY R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Many Americans who are interest- 
ed in art may not have heard of an 
institution of English town and coun- 
try life in the middle and upper class- 
es, which seems to give youths and 
maidens a good deal of vieasure and 


some instruction, and which their ut- 
most ingenuity has hitherto failed to 
make in any degree mischievous. We 
mean the Sketching Clubs, which are 
now extended all over the Old Coun- 
try. We suppose they must develop 
a certain amount of real manual skill 
in the operations of Art, and teach 
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perhaps nearly all that water-color can 
teach, at least in landscape sketching. 
As a natural consequence, they ought 
to improve press criticism a little, 
and nourish a sound indifference to 
the trumpetings of studio bores and 
puffers ; further, they direct attention 
to good realist landscape, which is at 
present the best hope of English and 


American painting, as far as we can~ 


see; and then they seem to exercise 
imagination and fancy very pleasing- 
ly, and in almost every case to pro- 
duce habits of close observation, 
which make all the difference between 
eyes and no eyes to a student of a few 
months’ standing. There can be no 
more valuable habit than that of no- 
ticing and observing, and nothing can 
form it much better than sketching ; 
for all Knowledge is vision, after all, 
by natural eye or by mind’s eye. If 
these societies only afforded inter- 
mission and relief from that sad idle- 
ness and emptiness which is one of 
the dangers of English middle life, 
they would be valuable ; but they do 
more, and really amount to a means 
of self-education and self-expression. 
To young women in particular, they 


afford, under good criticism, just what. 


they want most; that is to say, help 
and encouragement to learn some- 
thing thoroughly and _ professionally. 

Working with the public art schools 
which have long been heavily influ- 
enced by the higher criticism of Mr. 
Ruskin, and will probably fall more 
. immediately under his guidance as 
he completes his forthcoming sys- 
tem of education in graphic art, the 
private clubs ought to make nature 
and art, or pictorial observation and 
record, something like a contribution 
to human happiness. 

Granting the members, viz. a suf- 
ficient number of people who will 
draw, nothing is easier than to estab- 
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lish an art club, and they all go by 
nearly the same rules. The sole 
property of the society generally con- 
sists of a portfolio with a leather case ; 
and their chief expense, for the most 
part, is the hire of a critic, who should 
also be protected by some strong out- 
er coveriug. He is generally a pro- 
fessional workman, and it is under- 
stood that he is to be as irritating as 
possible in a letter once a month, or 
once in two months. But his real 
work is to examine each member’s 
productions very carefully, and tell 
him or her what to do, which is by 
no means so easy. There must be a 
secretary to do all the work of col- 
lecting the drawings, etc. A lady is 
best, because she will have more 
chance of being ‘attended to, and she 
should have a committee to help her. 
Rules are generally to the following 
purpose: 1. Small annual subscrip- 
tion. 2. Everybody is to send one 
or more drawings per month, or 
every two months, to the secretary, 
carriage paid; if that is not settled, 
people invariably quarrel about it. 
8. Everybody suggests a subject in 
turn, and three subjects are generally 
offered at a time, the members choos- 
ing one or more to illustrate as they 
please. 4. Everybody has a number, 
and is known by that only, in the 
portfolio. 5. When the portfolio. is 
made up (generally as a large book) 
it is sent to the critic, who returns 
it to the secretary, with his opinions ; 
and they aie then sent round together 
toall the members. Prizes are some- 
times given, but do not seem neces- 
sary. 

Like everything else, this is all 
either education, or pastime, or waste 
of time, according to the characters 
engaged in it; but its advantages to 
thorough and willing people seem 
likely to be great. Much depends 
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on the critic. Our own ideal again 
would be a lady thoroughly educated 
in art, and possessed of that verve, 
piquancy, and fluency in letter- 
writing which so many of our sisters 
rejoice in. She ought to gush abund- 
antly over all the strong points, and 
vituperate faithfully about the weak 


ones, using all her tact, and exposing , 


the latent carelessnesses, or ignor- 
ances,- which cause frailty in exe- 
cution. 

The great difficulty is, to get peo- 
ple to see when their work won’t 
do, and to try back, and attempt 
simpler things where they cannot 
do the more difficult. They must 
be led to understand that there is 
no such thing as amateur drawing, 
in any real sense. There is only 
good, bad, and indifferent work, and 
the good alone is worth doing. But 
students’ work on a system, or any 
progressive labor, is to be counted 
as good, though it be ever so imper- 
fect. 

Critic should have a fair knowl- 
edge of books, poetry in particular, 
but should beware of quoting much 
himself. There is another reason for 
getting a lady critic if you can, that 
it prevents those postal flirtations, 
in which a zealous master, who 
answers questions, is not unlikely to 
be involved. All letters should go 
through the secretary, of course. 

This present book, or series of 
papers, is intended to contain a set 
of supposed letters, talks, and essays 
on various art subjects, — nearly all 
practical ones, — such as would be 
likely to be exchanged between fairly 
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good critics and well-educated men 
and women in one of the societies 
above described. The writer accept- 
ed the position of critic, never mind 
where in, the English Midlands, a 
year or two ago. His letters, he is 
informed, are considered worth read- 
ing; and he has succeeded in making 
all his club draw jam-pots, — an ex- 
ercise which he has high authority 
for considering as a central pons 
asinorum in all drawing. He thinks it 
possible that clubs as good, and bet- 
ter critics, may soon spring up in 
America,— conceiving the pursuit of 
landscape art to be as well adapted 
to country life in the United States 
as it unquestionably is to that of 
England. And sketching combines 
so well with the athletic, or cam- 
paigning forms of travel, that it may 
be commended quite as heartily to 
the male sex as the female. 

The author *hinks it better to have 
names and characters, and make 
them talk or write to each other. To 
put them into a regular story would 
make an art-novel; and his object 
is practical teaching, or discussion. 
But verbal sketching is to be the 
order of the work, and he likes well- 
known figures with well remembered 
landscape. Letters on oil and water 
colors from nature,—on Scottish, 
Norwegian, Swiss, and Italian scen- 
ery,—on drawing in Egypt, the 
Sinai Desert, and Holy Land, with 
references to standard works, to the 
French and Belgian schools, etc., are 
part of his plan, which must depend 
for its development on many cir- 
cumstances as yet undetermined. 
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OUR SKETCHING CLUB. 


CHAPTER I. 


CrarLey CawTHorn always called 
himself a painter and glazier. He 
was a Yorkshireman, well-bred, and 
something more than well-looking, 
who had taken to art before it came 
into fashion, because he liked it very 
much. He had never been conscious 
of great abilities of any kind. Eton 
and Christ Church had at all events 
taught him taciturnity, if not modesty, 

_in his judgment of his own perform- 
ances. Art-painting, as a pursuit, 
is in fact better countenanced in the 
world than in our ancient universities. 
Oxford education has come to be a 
money-scramble, like everything else, 
except that it is fairly conducted ; and 
nobody’s contempt for culture and 
spiritual development-can be much 
stronger than that of a lad of twenty, 
who has just tasted unearned money, 
and finds that he can get provided 
for for life if he makes a decent use 
of his school-work. The elder Mr. 
Osbaldistone himself could not have 
despised his son more for taking to 
poetry, than academic competition- 
wallahs did poor Charley’s aspira- 
tions. ‘O, Cawthorn’s line is high 
art, his is,” was the pitying summary 
of many a thin-lipped little shark, 
in earnest expectation of firsts, fel- 
lowships, and mandarin promotion. 
Reading men scouted the action of 
any study which did not promise im- 
mediate pay. Nor did that abund- 
ance of happy idleness, which comes 
and goes in the old quadrangles like 
an irregular tide, give him much more 
countenance. He went out hunting 
now and then, and generally saw the 
yest part of a run; and he was al- 
ways sailing and rowing; but he 
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hardly cared to be an authority in 
horse and dog talk, and was guilty 
of professing interest beyond four 
oars and eight oars. And he was 
almost entirely deficient in the vices, 
So hunting men and boating men 
took him pleasantly enough for his 
own sake, as the right sort of fellow 
that one could trust anywhere; a 
regular bird, in fact, only given 
over to drawing and that sort of 
bosh. Once he published some hunt- 
ing sketches, introducing a few friends 
in more or less critical positions, and 
the work gained him some profit and 
glory. But the under-graduate mind 
was soon after absorbed by the sim- 
pler forms of photographic art, which 
consist in representing the university 
authorities in general with immense 
heads, and rowing in eight oars. As 
a graphic aggression on the Dons, 
Charley owned this to be admirable ; 
but he once observed that “ the lowly 
youths who practised it must be 
extremely mean cusses.” Some of 
his college pastors and masters gave 
Charley what encouragement they 
could. A safe pass-man, willing to 
read a little history, and able to talk 
on any subjects beyond the two 
Hinchseys, is always a comfort to 
his tutor, and well-regarded in com- 
mon-room, especially if he *‘ belongs 
to a county.” His tutor, the Rev. 
Oliver Latchford, was a Shropshire 
divine, of equestrian as well as schol- 
arly habits, and kindly regarded the 
pupil he did not pretend to under- 
stand. Like many Englishmen, he 
really cared for realist landscape 
only in matters of art, and for that 
landscape which associated itself 
most nearly with his own tastes; 
that seemed enough for him. More- 
over, he was an Ireland scholar, 
and double-first, and about as keen, 
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within his own pretty wide horizon, 
as the severest form of old Oxford 
work could make him. He was the 
best of all Philistines ; he knew what 
he knew so well as to despise half 
knowledges, aspirations, emotions, 
intuitions, and visions in general. 
You might have them if you liked ; 
it was the regular thing for nice 
lads; only don’t talk about them, 
atleast when sober. ‘ There may be 
clouds,” he said once to Charley ; *‘ but 
as your tutor, I can only recommend 
you to keep out of them, and go to 
the bar.” Still his pupil knew him- 
self to be well regarded, and the 
Dons in general liked him; his pur- 
suits were allowed to give him an 
existence in the intellectual world. 
And indeed some very natural objec- 
tions to his throwing himself away 
by taking to painting, had been seri- 
ously made and quietly withdrawn at 
home, so that he had the inestimable 
advantage of starting in a then irreg- 
ular line of life without quarrelling 
with the regulars; and, moreover, 
without expecting very much of the 
world. He did not think himself a 
genius, nor calculate on being paid 
for genius ; he was simply very fond 
of painting, and thought he might 
make a livelihood by making pic- 
tures. 

So he left Oxford, as the better 
sort of men used to leave it in his 
day, who neither took orders nor 
made Oxford their trade; that is to 
say, he came away better educated 
than informed. What one sees of 
the place now makes one fancy that 
a good many lads go off informed, 
or coached, for the present, beyond 
their capacity, somewhat over-re- 
warded by the prizes offered through 
the competitive system, and conse- 
quently with attention fixed, generally 
for life, on the profits of learning 
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rather than on learning itself. They 
have taken in a stock in trade of in- 
formation ; they expect a high price 
for it, and are are not quite educated 
to work with, or for, or under other 
men. Cawthorn thought little about 
profits; he saw he would’ have to 
follow a profession mainly for its 
own sake, and he did not expect 
much from other men. They could 
give him little better, in fact, than 
he had already. He had the dis- 
advantage, if it be one, of never 
having felt poverty himself; but at 
all events he had seen enough to 
be thankful for his own place. He 
had been brought up in common 
Christian duties in the old country 
fashion; he knew people were poor 
and ill, then liked to see them, and 
do something himself; he would 
get a couple of rabbits for a sick 
collier, and then go and read to him ; 
he tried to teach in a school, but they 
said he interfered with discipline ; 
he gave the parson some of his 
money; he talked Yorkshire to all 
the old men and women at home; 
subscribed to Oxford schools and 
charities, and was liberal to his ac- 
customed cads. The world seemed 
pleasant to him, as it well may to 
those who lead the English country 
life in health. On the whole he knew 
no state much more to be desired 
than his own, and would have said 
with Tennyson, “Let me lead my 
life.” People told him all men were 
shams, and he only. answered, that 
from his experience horses were often 
still worse. 

He had a year at Rome, and an- 
other at Florence and Venice, where 
hard work in some degree supplied 
the want of systematic teaching. 
And from a lodging on the Riva dei 
Schiavoni, with a mind full of Titian 
and Tintoret, he came home to settle 
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in a Baker-street studio, and to 
ascertain how far the traditions of 
work which had contented the Grand 
Council would suit the tastes of the 
British public. He says he has never 
_ answered the question yet, at least 
not satisfactorily, but means to go 
on propounding it after his fashion. 

It did not take many months to 
teach him the difference between a 
painter’s student-life and his working- 
life; and how very unlike are the 
feelings of preparation for a doubt- 
ful struggle to those of the struggle 

itself. Instead of the life of obser- 
vation, and admiring pupilage un- 
der men long passed away, who still 
live to their disciples in their great- 
est deeds only, he had to think and 
paint for himself; and with inde- 


pendence, all the weight of self- 


mistrust came on him. Had he been 
really called to the work he had un- 
dertaken? Nobody seemed to think 
so, very much. It was real and seri- 
ous enough to him; he wanted, as 
he said, to give his life to art ; — but 
life is such a long and varied thing, 
and art is so hard to define, at least, 
to define so as to please your patrons. 
As a student he had only wanted suc- 
cess in the form of increasing skill ; 
now he wanted it in the shape of 
buyers. As one’s faith in any fact is 
doubled or tripled as soon as one finds 
anybody to believe it with one, so in 
particular with belief in one’s self; 
and it tried Charley’s strength to find 
how few cared for him. He was not 
stimulated by poverty, for he wanted 
for nothing ; he was welcome in many 
houses besides his father’s town 
abode ; he did not like to be thought 
sulky or priggish ; rode in the park ; 
went to a few parties, and looked up 
old Oxford friends. 

People said they envied him ; many 
of them really did, and ladies called 
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him Clive Newcome. But he found 
it would take years to emancipate 
himself from the name of amateur 
and dilletante. The mere fact that 
he was not starving was against him ; 
but his being able to keep a horse 
made him quite unreliable in the 
trade. In fact, he was not poor 
enough to go regularly in a picture- 
seller’s service, and it is hard to say 
what else a young man can do, who 
wants a good commercial start in 
painting. Besides, not a few men 
who liked him well enough, but who 
had themselves labored through years 
of poverty, if they did not envy him, 
would do nothing to help him to fame 
or commissions. Life is sadly un- 
equal, and poor Charley’s Yorkshire 
intuitions soon taught him that most 
men who have known want are apt 
to assume it as a virtue, and to hang 
together against the pleasantly nur- 
tured. Thatis the worst of popular- 
izing a great profession; you crowd 
it with people who cannot well be 
great ; it tempts them to undergo all 
sorts of trials; they don’t always 
come well out of them, and get to 
think that suffering alone ought to 
have its reward, and that poverty in 
itself naturally evolves genius. Heine 
was perhaps right about artistic envy, 
but he ought to have allowed the ex- 
cuses of artistic suffering. 

It seemed odd, though indisputa- 
ble, to our friend, that his Eton and 
Oxford education — irrespectively of 
its having taught him so little— 
should stand in his way with R. As. 
and dealers, and the British merchant, 
and everybody, as it seemed, whose 
bread or whose pleasure was in oil- 
painting. He talked of it to his two or 
three best-regarded masters. Classics 
and high subject and historical paint- 
ing, — they had all tried them hard, 
and they smiled and stroked their 
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beards. Pheebus pointed to a whole 
stratum of great cartoons, and said 
he had to live by portraits when 
his soul desired fresco. Sternchase 
showed him a tremendous picture, 
alive with form and aflame with 
color, and said he had been three 
years over that, doing pot-boilers all 
the time, and it might be ready in 
eighteen months more. De Vair’s 
ideals of Arthur and Dante went off 
as fast as he liked to paint them ; but 
he was tired of them, and of most 
other things, and was going into 
literature. Grief had borne hard 
‘on these three, Cawthorn well knew, 
and he wondered all the more how 
they clung to their work,— being far 
too young to have experience of the 
stage when men labor because noth- 
ing is left them in the world but toil. 
He had just got a glimmering of the 
very practical truth that his strength 
was labor and sorrow; he was to 
learn in due time that labor and sor- 
row might be his strength. 
Meanwhile he worked away with 
the true wolf’s gallop, and could 
not be altogether passed over. 
One or two Leeds men knew his 
name and bought his work. He was 
heard of as far as Manchester, and a 
picture or two went thither, and now 
and-then an American would turn up 
in his studio, like an unimpassioned 
pilgrim from beyond the sea, re- 
mind him of friends made long ago 
in Rome or Venice, and perhaps 
order a bit of scenery from one or 
the other. You never find these peo- 
ple far wrong when they exert them- 
selves to choose what they like be- 
cause they like it. He went into 
decoration for a time, and felt some- 
thing of the strange, dreamy delight 
of painting all day in a church- 
apse, among quiet hues and dim 
sounds, as the colored lights describe 
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slow arcs below their windows all 
day long, and the shadows lengthen 
and change till the place seems always 
another place and one’s self never 
the same man. He was personally 
popular ; dealers did wish he would 
do nice, genre things like Witchpot, 
R. A., now, or get in with the great 
Mr. Tingrind, so as his things migit 
have a sale; ‘ for after all he was a 
pleasant feller for a swell, with a deal 
of go, and could paint uncommon 
honest.” 

But for all that he was beginning 
to see very early, and far ahead, as 
painters and writers do, the gray, 
varying shadow men call by the name 
of Disappointment. If aman bought 
a picture he seldom wanted another ; 
if the academy hung one, they hung 
it very high. What was Giorgione 
or his followers to them? they wanted 
followers of their own. Here wasa 
knot of young men, like Charley and 
his friends Hicks and Brownjones, 
who had not been taught in the R. A. 
school, and were taking a line of 
subjects not fancied in the school; 
and, in short, they must be put down. 
Phebus was alone and outvoted; 
Sternchase and De Vair were in re- 
volt ; Tingrind did n’t care ; so Queen 
Elizabeth and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
bishops and Aphrodites, lord mayors 
and masters of hounds, white muslin 
and infant piety, made the mixture 
as before in Burlington House, and 
Cawthorn’s Ariadnes and Perseph- 
ones came back to Baker Street, 
and went northward to come back 
no more. 

Disappointment is a curious old 
ghost, and is often not unkind. 
Sometimes she vanishes, sometimes 
the light comes through her, and 
her grays are too-many-colored. 
But one thing, Charley said, never 
could disappoint, and that was land- 
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scapes from nature. The older he 
grew, the more pleasure there was in 
painting his own moors, and the 
woods he was used to. People 
wanted his sketches more than his 
pictures, as they always do; but for a 
time he took to working from a hut 
with proper appliances, and finished 
faithfully on the spot, if not exactly 
out-of-doors. It seemed to give him a 
new start, and the student’s freshness 
of increasing knowledge and dex- 
terity of record came back to him 
again whenever he really strained all 
his science at a burn-side. 

And about this time, after a grouse 
drive on Greythwaite scaurs, news 
of the artistic world came to him in 
the shape of the following letter from 
a fair and far-off cousin, a flirt of 
other days, older than himself, and 
settled long ago in the Midlands. 


HAWKSTONE, BRISTLEBURY, 
Sept. 12. 


My Dear Cuar.es : 

It seems hardly respectful to call 
you Charley, although I never can 
find ‘anybody who knows you by any 
other name; and we have all been 
talking of your pictures all last week ; 
_ that is to say we women have; men 
at this time of the year are always 
quarrelling about central-fire and pin- 
fire, or else they are deep in dogs. 
You must know I have a- great 
favor to ask for myself, and a good 
many others, apropos of our Sketch- 
ing Society. Don’t be angry and 
talk about the impudence of these 
creatures; we want you to be our 
critic. Only just be good a moment 
while I coax you about it, — only by 
letter, — and think of how you would 
have done anything, so long ago 
when you were little! There area 
great many of us, you know, some 
swells, and some good artists, I really 
think, in an amateur, or ladies’ exhi- 


bition sort of way; though, by the- 


bye, we have our share of gentlemen. 
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There is no keeping them out, and 
really, if we.did, I do not think the 
girls would likeit. But weare rather 
tired of dear old Mr. Hodbadger, the 
Bristlebury art-master, and so is he 
of us; and he says he wants to paint 
a little for himself and the Royal 
Academy. Besides, he does not laugh 
at us enough, and being only scolded 
is nothing, by post. He used to point 
out wrong perspectives and bad draw- 
ing very well. But now most of 
us avoid great offences; or else he 
is tired of telling us about them, 
and he does not tell us what to do 
enough. I suppose it is hard to bring 
regular studio drawing to the help of 
us poor sketchers; but really I do 
not think he has seen much scenery. 
And we wrote to young Mr. Verditer, 
and he said he had to paint, and 
did n’t care for talking about it ; and 
Mr. Pughpugh told us we had better 
read his books, which we do, I am 
sure. Professor Culverin and little 
Hater of the Saturday can’t paint, 
and think art is all atheism. ‘Then, 
at last, when I was in despair, I was 
introduced to the Great Panjandrum, 
and asked him whom I could ask, and 
he said you, and that you were to 
write to him about it, and to be good 
to us. Now do: and think it well 
over, and make us some rules for our 
work. We really do want to get on 
and to do right ; you know the only 
woman’s rights I ever cared for (ex- 
cept being courted and married) were 
that my girls and I might learn some- 
thing as men learn it, out and out. 
And I think the higher the amateur 
clubs can get in their work, the more 
likely people are to ask for good sub- 
jects and spirited things in exhibi- 
tions, — which will be good for you. 
This is quite a business letter, so I 
will only send all our love, and say 
that they have got two hundred and 
fifty brace of partridges already, 
strictly over dogs; that they are all 
very good-tempered and nice when 
awake ; which, happily, they seldom 
are except at meals ; that all the boys 
and girls are well, and that John has 
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shot very fairly, and hopes to reduce 
himself to thirteen stone by hard 
labor. Do write soon and tell us 
something ; we will give you £30 a 
year. 
Ever your old cousin, 
Fiora CaTTERMATH. 


P.S. Margaret Langdale is here, 
and is one of us; she really looks 
very grand, and works very hard. 


Whereto, after due consideration 
and correspondence, Charley made 
answer thus :— 

HELLIFIELD TARN, 
Sept. 20, —. 
My Dear Fiorence (long and re- 
spectful for Flora I presume) : 

This is to be a business letter, of 
course ; so accept my assurance that 
we are all right, and have got one 
thousand and one hundred brace by 
this time, driven grouse. Also re- 
member me faithfully to Margaret, 
whom I put in my first sentence, 
probably for the same reason that you 
put her in your P. S. _I have no doubt 
she will derive material advantage 
from pursuing her’ studies with me. 
Well, I have written to the Pan; and 
he says I am to criticise you, if you 
will abide by certain additional rules, 
generally speaking. (He says, more- 
over, if you will not, not.) By criti- 
cising, I mean telling you what you 
ought not to have done in the sketch- 
es before me, and also what you ought 
todo to them. This last, you know, 
will require more or less illustration 
in my own hand, so that you will give 
a fair amount of trouble for your 
money. Your usual rules about be- 
ing anonymous members, and of one 
drawing, at least, a month, or fine, 
are good; but I want a number of 
others, all in the way of discipline ; 
, and, in fact, I can’t undertake with- 
out them. If you think you really 
are going to improve public taste, — 
which I am sure seems possible, and 
you can’t by any effort or chance 
make it worse,—you must really learn 
to draw above the popular standard. 
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Now do you be good too, and re- 
member when you were little,—in . 
your own eyes. These are my rules, 
whereby I mean to stick. 

1. Drawings sent me for criti- 
cism shall be Landscape only, unless 
I write to anybody permitting and 
requesting him or her to do figure 
subject. By this last, I mean any sub- 
ject where the chief interest depends 
on the attitude or expression of fig- 
ures, or on skill or labor bestowed on 
them. I allow interiors, but consid- 
er that they ought to have for their 
motives either study of light and 
shade combined with perspective, or 
still life; and that figures should be 
introduced only as objects reflecting 
light. I object to Mother being bad 
(especially in drawing), and utterly 
protest against Helping Mother, and 
all illustration of the domestic affec- 
tions or rural virtues; still more 
against the corresponding vices. 

2. Thisisnottoprevent anybody’s 
introducing small figures wherever 
force, or incident, or distance, or lo- 
cal color is wanted, or wherever ac- 
cidental color is noticed or wanted 
in a landscape sketch, as a pink and 
white striped skirt in a hay-field, or a 
red coat ona winter’sevening. (I’m 
so glad you go on wearing and dis- 
tributing scarlet cloaks; give my 
love-to old Polly at the West Lodge, 
and say as sure as ever I come to 
Hawkstone I’ll take her head off.) 
For the kind and use of figures I 
mean, see the Liber Studiorum. 

3. There may be three subjects a 
month as usual, but I must dictate 
one of them, and that must be done 
somehow by everybody. I never 
scold, and always praise where I 
can; and after the first time or two, 
I will give you pretty things to do. 

4. Except by special license, ev- 
erything is to be done on white pa- 
per, not too rough; unless where a 
single object or small group is done 
in the centre of a sheet by way of 
study, the white paper must always 
be covered into the corners. 

5. Without prejudice to old mem- 
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bers of the club, new ones ought 
. either to produce tolerable drawings 
of their own, or do one for qualifica- 
tion; or undertake on honor to go 
through a certain course of practice, 
till I pass them into full member- 
ship. Honorary, or inactive, or lit- 
erary members you may have, but 
they are not my business. I will 
look at photographs, but can’t prom- 
ise to criticise them. 

6. Last and irrevocable. Every ac- 
tive member of the club is to send 
me, by any date within this year, a 
drawing of a white jam-pot on white 
paper, in stippled chalk, or in sepia, 
or pencil shading, or pencil washed 
with water-colors (sepia or gray), 
whieh last I recommend. I will give 
a small landscape sketch of my own 
to the best drawing ; and I had rath- 
er not criticise anybody who does not 
send me one. To be done as a study, 
the whole paper need not be covered. 
The Pan has seen these stipulations, 
and approves; and any backslider 


or blasphemer may expect to be swal- 
lowed whole, with some abruptness. 
Respect this accordingly, my dear 
Flora, and whatever you do, don’t 
let me guess which are Mag’s works. 


The money will do. Love to John 
and the creatures. 


Ever yours, affectionately, 


Letter 3d. 


My Dear CHARLEY: 


- At last they all seem good and sub- 
missive, on the whole, and our first 
portfolio of jam-pots will be duly for- 
warded to you in November. But O, 
Ido wish you and the Pan knew what 
a life I shall have, meanwhile, with all 
the club. Do send a decisive allocu- 
tion about the drawings, answering 
these questions from various mem- 
bers. (The men are worse than the 
girls.) 

1. May they group anything with 
the White Wessel, as they call it? 

2. May they substitute Jamaica 
ginger-pots ? 
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8. Or brown glazed pickle-jars, 
with reflections ? 

4. Or any sort of red pottery? 

5. Or use gray paper and Chinese 
white? 

6. Or old china in any form? 

Don’t be too hard. 

Affectionately yours, F, 


P. S.— As if you would n’t know! 

What hypocrites some people are! 
Letter 4th. 

My Dear Fora: 

No, to all the questions. 
just so, but as fine _— 
as you can; the — 
gooseberry vessel 
of our childhood, 
and nothing but it. 
I have done you a 
nice prize, though I 
say it. 

Affectionately yours, C. C. 

P.S.—I don’t know her’s from 

Adam’s. 


Do it 


Letter 5th. 
Baker STREET, November. 
My Dear Fiora: 


I have received 26 jam-pots in your 
portfolio. I quite agree that the quar- 
ter-sheet should be your largest size, 
and the eighth your smallest. Those 
whouse the latter henceforth ought to 
do so as students of Turner, and to 
them, for that purpose, I concede 
gray paper. But it is no use draw- 
ing at that small size except under 
his guidance, and I hardly know how 
you can get it, without visiting Oxford, 
Cambridge, or South Kensington. 
If you have any very patient, keen 
and skilful water-colorist among 
you, and you seém to have one or 
two, it would be a great thing to get 
her or him to go to Oxford fora 
month and copy, let us say, Combe . 
Martin, and the Céteaux des Mauves 
in the gallery there, under Mac- 
Diarmid and the Pan. No pains 
should be spared, for the object will 
be to produce such fac-similes, 
touch for touch, as shall be fit to be 
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circulated and used by the club as 
copies. They should be signed by 
Mac, if they can be got. up to that 
point, and the club should make the 
artist some acknowledgment in pro- 
portion to the severe labor involved. 
But now to thesedrawings. Every- 
body has done her best, I really think. 
One or two are confused and messed 
a little ; some are washed and sponged 
and rubbed. I wanted all to be 
done with repeated washes or patches 
strictly down to planned form, leav- 
ing the edges in the first instance, 
and stippling and hatching them into 
mass afterwards. There is one way 
to make a study in light and shade: 
to mark the highest lights and leave 
them blank, then to run the faintest 
coat of shade over everything else ; 
_ then the next coat, and so on seria- 
tim. It is rather curious that three of 
these studies, which I really think are 
the three best, represent very fairly 
the three pillars given in ** Modern 
Painters” as examples of Rem- 
brandt’s, Turner’s, and .Veronese’s 
systems of chiaroscuro. I wish you 
would all read that chapter (vol. iv, 
part v, chap. iii, p. 34) very care- 
fully ; but for those who regret they 
can’t take the trouble, I will send my 
own abstract of it, and here it is. 
I’ll trouble any member of the 
club, or of society, to tell me what 
“white” means in a picture? always, 
either light or local color; and in 
your drawing you have only the 
paper-whiteness to stand for both. 
And paper is not very white. You 
all thought me very brutal because 
I would not let you use tinted paper ; 
I would not, because white paper, the 
very whitest, is tinted, or darkened 
enough already. Consider, the sheet 
on which a picture is painted is an 
opaque white surface, upright, in 
side-light and out of sunshine. Pic- 
tures are always supposed to be seen 
under those circumstances, you know ; 
and if you bring a sheet of white paper 
close to a window, side on, and hold it 
vertically out of sunshine, you will 
have as white a surface as you pos- 
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sibly can have over any part of your 
picture. Now, hold that sheet so that 
half shall cut against the window- 
sill or wall, and half against the sky. 
Then it is white against the wall, 
and,ever so dark against the blue 
sky ; ever so much darker against the 
unlighted white clouds; and utterly 
black or blank against their bright 
parts which are full of light, for the 
paper possesses Opaque whiteness, 
as of chalk; the clouds possess 
brightness, as of white fire. Now 
just consider, when you do a sun- 
shiny landscape, the whitest light you 
can get on your paper is really darker 
than the darkest part of the clouds 
you want to put in your picture ; and 
also, than the distance of your pic- 
ture, if you have a five or six mile 
distance in it. Now, you see, com- 
paring white paper in a room, to 
be looked at as a picture is looked at, 
and a jam-pot looked at as a copy, 
you see at all events one is as white 
as the other, or very nearly so, so 
that the jam-pot is easier than the 
landscape in the sense of being pos- 
sible, while the landscape, strictly 
speaking, is not. And it is highly 
expedient for me to judge of all your 
work by giving examples quite within 
your powers. I know the greatest 
power is shown by contending with 
the greatest difficulties; but if you 
all possessed that, why you know 
you would be a-improving of me, 
and not I you. 

Now, in this jam-pot, a very good 
one, the artist, whom I must call 
No. 1, has hit on, or been taught to 
follow Rembrandt’s, or Leonardo’s 
system. And that system is very 
well adapted for drawing a simple 
study like this. No. 1 sees that her 
crockery has a small, high light ; that 
high light is just the tint of her 
paper ; therefore, all the rest of her 
white wessel has to be darkened and 
made gray to relieve, and so express 
the brightness of that high light. 
For it is glazed, and has caught the 
light, and all opaque, local whiteness 
yields to a flash. And now you know 
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what a flash, a glint, a reflection on 
armor, embroidery, or glass, is to 
Rembrandt; and you know how val- 
uable he makes it. And this flash 
on the white glaze gives this draw- 
ing value, as a bit of reality: .the 
artist is not wrong in darkening the 
whole paper for its sake; but the 
whole local color is sacrificed. 

But now, is this well-drawn and 
rounded cylinder, with only one 
touch of real, absolute white upon 
it, and the rest all gray, and a very 
black shadow, and*a rather black, 
dark side, — is it as like a white jam- 
pot as No. 2, which is so much less 
black? I should say not. It is rath- 
er rounder, and so has more form. 
But the eye feels that if it was a part 
of a picture, it would not look so like 
what it is as No. 2, because that not 
only possesses a fair amount of round- 
ness, but is, beyond all dispute, white 
in color, while No. 1 has only one 
white flash on it. No. 2 economizes 
the darkness for the sake of color. 
No. 1 lays on the shade for the sake 
of form. No. 1 loses some of his form 
in darkness; the other loses form in 
light, but gains far more in color. 
A landscape with distance would. be 
hopelessly heavy and -dark in all its 
near objects on the first principle ; 
the other is Turner’s; and he (as I 
observe No. 2 has done) makes his 
extreme shadow as black as he can; 
his lightest surface tint a very thin, 
local color, approaching white, and 
reserves white itself for brightness, 
or a single flash of actual light in 
some principal place in his picture. 
So I bracket these two together as 
best, and must send a sketch to each 
of the artists; only I beg No. 1 to 
copy No. 2’s work, and vice versa. 
Each will then fully understand all 
this tirade. 

The whole club must do a brown 
pickle-jar now, on white, as before. 


Our Sketching Club. 


No flash of light allowed on it; con- 
sequently, no pure white anywhere on 
it; sepia only; and carry a pale tint 
over all to begin with; then lay on 
the shadows. Choose your own sub- 
ject for the other drawing, but make 
it as simple a thing as you can per- 
suade yourselves to do. 

And don’t use Chinese white in 
these studies. I should say, do not 
use it at all on white paper; never, 
certainly, till a work is nearly done ; 
and never till you clearly see your 
way to an effect with it, which you 
could not possibly produce without 
it. But do justice to your own sub- 
ject in your own way this time. 
I should like in the first portfolio to 
see everybody’s taste and fancy, and 
so I give leave for tinted paper, any 
subject, and body color in all forms, . 
on this occasion only. 

[I give you notice of the following 
subject, which I wish the club would 
do very carefully this autumn; I 
have tried the colors, and they come 
very prettily. A thrush, with yellow 
feet, and_yellow about his bill, pick- 
ing coral-red berries in a dark yew; 
purple branches, and masses of heavy 
green, small interval of blue sky 
through, all quite near the eye. } 

Good-by, my dear Flora, and tell 
the club I really think very highly of 
the work. I have numbered the six 
best drawings, besides the prizes. 

Ever yours, C. C. 


I can come after Christmas, if you 
like, and will send old Warhawk, 
whom M. knows. I am only a one- 
horse man; but I dare say John will 
have something for me to ride; Cat- 
apult, for choice, if t’ard mare is 
still going. But I am very busy now 
ona big desert subject, which Stern- 
chase approves; and a canter in the 


Park before breakfast is all I have . 


time for. 
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A NEW YORK VIEW OF FINANCE AND BANKING. 


BY JOHN EARL WILLIAMS. 


“T am right glad to see you, gen- 
tlemen of finance,’ said President 
Lincoln to a committee of bank pres- 
idents, ‘‘ for I am so benighted that 
‘ [have never yet found any one who 
could enlighten me on the subject of 
finance.” 

The case of our wise president 
was not singular, but quite common, 
whether others so frankly own it or 
not. So long as men indulge in mere 
speculations, or rely on antiquated 
financial theories, reason herself will 
be rarely consulted, or the principles 
of political economy heeded. Our 
only safe guides—history, expe- 
rience, and simple truth — are liable 
to be overlooked. But the lessons 
they teach, with fair deduction from 
facts and careful observation, ought 
to lead to just conclusions. 

On June 4, 1864, Congress passed 
an act ‘*To provide a national cur- 
rency, secured by a pledge of United 
States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and redenfption thereof.” 

That act was substantially copied 
from ‘* An act to authorize the busi- 
ness of banking,” passed by the leg- 
islature of the State of New York, 
April 18, 1838. 

It will be interesting to trace the 
origin of this last act, which was the 
first banking law of the world, so far 
as we know, which authorized the 
creation of -banking associations, on 
the simple condition that the circu- 
lating notes of the same be secured 
to the people by a pledge of bonds 
and mortgages, deposited for that 
purpose in the bank department of 
the State. It was made the duty of 
said department to print and issue 
circulating notes to the several 


banks, when secured and registered 
in decordance with the requirements 
of the law. Such, in a few words, 
was the substance of the free bank- 
ing law of New York. 


OrIGIN or THE Bank Law. 


The origin of the present complex 
system is a remarkable instance of 
the application of pure principle to 
practical finance. On the 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1827, Rev. John McVickar, 
D. D., Professor in Columbia College 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
Belles-Lettres, Political Economy, 
and the Evidences of Christianity, 
wrote to a member of the New York 
Legislature a letter entitled “‘Hints 
on Banking.” 

In that communication of some 
forty pages, is foreshadowed the New 
York free banking law of 1838. It 
suggested : — 

“ Ist. Banking to be a free 
trade, in so far as that it may be 
freely entered into by individuals, 
under the provisions of a general 
statute. 

“2d. ‘The amount of the banking 
capital of such individual or associ 
ation to be freely fixed, but to be in- 
vested, one tenth at the discretion of 
the bank, the remaining nine tenths 
in government stock, whereof the 
bank is to receive the dividends, but 
the principal to remain in pledge for 
the redemption of its promissory 
notes, under such security as to place 
the safety of the public beyond doubt 
or risk. 

““3d. The promissory notes of 
such individual or association to bear 
upon their face the nature and 
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amount of stock thus pledged, to- 
gether with the usual signatures.” 

The writer adds: ‘‘ That these pro- 
visions would free banking from all 
abuses, it would be arrogance to 
assert; but that they would remedy 
many and great ones that now exist, 
seems to be unquestionable. Nor 
would their adoption be attended 
with the dangers which generally 
await untried novelties. They are 
already estabiished by the experience 
of other trades.” 

This last sentence shows the prin- 
ciple on which the question had been 
solved. It was not a groping in the 
dark, but a clear perception of vital 
elements known to be working in 
“ other trades.” 

Now this letter was written in 
1827 to an influential member of the 
Legislature ; eleven years later, the 
seed thus sown matured, in the free 
banking law of 1838. That law 
contains not only the ideas, but 
almost the precise form of expression 
which is found in the letter. 

Nor was the principle thus evolved 
confined to this State or country. In 
1843-4, when Sir Robert Peel pro- 
posed to Parliament his amended 
charter of the bank of England, 
security for the bank’s circulating 
notes was not lost sight of. 

Under the new charter of 1844, the 
issue department was separated from 
the discount department. of the bank, 
and the duties of each defined. 

But here, again, we find Professor 
McVickar three years in advance of 
the British statesmen. In the year 
1841, in his ** Review and Criticism 
of the Bank of the United States,” 
the Professor shows the practicability 
and necessity of having the issue of 
circulating notes independent of the 
discount department; and he pro- 
posed that it be under the charge of 


a board of governors, while the other 
parts of the bank should still be man- 
aged by the directors. 

Here is a great principle enunci- 
ated, namely, that no bank ought to 
be allowed to supply a circulating 
medium to the public, not secured 
outside of the bank, and independent 
of it; and also one other feature, that 
of the separation of circulation from | 
the discount department. 

To a practical man of business, — 
an every-day banker, —it seems won- 
derful that a scholar, investigating 
questiqns in political economy, on 
purely scientific principles, should be 
able to see, not only the practical 
workings of existing laws, and un- 
derstand the indissoluble relations 
of money and trade, but should also 
be able to foresee and foretell what 
changes were necessary to produce 
the highest prosperity and secure the 
greatest safety to the community. 

Without claiming that this funda- 
mental principle was only discovered 
and put in practice in this country, 
we can and do say that it was first 
promulgated here, and practically 
adopted, some years before it was en- 
grafted on the charter of the Bank of 
England. We have borrowed from 
Europe, it is true, much in law and 
literature, and somewhat in religion, 
that was worth the having and the 
careful keeping. In banking, how- 
ever, England is our debtor. We 
have not only supplied her, and the 
world, with the safeguard of the law 
of 1838, but we have done for the 
safety of the public what she has not, 
in making the separation between the 
discount and issue department abso- 
lute andirrevocable. It is impossible 
for the banks of this country, of their 
own motion, to increase the volume 
of their circulation. But not so of the 
Bank of England. Three times, since 
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1644, the charter has been violated 
by an illegal issue of bank-notes to 
meet commercia! emergencies which 


recognized no chartered limits; ne- 


cessity imperiously demanded it, 
but a necessity that knew no bank 
law, cared for no bank restriction. 
Specie lost its saving power. But 
timely, liberal discounting, — not in 
accordance with law,— and a gen- 
erous issue — an over-issue — of Bank 
of England notes, saved the commu- 
nity from commercial bankruptcy. 
Such irregularities Parliament wise- 
ly legalized by subsequent statutes. 
And such-like events will happen 
again; for so long as commerce is 
subject to perturbations (as. it always 
will be, under specie and a conver- 
tible paper currency), seasons of ex- 
traordinary pressure will come, and 
demand speedy relief. The source 
of relief being fixed and determined, 
help can only come, in season, by 
disregarding the limitations imposed 
on the bank. 

This statement, though brief, may 
serve to show some advantages of 
our financial system, at least for us, 
over that of the Bank of England. 

It may be more profitable, and is 
certainly more modest, to look after 
the defects in our own institutions, 
rather than point out the shortcom- 
ings of others. 

The present banking of this coun- 
try—for most of the State banks 
are wound up — is conducted under 

‘authority of the law of Congress, 
passed June 4, 1864, “‘ to provide a 
national currency,” etc. 

Much complaint is made, when 
there is a stringency in the money 

. market, against ‘the law which re- 
quires a reserve of twenty-five per 
cent from city banks, and fifteen per 
cent’ from country banks, on the 
aggregate amount of deposits and 


circulation. Asaremedy, free bank- 
ing is asked for, and a repeal of that 
section of the bank law which pro- 
vides for a reserve. 


Free Bankinc. 


Free banking:— what would it 
amount to but the re-establishment of 
the old ‘* wild-cat ” banking that pre- 
vailed in New York five-and-twenty 
years ago? That was an abuse of 
the banking law of the State, which 
failed properly to restrict and define 
the terms on which individual banks 
might be formed. Practically, it 
was simply this: half a dozen persons 
would put their hundred thousand 
dollars into United States bonds or 
other required securities, lodge them 
in the bank department at Albany, to 
create afree bank! Locate the bank 
in some obscure place, take out the 
circulating notes, loan them to bro- 
kers in Wall Street at the highest 
rate (drawing interest on their bonds 
at the same time), and thus se- 
cure double interest for their invest- 
ment, under the name of banking! 
This would be done now if free 
banking were authorized. In short, 
such authority would encourage com- 
mercial piracy on legitimate banking ! 
The public would be not a whit the 
better off for the operation, while the 
currency would be inflated without 
any controlling power on the part of 
the government. 

So great had this evil become, five- 
and-twenty years ago, that a bank 
was organized in New York city, in 
1851, for the avowed purpose, among 
other things, of doing for that and 
the neighboring States, what had 
been done in New England, many 
years before, by the Suffolk Bank, 
at a time when banks were not re- 
stricted, as they now are, in circula- 
tion, consequently were tempted to 
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issue more than they could redeem. 
This state of things gave rise, fifty 
years ago, to the so-called “ Suffolk 
Bank system.” It was needed then, 
it would be worse than useless now ; 
for there is no occasion to absorb 
and send bills home for redemption. 
The experiments so far succeeded 
in the New York Bank, that between 
thirty and forty of the individual 
banks of circulation, or as they were 
called, in the language of the day, 
** Wild-Cat Banks,” were called on 
to pay their bills, and consequently 
obliged:to wind up. This, in the 
course of two or three years, purified 
the atmosphere of Wall Street, and 
gave to regular business banks cir- 
culating notes for legitimate trade. 
Away, then, with the so-called 
free banking! It is a delusion, a 
mere sham, suggested without under- 
standing at all4he disastrous conse- 
quences that would flow from it. Itis 
a retrograde, rather than a progressive 
movement, — asking for a law to 
authorize the creation of machines 
for grinding out circulating notes, 


for the use of Wall Street operators, 


and not for the benefit of the trading 
community, or the promotion of any 
legitimate business interest. 


Bank, RESERVE. 


The other remedy suggested, to 
wit, the modification or repeal of the 
legal provisions which fix the reserve 
now required of national banks on 
deposits and circulation, demands 
more serious consideration. 

There ought to be cogent reasons 
in favor of a policy that takes from 
the volume of circulating medium 
of the country some one hundred 
and fifty millions, and locks up such 
an amount in the shape of bank re- 
serve! All other locking up (so 
justly complained of) is trifling in 


amount compared with this enforced 
withdrawal of currency in the form 
of bank reserve. But there certainly 
is good reason for requiring that a 
certain percentage of bank deposits 
should be kept on hand, at all times, 
either in United States notes or bank- 
notes, in order to be prepared to 
meet the demands of depositors. 
Otherwise, the natural tendency 
would be to make imprudent, exces- 
sive loans and discounts, thereby un- 
duly impoverishing the bank for the 
sake of large profits. No one ought 
to object, therefore, to a reasonable 
reservation of ready funds to ensure 
prompt payment of deposits. Ex- 
perience will show whether the pres- 
ent requirement of twenty-five per 
cent is in excess, for city banks, or 
not. 

It has been suggested in Washing- 
ton, that it may be advisable to re- 
duce the amount of reserve held by 
banks from October to April — six 
months—to ten per cent for the 
country and fifteen per cent for city 
banks, inorder to meet the autumn 
demand for currency to move the 
crops. This is certainly a very im- 
portant suggestion, and, by adding 
to bank facilities when most wantea, 
would afford great relief to the com- 
munity. The cities especially need, 
at that season of the year, all the 
help they can obtain to meet the 
pressure that naturally comes to the 
money centres. Keep the centres 
freely supplied, and relief will soon 
find its way to the extremities. 

On the other hand, there seems to 
be no reason for that part of the 
reserve which applies to circulation. 
These notes are secured to the public 
by a deposit of United States bonds 
jin the department at Washington 
(one hundred dollars of bonds for 
every ninety dollars of bills) ; also, 
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by the bank capital and surplus; 
farther, by a legal right to call on 
the stuckholders for an amount equal 
to the sum already paid in; and 
finally, they are secured by an abso- 
lute guarantee of the United States. 
In the name, then, of safety itself, 
is not this security enough, without 
adding twenty-five per cent of dead- 
weight in the shape of reserve, es- 
pecially when no redemption is called 
for or expected? Ifa repeal of the 
law requiring reserve or circulation 
were conceded, the public would be 
relieved to the extent of about fifty 
millions of dollars. Such a change 
would give the banks for immediate 
use that amount, which is now use- 
less to the trading community, being 
locked up for no practical purpose. 


ENDORSEMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 
By the way, it may well be doubted 


whether the last form of security spe- 
cified— the unconditional promise 
by the United States to pay all na- 
tional bank notes (see section forty- 
seven’ of the N&tional Bank Act) — 
is justifiable, or properly within the 
scope of, the powers of the general 
government. For, why should the 
people of the United States, by its 
general government, be called on to 
pay a bank-note any more than the 
note of an individual ? 

It seems very like an unnecessary 
display of generosity. The bonds 
of the United States are presumed 
to be all-sufficient. But whether they 
are or not, it does not become neces- 
sary for the government of the 
‘United States to lend its credit by 
a guarantee to the extent of three 
hundred millions of dollars without 
any copsideration whatever ! 

Suppose, what is not impossible, 
that in case of war, and reduced in; 
come from all sources, the United 
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States should want all its credit and 
all the means it could command. 
Would it be desirable, under such 
circumstances, to have fifty millions 
of bank circulation to take up? True, 
the United States bonds could be of- 
fered for sale, but what price would 
they be likely to bring when it be- 
came known that a hundred millions 
more, by bank failures, might be 
forced on the market? Thus the 
Government might not only use up 
its ready money, but cripple its 
credit, when most wanted . for public 
defence. Perhaps ten years hence, 
when the extension of the National 
Bank act is discussed, this will be 
duly considered and remedied. 

In connection with the subject of 
reserve, it may be well to consider 
the limitation now prescribed by law 
as to the kind of notes which must 
constitute the reserve. It declares 
that only United States notes shall 
be counted in thereserve. Now this 
is always troublesome, and at times 
vexatious. If banks were allowed to 
count national bank notes, or United 
States notes, or both, in their re- 
serve, the banks would be just as 
strong and the public quite as safe. 

The Bank Act, Sec. 32, provides, 
“That every association formed or 
existing under the provisions of 
this act shall take and receive at 
par, for any debt or liability to said 
association, any and all notes or bills 
issued by any association existing 
under and by virtue of this act.” 

Such an arrangement would abolish 
the strife among banks to hoard 
legal tenders, in order to pfeserve 
their reserves. It would be calcu- . 
lated to enhance the value of the 
franchise of National Banks. It 
would tend to prevent, by giving 
them a wider use, the accumulation 
of National Bank notes, at certain 
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seasons of the year, when, being too 
plenty, they are lent to brokers, on 
railroad bonds and stocks, at rates 
of interest so low that it fosters 
speculation. This becomes almost a 
necessity with banks that pay interest 
on deposits. Yet it is pernicious in 
the extreme, and a fruitful source of 
unavailable loans. City banks would 
surely experience much relief if 
authorized by law to reckon in their 
reserves, notes of national banks, 
as well as legal tender notes. Then, 
as a matter of course, the balances 
would be settled at the clearing- 
house in either or both kinds. 

It hardly seems possible that there 
can be any reasonable objection to 
this slight concession. The bank 
notes are as safe as United States 
notes; and as both are secured by 
every dollar of property in the 
country, why should there be a 
distinction? Indeed the law, as 
we have seen, by express provi- 
sion, contemplates no discrimination 
against National Bank notes, but 
requires that they be received by 
banks for any debt at par. 

The clearing-houses of St. Louis 
and Chciago have already adopted 
this enlightened view, so far as set- 
tlement of balances is concerned, — 
paying and receiving either United 
States or National Bank notes, or 
both. 


Specie PayMents: 


Specie payments is a theme dis- 
cussed every day in the week. Ina 
matter-of-course sort of way, it is 
dogmatically announced, “* We must 
resume specie payments!” Some 
people, from habit perhaps, seem to 
have a sort of hankering for a little 
bright gold dollar, or a big shining 
half one! They talk as if there 
were saintly virtue in the precious 


metal, and the basest depravity in 
the greenback — though guaranteed 
by all the wealth of the nation and 
honor of the people. Such men do 
not see that their wishes, carried out, 
would surely produce financial chaos. 
For the history of our own country 
teaches us that all the monetary 
troubles, panics, prostration of com- 


-mercial credits, and destruction of 


trade, are fairly chargeable to specie ! 
Specie and convertible bank-notes 
are the elements of danger! The 
last thing to be desired is a resump- 
tion of specie payments, on the old, 
exploded ‘* European plan.” This 
nation can stand anything but that, — 
fire, famine, or sword, — and fortu- 
nately the good sense of the mass of 
our people is likely to save us from 
the disastrous experiment. Indeed, 
it would be extremely difficult to get 
up a general panic among our mer- 
chants and traders, such as we have 
formerly had, when there is none of 
the old stuff to make one out of. True, 
you may have wild raids on stocks ; 
the bulls and bears may devour each 
other, destroy fancy stocks, and inci- 
dentally reduce the price of even 
sound-investment ones. They may 
create, as they recently have, an ex- 
citement which, under a specie-pay- . 
ing regime, would have caused all the 

banks to suspend. But not so under 

the present system, for every one 

would know he could not rush upon 

the banks for specie, and under any 

conceivable circumstances he would 

be sure to get paper with which he 

could legally pay his debts. The in- 

cipient panic therefore stops short of . 
a great commercial disaster, and is 

comparatively harmless. 

It is not pretended that under the 
present or any conceivable scheme, 
men cannot betray trusts ; mismanage 
banks and savings banks; occasion 
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ally, too, get up big frights by an 
over extent of credits. But what is 
contended for is this : that no general 
prostration of mercantile credits, 
such as we had in 1837 and 1857, has 
taken place within the last ten years ; 
morever, that it is nowise probable, 
scarcely possible, that such fright- 
ful panics should occur in non-specie- 
paying times. And this is a boon 
not lightly to be regarded. 

’ Formerly, the export of a few mil- 
lions of coin more than had been 
expected alarmed the banks, fright- 
ened the merchants, and brought on 
a general crisis in the affairs of men. 
A few months elapsed, and every one 
saw the alarm was unnecessary, and 
could never have come upon the 
people but from a nervous dread that 
certain or uncertain apprehended 
disasters might lead to a suspension 
of specie payment. Then, when the 
mischief was done and the losses 
incurred, all saw that fear of the loss 
of specie had been a bugbear. 

It ought to be remembered; too, 
that then no such financial power 
existed in Wall Street as shows it- 
self in these days Who can doubt 
that if the banks were nominally 
paying specie now for deposits and 
circulation (and it was only nomi- 
nally they ever paid), that “the 
powers that be” in Wall Street 
would break them as often as they 
pleased? There is no doubt a 
larger accumulation of ready capital 
now in New York city outside of 
the Banks than inside; and it is so 
at all times when business is active. 
This capital, to a large extent, is 
used to manipulate prices; to buy 
gold, currency, or stocks, for “a 
corner,” —-as it is termed, — and dis- 
regardful of legitimate business and 
the best interests of society. This 
capital will continue to be so used, 
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when occasion offers, or opportunity 
can be seized, to create an artificial . 
demand for money. This done, one 
or two days’ interest, or shares at 
exorbitant rates, will compensate the 
lender for keeping his money, per- 
haps thirty days, without having 
used it. 


ENGLAND’s EXAMPLE. 


England is often quoted to show 
how easily we too could come to a 
specie basis, by following her ex- 
ample. Such people are careful not 
to refer to the history of England, 
when they speak in laudatory terms 
of her, and disparagingly of their own 
country. The Bank of England sus- 
pended specie payments in February, 
1797, and did not resume till May, 
1821! More than twenty-four years 
of suspension ; whereas, this country 
has had a breathing-spell of scarcely 
half as long! Thanks to the wisdom 
and statesmanship of such men as Pitt 
and Sir Robert Peel, the unwise 
attempts at premature resumption 
were defeated in Parliament when- 
ever attempted, as was several times 
the case. 

By a suspension of twenty-odd 
years that country had a chance to 
recover, after the long and exhaust- 
ing Continental wars, in which, as 
England had but few men to spare, 
she contributed largely in bullion. 
The government knew that England’s 
true policy was, to make gold so 
dear that other nations dealing with 
her would take her manufactures, 
the products of her skilled labor, and 
thus enable her to become the credi- 
tor instead of the debtor nation of 
the world. All this, and much more, 
without the use of gold or currency, 
or of even convertible paper! And, 
without special act of Parliament, 
the notes of the bank, by common 
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consent, were received by the gov- 
ernment and people as legal tender 
for all indebtedness, 

This paper-money period in Eng- 
land’s history may be regarded as 
more prosperous than any other of 
equal duration. Although a serious 
panic was embraced in that period, 
‘ which originated in the reckless mis- 
conduct of joint-stock banks, still 
capital was accumulated and skilled 
labor acquired as never before. And 
it is worthy of remark, that this 
growth and prosperity were accom- 
plished with paper currency as a 
medium, which other nations could 
neither contract nor expand. The 
example of England, then, and the 
success attending her prolonged sus- 
pension of specie payments, should 
teach and encourage us to persevere 
in the same wise financial policy. 


Our CurRENCY. 


Our currency is for ourselves. And 
it has been truly said, “In paper 
money we have the cheapest currency 
substituted for the dearest.” Euro- 
peans need not touch it. It is matter 
of congratulation, and an element of 
safety, too, that it is beyond any 
disturbing foreign influence. It is 
our country’s life-blood, designed 
to circulate from centre to circum- 
ference. Nor is the volume of cur- 
rency excessive, but rather too small 
than too large. It has to supply the 
wants of a country three thousand 
miles in extent, containing a popula- 
tion of over forty millions, actively 
engaged in business. It is proper, 
too, to consider, that out of the 
amount. of existing United States 
and national bank notes,—in the 
aggregate six hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, — there should be deducted 
about one hundred and fifty millions 


locked up as bank reserves. Leay- 
ing, say, of both kinds, in circulation, 


$500,000,000. 

Now the State bank-note 

circulation before the 

war may be set down 

at $260,000,000 

Add specie, 
at least, 


80,000,000 
—_——$340,000,00 


Present excess over old 
circulation, $160,000,000 


_——_ 


Some of the causes of an increased 
demand for currency, within the last 
twelve years, may be thus stated : — 

Opening of the railway to the Pa 
cific Ocean. 

Foreign and domestic emigration 
West. 

Hoarding of currency and its ordi- 
nary use in Southern States. 

Enhanced price of nearly every 
commodity in market. 

Can any one doubt that the fore- 
going statement, though showing a 
nominal increase in: currency of 
$160,000,000, exhibits, also, an ac- 
tual, comparative decrease in the 
volume, when considered in relation 
to the enlarged business and growth 
of population? This is seen, also, 
after every effort, in the short crop 
of currency to move a long crop of 
wheat this autumn. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency in 
the volume of our currency, — 80 
easily demonstrated,— sensible, hon- 
est men still talk, in a loose way, 
of the need of returning to specie 
payments, and lessening our paper 
money, as if that would not inevit- 
ably enlarge and aggravate every 
financial evil. 

The simple truth is, the whole treas- 
ury reserve of forty-four millions dol- 
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lars (balance of the old 400,000,000) 
legal tenders, ought to be paid out, 
and kept out, by the secretary of the 
treasury, in order to restore at least 
to that extent the equilibrium of our 
national currency. We must protect 
our own purchasing and selling me- 
dium, and see that we have enough 
for home use. 

As for “‘ balance of trade,” — any 
indebtedness to Europe, — that can 
be paid either in gold, one of the 
products of our land, or in wheat, 
pork, butter, petroleum, naval stores, 
tobacco, or cotton. These are all 
now commodities with us which can 
readily be equated in any European 
market. 

If, however, none of the foregoing 
articles happen to suit our foreign 
customer, it is not at all improbable 
that a very few years will suffice to 
add iron, perhaps coal, to the list of 
exchangeable products. The “ Lon- 
don Times,” on a recent editorial on 
their iron trade with this country, 
draws a gloomy picture of England’s 
future in this particular; and even 
now, at this writing, report reaches 
us of the sale of one hundred tons of 
American iron in Liverpool. 

May we not expect, then, with per- 
sistent effort, sustained by a consis- 
tent protective tariff, to supply the 
world from our “‘ iron mountains ” and 
unlimited coal-fields, with iron and 
steel, even as we now do with cotton? 
This may seem like boasting. Wait 
a little while — it may prove to be 
prophecy ; yet a little longer, and it 
may become history. 

It must be observed, too, that the 
increase in our population, foreign 
and domestic, and rapid growth in 
business throughout the entire coun- 
try, has worked a steady, practical, 
comparative reduction in currency, 
per capita, inasmuch as the volume 
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of circulating notes has remained the 
same, with the exception of a reduc- 
tion by the withdrawal of forty-four 
millions, in a futile attempt to pre- 
pare for resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, per- 
haps, that the secretary of the treas- 
ury keeps the control of this fund ; 
so that in an emergency sufficiently 
pressing, he can come to the relief 
of the public, and head off reckless 
speculators. May not these legal 


tenders be used, most beneficently, 
as the Bank of England, without ex- 
press law, uses her extra notes, to 
prevent panics ? 


IncREASE OF CURRENCY. 


This leads us to consider whether 
some timely provision ought not to 
be made by Congress to secure the 
full benefits of our present system 
for future years. Not by a diminu- 
tion of its volume, — for we are get- 
ting to the specie point quite fast 
enough, — but, on the contrary, by 
a gradual increase to meet the grow- 
ing wants of the country. A careful 
statistical investigation ought to be 
made, to determine what would be 
an adequate annual addition. It may 
be that ten per cent added every five 
years (equal to two per cent annual- 
ly) might be sufficient to meet the 
increased demand from population 
and business. Let us, by all means 
in our power, sustain a currency that 
will not, like specie, convulse trade 
and all the productive industries at 
every turn of the metallic screws ! 

It is quite remarkable that during 
the recent stock raid, or brokers’ 
panic, in New York, a prominent 
bank bullionist confessed that the 
whole trouble arose from the fact 
that we have not legal tenders 
enough to do the business of the 
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city! Experience and a wholesome 
pressure had served to enlighten one 
who seemed wedded to a theory. 
He struck the key-note, however, of 
the whole derangement of financial 
affairs. The volume of currency 
needs to be increased, and what we 
have, better adjusted, so as to make 
it more available in autumn. At 
present, our wealth in currency is 
not equal to our wealth in wheat. 
The largest cereal product ever 
known has called for and taken an 
extraordinary amount of currency, 
more than the banks could well spare 
on so short notice. The banks in 
New York, since the middle of Au- 
gust, have sent out, principally to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, ten to fif- 
teen millions of currency. This 
drained the city, and made it imper- 
ative on the clearing-house to issue 
certificates to facilitate the banks in 
their clearings. That done, the panic 
collapsed. In the end, the operation 
will of course enrich the city and the 
country. For the crop is not only 
large beyond precedent, but the for- 
eign demand is strong for all we can 
spare, at remunerative prices. 
stimulates the call for currency, and 
the desire to get grain to the sea- 
board ; consequently it has, tempo- 
rarily at least, created a currency 
famine, and yet without any pres- 
sure or scarcity of money among 
merchants. 

The cotton crop, which comes next, 
is larger than ever before — nearly or 
quite four million of bales. At least 
half of that will go to Europe, and 
the call from that quarter will soon 
be in order. 

It is our substantial wealth, then, 
that makes us currency-poor! The 
country is richer to-day than it ever 
was before. It will be richer to-mor- 
row than it is to-day. 


This 


The convenience and advantage 
of this paper currency can be seen, 
if we look for a moment at the 
dilemma we should be in, were specie 
—heavy-footed, cumbrous, expensive 
specie — to be called on to do this 
immense work of purchase, exchange, 
and transportation. As reasonably 
expect the exploded telegraph bal- 
loon to do the work of the magnetic 
telegraph! We have left the “ iron 
age” behind, and substituted the 
iron rail! 


‘s Evastic Enp.” 


An important problem connected 
with the circulation is yet to be 
solved. Specie caunot supply the 
want, nor assorting houses or clear- 
ing-houses remedy the evil. It applies 
equally to legal tenders and to bank- 
notes, because the entire eirculating 
medium throughout the land suffers 
from the same cause. 

At certain periods of the year 
there is an increased demand for cur- 
rency. About the middle of August, 
of late years, the West first calls for 
aid to move their cereals and pork to 
the seaboard. Later in the season, 
the Southwest and the South ask for 
help to get their tobacco and cotton 
to markets, at home and abroad. 

All the Atlantic cities are called 
on, and especially is New York city, 
to remit hundreds of thousands in 
currency, daily, to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 
So regular and uniform has this be- 
come, that it is looked upon as the 
normal condition of things, when 
trade is active and healthy. Noone 
need dread it, then, for it indi- 
cates good markets and good prices. 
Money, however, becomes active, 
scarce, and high under these influ- 
ences; while at other seasons of the 
year —for three months, from the 
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middle of May to the middle of Au- 
gust — money is cheap and currency 
super-abundant ; speculation becomes 
rife, with a dearth of legitimate busi- 
ness; and disastrous investments 
spring out of cheap money, easily 
obtained. 

This rotation in the circulation is 
both regular and salutary. The bills 
go West and South, perform their 
wonted work in purchase aad sale, 
then wend their way East again, to 


liquidate purchases made by those of - 


the West and the South. 

The orbit is definite; but the rate 
of movement is dependent, not only 
oa railroads and expresses, but also 
on the financial ability of the West 
and the South to keep in their own 
hands more or less of their yearly 
product, in greenbacks, for manufac- 
tures or general uses athome. Here 


one is tempted to ask, What possible 


benefit would arise to any one, if 
these notes were seized when they 
reached New York, assorted and sent 
home for so-called redemption in 
greenbacks or coin? This idea 
assumes. an excess in quantity, and 
involves a useless and expensive 
journey. 

Now, the want growing out of this 
fixed system lies in this: that for 
three months, in spring and summer, 
currency in New York city is in ex- 
cess of the demands of a‘ sluggish, 
depressed market. 

Five years and more ago, a 
remedy was suggested to one of the 
New York senators, which, had it 
been adopted, there is good reason 
to believe, would have proved an 
effective cure for the evil. The plan 
was simply this : Congress to author- 
ize the creation of a commission, in 
New York city, to consist of three 
persons, — say the United States as- 
sistant treasurer, a merchant, and a 
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banker. This commission to have 
power to issue a United States con- 
vertible bond, bearing four per cent 
interest, in currency, and to receive 
in payment therefor either United 
States notes or National Bank notes. 
Said bonds to be reconvertible into 
such currency, at the option of the 
holder, and paid with accrued inter- 
est. To be again issued, whenever 
the said bonds were called for, on 
the same terms, and again redeemed 
in like manner. $ 

It will be seen at a glance that 
this would create what in semi-slang 
phrase has been called, *‘ An elastic 
end to thecurrency.” For the effect 
would be, practically, to keep the gen- 
eral markét price of money at a pvint 
above four per cent. The United 
States bonds being the best attaina- 
ble security, would prevent the rate 
from going below that. 

As soon, then, as the demand set 
in for currency at the beginning of 
the fall trade, the bonds would go in 
and the currency come out, and the 
volume thus be swollen to meet the 
wants of the public without diminish- 
ing the resources of the banks; but, on 
the contrary, adding just so much to 
carry on the enlarged business of the 
country without leaving the public to 
depend entirely on the moneyed in- 
stitutions. 

It may be objected that the United 
States would hardly be ready to pay 
four per cent interest for money they 
did not want and could not use. But 
the answer to that is obvious. The 
government is instituted for the bene- 
fit of the governed, not for the benefit 
of the government. And surely, if 
the welfare and steady growth of the 
whole people can be promoted by 
the payment of a low rate. of inter- 
est on twenty or thirty millions for 
three months in the year (remember 
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that the government is circulating 
over three hundred millions without 
interest the whole year), so small an 
outlay would be more than justified to 
secure so large a return in convenience 
and profit to all parts of the country. 
It would be to the important machinery 
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of currency, what the “ governor” is 
to the steam-engine, —a controlling 
balance power! And may we not 
reasonably hope that Congress would 
gladly perfect the governmental 
scheme of a national currency by sup- 
plying a remedy most sorely needed? 
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THE “LABOR REFORM” VIEW OF MONEY. 


Any one who reads the public jour- 
nals may see that many of our best 
minds are busy in trying to solve 
what is called the money question ; 
and it is beginning to be admitted 
that it plays so important a part in 
society that the laws regulating it 
very materially advance or retar 
civilization. 

To the laborers of the country it 
is a matter of vital importance; and 


by laborers we mean especially those 
whose services are paid for in wages 


or salaries. Until these laws are 
rightly adjusted, labor and capital 
cannot share in their due proportions. 
The present laws transfer much too 
large a share to those who wield the 
capital of the country. With but 
few exceptions, those who write and 
talk on this subject take it for granted 
that the question would be solved by 
“resumption,” and that it is for the 
interest of the people at large that 
we should resume specie payments. 
We propose to question whether re- 
sumption is desirable, and to give 
some reasons why we think it not 
only undesirable, but why a repeal 
of the law which makes gold a legal 
tender is more likely to lead to good 
results to the whole people. 

Money, practically, is the material 
or medium used in exchange for any- 
thing we wish to buy or sell. A 
“legal tender” is what a creditor is 


compelled by law to take, and what 
in turn he can compel others to receive 
when he is a debtor. If this legal 
tender is also a currency, it adds 
facility to trade. Currency and 
money are not necessarily the same. 
Currency includes money, but money 
does not include currency. Cur- 
rency is also material used in buying 
and selling. We have several kinds, 
varying in value. The “ greenbacks” 
and the national bank notes we 
may consider as government cur- 
rency. Although the national bank 
notes form a large part of our cur- 
rency, and have had given to them 
by the government a power that 
makes them in almost all our trans- 
actions equal] to the greenbacks, they 
are inferior to the greenbacks, be- 
cause not a legal tender. Parties 
selling may refuse them if they 
choose. Bank-checks, domestic bills 
of exchange, notes of hand, and 
other promises to pay are also a 
part of our currency. They cannot 
be called money. These are sup- 
posed to amount to quite ninety-five 
per cent of the whole. If this estimate 
is correct, then the ‘“ government cur- 
rency” does not exceed five per cent 
of the amount demanded by the trade 
of the country. The currency fur- 
nished by the government may be 
even less than five per cent. Asa 
legal-tender currency is superior to 
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any other, and is one that the laborer 
may take with safety and hold with 
confidence until he is ready to use it, 
it would be best to increase this and 
decrease the inferior. The volume 
of the currency would remain the 
same, but we should have less of the 
‘ inferior and more of the superior 
currency. Those who are frighten- 
ing the people with the word “ infla- 
tion” could not object to this, because 
their objection is to an increase of 
the volume of the currency, and not 
a change in the quality. 

The greenback is our only true 
money, because it is a legal tender 
and a currency too,— national bank 
notes, as we have stated, not being 
a legal tender, whilst gold coin, 
although a legal tender, has ceased 
to be a part of the currency, and is 
to-day as much a commodity as iron, 
coal, wheat, pork. Why not strip 
gold of the artificial value given to 
it by law, and place it on the same 
footing as our other productions? 
Its real value or usefulness would 
not be diminished. The notion is 
prevalent that money must be made 
of some material that has an intrinsic 
yalue, in which what is called wealth 
is a large ingredient, such as gold; 
and that gold or silver money is the 
only true money. If money practi- 
cally is rather the representative of 
wealth than wealth itself, as we be- 
lieve, then this notion is erroneous. 
Money is the material by means of 
which we exchange wealth. True 
money is not wealth any more than 
the deed for a farm is the farm itself; 
and there is no more use in having 
our money made of gold’ than in 
having our deeds drawn upon sheets 
of gold. Another current and erro- 
neous idea is, that if we have paper 
money, it must have a gold basis. 
This is not only unnecessary, but 
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impossible. We now have a govern- 
ment currency of about 800 millions, 
all paper. Suppose we could put 
into circulation 200 millions of gold 
coin, — and this is the maximum 
we are able to issue, — and suppose 
this would enable us to withdraw an 
equal amount of paper, and to keep 
temporarily (and it could only be 
temporarily) the remaining portion 
of paper on a par with gold, we 
should still have 400 millions with- 
out a gold basis. We should then 
have “resumed”; but as half of our 
currency would have no specie basis, 
how long should we continue re- 
sumption? With the power of the 
gold gamblers on one side and our 
immense foreign debt on the other, 
not a month; and if these interests 
can ever decoy us into resumption, 
until we have a gold dollar in hand 
for every note out, we shall have a 
continuation of days that will make 
‘** Black Friday ” seem like sunshine. 

It will be impossible to have a 
** gold basis,” unless we increase our 
coin or decrease our volume of cur- 
rency. The “gold basis” idea is 
only a theory, — has never been any- 
thing else, —is delusive and injurious 
in the extreme, and particularly so 
to those who live upon wages, as 
they are of all the people those who 
have lost most when a suspension of 
specie payments has taken place. 
It is not likely that we can increase 
our gold coin above 200 millions, 
because the increased production of 
gold is more than counterbalanced 
by the increased demand for it in 
arts and manufactures. Nor can 
we reduce the present volume of the 
currency issued by the government 
to a point to admit of a gold basis, 
as it would be reducing it from 800 
to 400 millions, because this would 
produce a crisis that would blight 
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and destroy the enterprise of the 
land. We must give up the idea 
of having a gold basis to our money. 
It is a monarchical and not a repub- 
lican idea; it is an idea fostered by 
capital, and must be repudiated by 
labor. It is not only out of the 
question, but, happily, undesirable, 
The sooner we divest ourselves of 
the idea that money must be made 
of gold, or of any other material 
known as wealth, the better. A few 
years since it was supposed that 
personal slavery was the corner-stone 
of our republic; remove it, and the 
edifice would fall, — and laws were 
made by those in power that threw 
our civilization in. the direction of 
that expensive and tyrannous idea. 
. Our present legislation on the 

money question is as false and de- 
structive to the laborer of to-day, as 
former legislation was to the slave 
and the nation. The old laws con- 
trolled the man, the present ones 
control the results of his labor. It 
is evident that the people at large 
are gradually and steadily becoming 
satisfied with paper money, and are 
finding that paper money, backed by 
the government, is suited to all the 
uses the trade of the country can put 
gold money, at least in our home 
transactions. Still many people cling 
to the idea that paper money must 
be redeemed by gold money. We 
cannot see why it should. Why 
change paper money into gold money, 
and then gold money into the things 
we buy? Why not change the paper 
money itself into these things? Gold 
money is mainly good to exchange 
wealth. Greenbacks will do the work 
as well. The stamp of the govern- 
ment gives to paper money the power 
of gold money. 

Those who see with satisfaction 
that circumstances are pushing us 


into a truer and more philosophic 
money system, first by forcing us to 
adopt the greenback as a currency, 
so useful in times of war and still 
more in times of peace; next, by 
making them, in obedience to the 
demands of a wise public opinion, a 
legal tender, leading us inevitably to 
a repeal of the law that makes gold 
a legal tender, are still anxious as to 
how this legal-tender currency shall 
be redeemed. There is nothing more 
simple. We are redeeming it every 
day in every transaction we make, 
and thus unconsciously solving that 
part of the great problem. The man 
who transfers a pair of boots for a 
greenback, redeems that greenback, 
and with a certainty that it will be 
redeemed of him by the man to whom 
he owes wages or of whom he buys 
leather, and so on in every transac- 
tion made in the country. And this 
is the only redemption, with one 
exception, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, to which trade and labor 
for their lives’ sake can give consent. 
Redemption, in the sense of substi- 
tution for gold coin, would be foolish , 
and expensive, whilst redemption, in 
the sense of withdrawal or contrac- 
tion, would be suicidal, — but in the 
sense of a constant exchange for our 
productions and our labor, is pros- 
perity and life to the best interests 
of our country. 

In talking with some of our most 
enlightened business men,—men who, 
although they wield capital, are un- 
selfish and wide in their views on 
this question,— men to whom we 
have been in the habit of looking as 
authority, —we find they fear that in 
an exclusive paper money we might 
get into difficulty because of our ex- 
changes with other countries. We 
claim that a repeal of the law which 
makes gold a legal tender, and the 
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enacting of a law by the general 
government, which shall make a 
paper currency the only legal tender, 
would not, all other things being 
equal, in any way affect our mode of 
paying our foreign debts, but would 
be a breakwater to save us from the 
‘ effects of money crises in other 
countries. We could settle our in- 
. debtedness as we do now, in pork, 
wheat, cotton, silver, gold coin, gold 
* bars, petroleum, and other products, 
or postpone our debts as we do now, 
damaging as it is to the future, by 
handing over evidences of debt, such 
as government bonds, and State and 
railroad securities. As other coun- 
tries demand payment, and will take 
nothing but gold, we need not send 
them gold coin, — gold in bars will do 
as well. Our production of gold will 
be none the less when we have ceased 
to coin it and call it money. Wecan 
spare as much, more than now, 
when we have to hoard some seventy 
millions at an-annual expense of four 
or five millions, simply as a prop to 
our present false money system. 
Should we send them gold coin, 
they would do as they do now, — 
melt it and reduce it to a commodity 
before they would give us credit for 
it. Then why not send it in bars, 
and save the coinage? Europe never 
takes our gold, whether in bars or 
coin, as money. There is, therefore, 
no necessity of our going to the ex- 
pense of coinage, that is, of convert- 
ing it from a commodity into money. 
If our stock of gold is exhausted, by 
a reduction in the price of cotton, 
or any other pf the various com- 
modities we export, the demand for 
gold will cease. Put cotton at a 
price lower than it will sell for in 
Liverpool, and you cannot get Eu- 
rope to take our gold. Our foreign 
accounts are mostly equalized by 
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drafts or bills of exchange on Eng- 
land. If we import more than we 
export, the premium on these goes 
up; if we export more than we im- 
port, the premium goes down. These 
drafts are the currency between na- 
tions. You need not pay gold money 
here to get this currency, a currency 
which is equal to European gold 
money. To-day Mr. A, of this city, 
wanted to deliver to Mr. B, in Lon- 
don, two pounds English gold money. 
He went to Drexel & Co., and for 
eleven dollars and twenty-five cents 
in greenbacks, or government cur- 
rency, received a draft on their Lon- 
don house for two pounds, gold. The 
question as to whether gold coin was a 
legal tender or not did not enter into 
the transaction. It was the price of 
grain, pork, cotton, petroleum, and 
the other products we export, includ- 
ing gold, that was of importance ; 
and that decided the price to be paid 
for the two pounds. It was the 
prices of these in the respective 
markets of America and Europe that 
regulated the amount in greenbacks 
required of A. Enormous as is our 
foreign debt, the money lenders of 
the Old World are glad to get our 
government “ securities,” @nd to-day 
a 5-20 bond will as surely and quickly 
command the gold money of the 
London banker as a pile of our 
twenty-dollar gold pieces; and it 
only needs that the money-changers 
of Europe shall become as fantiliar 
with the power of our paper legal 
tenders, to ensure as rapid a con- 
version into the money of Europe. 
They will some day be more accept- 
able than “ sterling bills ” ; because, 
whilst one is only backed by the sup- 
posed wealth or credit of the issuer, 
the other is issued on wealth depos- 
ited as security and backed by the 
government. Our foreign creditors 
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will take from our market that which 
is lower in price than in theirs, what- 
ever that commodity may be. The 
laws of trade enforce this, and no 
legislation can prevent it. . 

We need at home but one kind of 
money, and that a legal-tender paper 
money. Until this point is fully 
gained, labor will be subservient to 
capital. There is one purpose for 
which we may need our mint a few 
years more, and that will be to coin 
enough gold to pay the interest 
on the United States government 
bonds. To sustain our government 
faith as nearly as possible with the 
changes that the times demand, we 
must continue to bear the costs of 
coining some gold, until those who 
insist upon this form of payment 
shall consent to take the equivalent 
in the new legal tender, which they 
will soon do, for as the coin will not 
then be a legal tender, it must either 
be converted into bars, or sold for 
the arts and purposes of manufac- 
. ture and commerce. In monarchical 
countries, — countries not deriving 
their power and authority from the 
people, — there is some excuse for 
making money out of a material 
that is recognized as wealth, and 
that has an intrinsic value ; for where 
the government and the people are 
not one, the people must have some 
other security for their daily labor 
than that which suits the pleasure or 
interest of their rulers. But where 
government is only another term for 
people, it is folly. 

When a people use and are depen- 
dent in their trade upon a legal-tender 
currency, created by a government 
of their own choice, that currency is 
a strengthening, a cementing power 
of the government. Gold money is 
objectionable on many accounts. It 
is more effectually counterfeited than 
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paper may be made to be. It is 
expensive, — wearing out rapidly in 
use. If lost in transportation, being 
wealth, it is an actual and total loss, 
For a currency it is insufficient — its 
supply is too irregular. The mines 
we depend upon to-day may to-mor- 


‘row cease to yield, or some new 


discovery in science may more than 
quadruple the quantity. Law cannot 
control its product, and money should 
be made of such material as the law 
can control, because law creates it. 
Besides, ‘‘ Howcan gold be the meas- 
ure of all other commodities and 
itself too?” In the interest of labor, 
and capital too, for capital is best 
secured when labor has a fair share 
of the wealth produced, we ask for 
but one legal tender, one legal-tender 
currency, and one kind of money, 
and these centred in something simi- 
lar to the present greenback. 

If security for labor demands that 
we shall have a government legal- 
tender currency, it also demands that 
the profit arising from furnishing it 
shall go into the public treasury, — 
namely, enure to the people. That 
it has not will ever remain a blot 
upon the reputation of that party 
that has so long consented to allow 
a favored few the profits arising from 
a currency guaranteed by the wealth 
of the whole people. 

Money is one of the machines, 
some think the most important, by 
which we produce our wealth; and 
in the last decade it has increased . 
more rapidly than in any previous © 
one. This is not only because we 
have had more money, but money 
better suited to the wants of trade. 
We should take one more step — not 
only have money in plenty, but have 
it furnished by the general govern- 
ment only, that the rate may be low, 
and that the profit of production 
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may go to the government, i. e. the. 


people. Then the balance of trade 
will turn in our favor, and then the 
perplexities of tariff and free trade 
will be solved, and with them will 
go many attendant corruptions and 
expenses. 

Nor need we be alarmed at the 
effect an increase of the volume of 
the currency will have upon prices, 
if that increase is of the superior 
kind. The prices of our products are 
not so ‘much controlled by the volume 
‘ of money in the nation, as by the 
price of money. Ifwe should double 
the volume of the governmental cur- 
rency, and reduce the interest on 
money to three per cent per annum, 
products would: fall in value. 

The experience of the last six 
or eight years proves that although 
the volume of the money may change 
but little, prices may vary greatly. 
The fluctuations in the prices of 
wool, cotton, iron, lead, copper, grain, 
and pork have been very great within 
the period named, sometimes much 
above the cost of production, some- 
times much below, yet the volume 
of money has varied very little. De- 
mand and supply—the quantity 
wanted and the quantity produced — 
was the great influencing cause of 
these changes, as the price as well as 
the volume of money have averaged 
within that period from year to year 
about thesame. Let the government 
supply our agriculturists with money 
at four per cent per annum, taking 
their farms as security, and grain, 
pork, and wool will fall in price be- 
cause of the increased production. 
Give the same facilities to our other 
industries, and the,same effect will 
follow, because the price of money is 
so large an impediment in the cost 
of production. It is so large an 
ingredient in our productions, that 
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when it can be had at two or three 
per cent per annum, with our superior 
natural advantages we shall control 
trade the world over. 

Why should not the government 
supply this money? Whose govern- 
ment is this? It is the people’s; it 
belongs to those who want money at 
not over four per cent per annum, 
and to those who can have it if they 
will unite and use their power. A 
daily paper of this city says, ‘‘ Within 
the last six months eight millions of 
money have gone from New York to 
the West to be invested at ten to fif- 
teen per cent per annum.” Here is 
a dead loss to the producer of from 
six to eleven per cent per annum, for 
the money loaned is only credit,— the 
credit of those who get the interest. 

A letter from Illinois to the “‘ New 
York Tribune,” of the 13th August, 
says: — 

“In a former letter I mentioned 
the fact that in some parts of the 
State a large proportion of the farms 
were mortgaged to eastern capital- 
ists. Since that time I have obtained 
some more definite information as to 
the terms on which these deeds of 
trust are given and the money bor- 
rowed. Ina certain town of not more 
than ten thousand or fifteen thousand 
people there is an unpretending bank- 
ing house that is engaged largely in 
this business of lending money for 
Eastern people. The loan depart- 
ment is separate from the bank prop- 
er, and is managed by one of the 
partners. Ifa farmer desires to bor- 
row money on his land, and goes to 
the bank for that purpose, he is re- 
ferred to the loan office, where he is 
informed that, in the first place, he 
will be required to furnish an abstract 
of his title. This the loan office, which 
has abstracts of all the titles in the 
county, will give him for the custom- 
ary price—fifteen dollars. The farm- 
er then agrees to pay ten per cent 
interest for the money, with exchange 
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on New York, and an additional per- 
centage for negotiating the loan. His 
property is then appraised, without 
improvements, and he can borrow 
from one third to one half of its ap- 
praised value. In the deed which 
he gives he agrees to pay the inter- 
est semi-annually, to pay the taxes 
promptly, and sometimes there are 
even further conditions imposed, a 
failure to comply with any one of 
which results in a foreclosure of the 
mortgage. The banking house to 
which I referred is reported to have 
divided eighty thousand dollars last 
year as its own profits on this branch 
of its business alone; and this is in 
addition to the interest that was sent 
East to the capitalists who furnished 
the money.” 

It would be as easy, as safe, and 
as simple for these farms to be mort- 
gaged to the government, and then 
the owners would save the difference. 
The question is, can this be accom- 
plished, and how? ‘ There is noth- 


ing a government can do,” said John 
Stuart Mill, “‘ that does not look 
frightfully difficult until we consider 
how much more difficult things a 
government already does.” The high 
price of money is one of the evils of 


the day. It is a question whether 
money should cost the people more 
than the cost of producing it. No 
legislation can induce private indi- 
viduals to lend money at a rate that 
labor can afford to pay. We must 
resort to the government, and here is 
séen another grand advantage of a 
government of the people. A grand 
co-operative machine is a good gov- 
ernment. It is used to protect the 
weak from the strong, and may and 
should be used to protect the poor 
from the avaricious rich. Indeed, the 
principle we contend for is admitted 
in the favor the government grants 
to the National Banks by lending to 
them the National Bank notes, and 
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not at four per cent, but without 
charge! Let this be applied to in- 
dividuals on satisfactory security ; 
this is all we ask, except that it be 
at a rate not exceeding four per cent 
per annum. It is only the credit of 
the government that is loaned. 

We must repeal the law which 
gives to the banks the profits arising — 
from the currency furnished by the 
government; recall the National , 
Bank notes; return to the banks the ; 
bonds that belong to them; create a_ 
new legal-tender currency, and lend 
this currency or money to any one 
who can furnish the proper security, 
charging, say, 4 per cent per annum 
for the money ; the securities to be the 
productive industries+of the country, 
putting real estate in the first class, 
as entitled to a loan nearest to its 
value, and government securities as 
the second. We should object to a 
loan being made on railway bonds, 
or any other such evidences of debt 
or representations of wealth. Per- 
sons wishing to borrow on such se- 
curities could apply to banks or 
private lenders. The loans made by 
government must always be on a 
first claim cn property. It is a 
question whether the government 
should not supply the people with a 
currency on as easy terms as it does 
now the banks, and raise the money 
needed to pay the obligations of the 
government by a direct tax upon the 
accumulated wealth of the country. 
It will not cost the government over 
one per cent to construct the ma- 
chinery and issue the currency needed 
by the trade of the country. The 
other three per cent might be collected 
by a direct tax, and we do not care 
whether the one per cent is called 
interest or tax. We should thus 
approach the day when interest on 
money would be so insignificant as 
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not to be depended on for support. 
Until the national and present State 
debts are paid, the interest charged 
by the government, or tax for issuing 
currency, might be four per cent per 
annum. When they are paid, the 
price could be reduced to three or 
two per cent per annum, as it is esti- 
mated that two per cent would pay 
all the expenses attending the system, 
and pay the expenses of the govern- 
ment besides, so that there need be 
no more or very little more money 
raised by any other tax, direct or 
indirect, except this, which might be 
called a tax for supplying the country 
with currency. The public debts 
being paid, there would be no need 
of taxes for that-purpose. Absolute 
free trade being inevitable because 
of our increased facility for produc- 
tion, the enormous expenses attendant 
on custom-houses would be saved, 
and government expenses could be 
materially reduced. This new legal- 
tender currency should be similar 
to our “‘ greenbacks,” omitting the 
words “* promise to pay,” and adding, 
“ this is a legal tender for ail debts, 
public and private, in the United 
States of America.” 

As the greenbacks now in circula- 
tion are received by the government, 
let them be destroyed, — the new 
legal-tender currency to be issued in 
their place, or they too might be 
destroyed, and none issued except 
based upon individual wealth de- 
posited with the government. Having 
but one kind of paper money, the 
risk of imitation by counterfeiting 
would be less than with the variety 
we now have, or should have if we 
should ever run again into the State 
bank system. Take advantage of 
the 64th section of the National Bank 
Act, and repeal all laws inconsistent 
with this plan. Now, the govern- 
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ment supplies a few of our citizens, 
those who own the banks, with a 
currency for the use of the nation at 
the nation’s cost, on the nation’s 
credit, without charge, giving to that 
currency nearly all the powers of a 
legal tender! This is the most gigan- 
tic and most unjust monopoly that 
our government ever created. It is 
giving to a few what belongs to all, 
and creating a power dangerous to 
Liberty. 

Why confine this issue to banks, 
corporations, or associations? And 
further, why shall not the people 
at large have all the benefit of the 
profit arising from this supply ; this 
material that is as important to trade 
as air to the lungs? We can see no 
reason, and therefore ask for a change, 
and the repeal of all laws in the way 
of the change we propose. 

This is the measure labor should 
ask, and capital should not wait un- 
til the request grows into a demand, 
but hasten to yield every point for 
the general good. Wit, ingenuity, 
culture, skill, are on the side of 
capital; numerical power, justice, 
and the public good with labor. We 
omit the words “ promise to pay,” 
because, as we tried to explain, no 
interest that is not exclusive and op- 
posed to the public interest wants 
our paper currency paid in any other 
way than it now is, and would be by 
being exchanged for the materials we 
buy and sell, or converted, when the 
supply was too great, in a way we 
shall indicate. We need more money. 
If we have given the true definition 
and true use of money, how shall we 
limit the amount? How shall we 
ascertain what is needed? Is there 
any better standard of what we ought 
to have than what we need? We see 
no other, and therefore ask that a law 
be passed by Congress by which this 
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new legal tender money shall be sup- 
plied to any one who will comply 
with the terms, one of which should 
be, that so long as the security is not 
reduced, and the annual tax or in- 
terest is paid punctually, the principal 
shall not be demanded during the life 
of the borrower. Now, the money 
we use, the government supplies to 
1,700 borrowers exclusively, namely, 
the banks. Remove the restriction. 
The question naturally arises, would 
this flood the country with paper 
money? No, not if the government 
would at the same time create bonds, 
for the purpose of absorbing any ex- 
cess of paper it issued. These bonds 
should not be a legal tender, should 
have but a year to run, should bear 
a fraction less interest than the 
government charged for issuing 
money, say 3,5; per annum when 
four per cent was charged, and ready 


to hand to any one who could not use 
the money of the country at better 
rate than 3,55, per cent; and this is 
the mode of redemption or conver- 
sion that we have referred to as the 
true, healthy, and practicalone. What 
would be the effect of the adoption 


of these measures? A supply equal 
to the demand, and a conversion 
whenever there was an excess, and 
a supply at a rate of interest that, 
whilst it would give facilities to the 
industrious and ingenious, would 
drive people into learning how to 
earn their living. It would make a 
financial crisis impossible ; for when 
money was needed for the ** moving 
of crops,” or for any other cause, 
those who had the proper securities 
would deposit them or transfer them 
to the government, and get in return 
“legal tender money,” which would 
float into the general current and 
answer the demand, the user not 
knowing or caring to whom the 


government loaned the money. When 
it became too plenty, and was not 
worth four per cent, it would be 
invested in these new government 
bonds. 

As the price of money could fluc- 
tuate very little, it would give stabil- 
ity to enterprises. Things that we 
eat and wear and use would fall in 
price, because of the increased pro- 
duction ; but the price of labor would 
not fall materially, because of the 
new avenues to labor. that would be 
opened by the low price of money. 
This would add many comforts to 
the laborers of the land. This 
reliable, steady, sure supply of 
money at a low price would not only 
prevent great fluctuations in money, 
but in all our commodities ; and the 
tendency would be downward as skill 
and experience should come into 
operation, and render it possible to 
do the business of the country on a 
cash basis, thus saving millions that 
are now lost between cash and credit 
prices. The balance of trade with 
other countries would inevitably be 
in our favor; our national bonds 
would gradually flow back to absorb 
our surplus earnings, and the ques- © 
tions of free trade and tariff be 
solved in a way easy and desirable, 
and so as to subserve the interest of 
the industry of our land. A money 
crisis in Europe would then scarcely 
be felt here, whilst the tendency of 
gold would be to our country in pro- 
portion as we produce our articles 
for export at constantly decreasing ~ 
prices. This system would enable 
us to raise a fund from the profit 
arising from supplying the country 
with money, by which the national 
and State debts can be redeemed. 
We include State debts, because they 
are largely owing to the same cause 
as the national debt, and because the 
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whole people are interested in the 
debt and in supplying the currency. 
These measures would also ensure 
elasticity to our money system, — an 
ingredient much desired, but never 
yet attained,—and save any future 
secretary of the treasury an excuse 
for an over-issue of money for the 
relief of trade. That the plan is 
liable to an illegal or over issue 
we cannot deny; but all systems 
are liable to abuse that are invent- 
ed by those who cannot see the 
“end from the beginning.” As 
the late issue is justified by a 
construction of the law, we must make 
the laws so plain that they will not. 
bear a double construction ; and then 
when there is a violation, it will be 
such palpable usurpation as to quick- 
ly find its punishment. The great 
mass of the people would be im- 
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mensely benefited by the adoption 
of this new system. It would reduce 
the income of those who live upon 
the labor of others. It would save 
money to those who now pay from 
six to twenty-four per cent per an- 
num. It would destroy gold gam- 
bling and weaken gambling in stocks, 
because it would tend to cultivate pro- 
ductive industries. It is evident that 
the present system must go down, — 
better by mutual arrangement than 
revolution. 

Let our political economists, our 
patriots and statesmen give these 
suggestions their attention, asking 
themselves, not what is good for this 
or that class, not assuming that what 
is old must necessarily be best ; and 
some plan will be evolved that will 
benefit the whole people. 

0. P. Q. 


Note.— The foregoing paper was mostly written over a year since. The crisis in September is an- 
other sacrifice to a false money system, and another proof that very many of our financial men are 
favoring the views I have advocated. The late events also show the absolute necessity of a balancing 
power in our money issue, — 0.P.Q. 


REVIEW OF THE PLAN OF “0. P. Q.” 


BY ROWLAND 
To the Editor of OLp anp New: 


G. HAZARD. 


Your correspondent “0. P.Q.” presents some views which will meet 


with popular favor. 


have the profit on the currency of the nation. 


Many will agree with him that the government should 


Debtors will not object to 


having as much money as they need at a very low rate of interest ; and all 
will say “* Amen” to his proposal to make the laws so plain that they will 
not bear a double construction. How he would accomplish this last does 
not appear, and we see little encouragement in his plans to provide an 
ample supply of money at two to four per cent interest. He seems entirely 
to ignore the fact that the increase of the volume of money does not increase 
the purchasing power of the whole mass. This is true, even of gold; for if 
the volume is doubled, other conditions being the same, it will require 
double the quantity to pay for the same quantity of labor, or any of its 
products ; everything would be doubled in price. This is more obviously 
true of paper money, and with this the effect may be produced on a very 
limited territory. If, by any means, the gold of a limited section were sud- 
denly doubled, it would immediately flee to other sections where gold is 
89 . 
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desirable for exchanging property, and other purposes ; but the paper money 
issued by our government is not wanted as a currency outside of its juris- 
diction, has no value as such, and would be bought by foreigners only when 
the depreciation. as compared with anticipated time of its payment in gold 
or other absclute value, made it a good investment of capital. As the plan 
of “*Q.P.Q.” precludes any such eventual payment, his proposed currency 
could not be taken by foreigners, but would be pent up among ourselves, 
and must consequently depreciate just in proportion as its volume is in- 
creased, — the whole aggregate amount remaining of the same constant 
‘value. However good the security, or however perfect the credit of the 
_ issuer, this must be the result; for no security, no credit, can be better 
than gold. 

As the value, or purchasing power, of the aggregate currency cannot 
possibly be increased, none of the consequences which ‘‘ O.P.Q.” antici- 
pates from an increase of issue of paper money can possibly follow. No 
greater or better effects can follow from doubling the amount than would 
follow from an edict that every coin ‘and every bill should be received at 
double its nominal value. Creditors would thereby be cheated of half their 
dues, and so far, less money being required to settle the past, money 
would be made more plentiful ; but as to all present and future transactions, 
the nominal amount would immediately be doubled, and money be no more 
plenty than before. Indeed, it has been clearly shown that during the pro- 
cess, the expansion of the currency makes money scarcer and dearer.* 

“OQ. P.Q.” proposes that the government shall issue paper currency to 
all who need, and will give security for it at four per cent, and intimates 
that “‘ there is no better standard of what we ought to have than what we 
need.” 

We get some clew to the limit of this issue in his own mind by his expec- 
tation that the interest on it at four per cent will provide a fund from which 
the whole debts of both our national and State governments may be paid, 
and that thereafter the interest, reduced to two per cent, will amply provide 
for the current expenses of the general government, including the cost of 
making the currency, which he estimates at less than one per cent. As- 
suming the cost of the government to be $100,000,000 per annum, this 
would require un issue of $5,000,000,000, or about seven times our present 
amount ; and the value of each dollar of it, supposing its credit unquestioned, 
would be reduced to about twelve cents, gold. This would hardly be such 
a currency as “Q.P.Q.” says “ the laborer may take with safety and hold 
with confidence, until he is ready to use it.” 

If, as “*O.P.Q.8” whole argument assumes, currency to any extent can 
thus be issued without depreciation, why should the government go to the 
expense of collecting, and put the borrowers to the trouble of paying four 
or even two per cent? It would be cheaper, and more convenient to both, 


*Mr. Hazard here refers to a pregnant paper written by himself in 1864, — when with $800,000,000 of 
circulating money, gold was above 260, money scarce, and speculators clamoring for further inflation. 
* Suppose,” he then wrote, “the circulation were doubled, investments would then prove profitable, 
and the impetus of speculation thus stimulated would advance prices, say 21-10 times; and then 2 1-10 
times the amount of currency being required (and this even if the number of exchanges were not in- 
creased), money would soon become scarcer than before. Expansion soon aygravates the scarcity.” 
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to.print a few more bills, and let them take the place of those he proposes 


to collect of the borrowers. 


“0. P.Q.” seems to have the benefit of the farmers more especially in 
view in his plan for loaning money. These farmers who, by toil and priva- 
tion, have accumulated the capital invested in their farms, are now, by his 


account, competing with those who pay ten per cent for their capital. 


How 


much more seriously would they be injured by being obliged to compete with 
others to whom the government supplies capital at four per cent? 
Pgace Dae, RHODE ISLAND, Sept. 25, 1873. 





WHAT IS MONEY? 
A Manvracrurer’s View. 


“ Tuere is no money but gold and 
silver,” says the bullionist. 

The paper-money people answer, 
“Your money is a sham; when we 
want gold we cannot get it. Three 
times since 1844 has the Peel Act 
been suspended for the Bank of Eng- 
land. Whenever the public call for 
gold in earnest, a gold currency 
breaks down.” They apply this toa 
mixed currency of bullion and paper ; 
the same statement is essentially true 
of an exclusively hard-money me- 
dium. 

“Damn your theories,” says the 
solid bullionist. ‘*I mean money, 
and the men who have capital believe 
in me” 

Yet the specie banker trades with 
the dealer in credit, the enterprise of 
the one quickens the heavy prosperity 
of the other, forces it into circula- 
tion, gives it enlarged life and power. 

Practically, they are obliged to 
agree. Theoretically, they always 
differ. When the day of trouble 
comes they wrangle. 

The United States has developed 
a class of financiers who boldly claim 
that gold is useless ; that credit suf- 
fices for money, if there is only a 
value under it and confidence to 
quicken it. These inflationists would 


pledge everybody’s property to ev- 
erybody else to produce money. The 
experiment has been half tried ; while 
the conditions of the world are as 
they are, it can never be fully tried. 

So far as dead value, or the weight 
of property, goes, the theory is quite 
correct. The obligation of a whole 
nation is good intrinsically, if the 
people are honest. When we come 
to the convertibility of values, the 
case is different. 

Flour is not food until it meets and 
unites with the digestive forces. This 
union, so to speak, givesit the convert- 
ible value which incorporates it with 
the human economy. So the body 
politic must assimilate these paper 
promises before they pass from 
mortgages into currency, from cur- 
rency into money. Many elements 
enter into this financial digestion. 
The strongest is, undoubtedly, confi- 
dence; but this confidence must be 
‘constantly controlled, regulated, re- 
created, and refreshed. Absolute 
exchangeability or convertibility in 
the currency nourishes confidence 
most effectively. One dollar must 
be like another, and interchange with 
iteverywhere. The inflationists over- 
look this point. They say, of what use 
is gold? Look at our enormous in- 
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ternal trade compared with our petty 
foreign exchange. What better basis 
can we have for this than the whole 
resources of the Union? They forget 
that each transaction in one line 
more or less affects every transfer in 
the other. They say we need only a 

» trifle of gold to settle: balances ; let 
“us buy that, then, and let us have 
peace. Currency is like blood; the 

quality of a part affects the whole. 
The same blood which assimilates the 
food passes through an inflamed foot 
or brain, and it is soon all alike. Bad 
dollars in Saginaw or Galveston soon 
react on New York, possibly on 
London itself. 

Value is not convertibility. The 
greenback and national note system 
work so much better as a currency 
than any system we have ever had, 
that many are blind to its defects. 
If this currency was convertible into 
gold it would be a perfect circulating 
medium. It would be the best means 
the world has ever had for bringing 
credit to bear on social enterprise, 
because it circulates among the 
largest and most intelligent body 
of money users. Inflationists say it 
circulates well enough. It circulates 
in spite of its defects. Its value is 
assured -through government paper 
obligations, but its convertibility is 
due to the latent confidence in the 
final ability and intention of the 
United States to pay all its debts 
in gold. The men who saved the 
republic, who made its credit and 
carried it through the dark days, 
never doubted this. It was the one 
centripetal link which kept our 
finances in some sort of sympathy 
with the system of the world. If this 
confidence had been bolder and more 
wisely used, our financial troubles 
would have been so much the less. 
Such as it was, it always worked, and 


saved, first, the government, then the 
great commercial and labor organiza- 
tions of the country. 

The banks have broken down this 
past September for the want of cur- 
rency, and the inflationists cry out 
formore. It would dothem no good. - 
If we cannot manage with seven hun- 
dred millions, we should not get on 
with fourteen hundred any better. 

It is the circulation also, and not 
merely the quantity of currency, 
which gives power in finance, as has 
been proved again and again. The 
national and greenback notes have 
circulated only partially. The natu- 
ral current of money is outward to 
its place of use, then inward to its 
home or where it was created. A 
part of our currency has gone to the 
traders and farmers at one season, 
and then to Wall Street at another 
season, and for another rate of inter- 
est. This is a fatal defect, for it 
ought to be redeemed at the financial 
centre, or recreated, as we said before. 
The inflationists say, What need of 
sending the Boston note home from 
Omaha and carrying back the country 
note in exchange? This is the only 
corrective of a currency,— this con- 
stant renewal. It does not change 
its value; it measures its converti- 
bility. Whenever there has been 
overtrading, and the volume of cur- 
rency is too large, then the redemp- 
tion presses it back little by little. 
Every banker feels it at once, and 
the whole country is awakened to its 
situation more quickly than by any 
other process. 

With a gold redemption the quantity 
of the currency might be left to the 
wants of the people. By this pro- 
cess we do for each other what the 
foreign exchanges do for nations, for 
the whole world in common. The 
only sure corrective is a gold re- 
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demption. Failing that, our finan- 
ciers should have used greenbacks. 
To cure the inflammation of the cur- 
rency in the financial centres at dull 
seasons of the year, the treasury 
should have given the banks and 
bankers a convertible bond. This, 
going in and out of the treasury, as 
the wants of the people lessened or 
increased, would have absorbed idle 
currency or eased stringent pressure, 
as the case might be. 

All this is said by the way; for 
we are not seeking panaceas for the 
United States, but studying the na- 
ture of money. 

Value and convertibility — to 
know the nature of each, and not 
confound the two—should be the 
study of every banker or financial 
legislator. It would be easy to show 
that the financial obligations of the 
community have the same relation to 


money which we have shown to be 
the relation of paper money to gold. 
The same principle animates both 


these relations. Trouble in one de- 
partment soon breeds trouble in the 
other. 

It is by ready convertibility that 
the final values of either property 
or currency will be kept and se- 
cured. Every difficulty of transfer, 
every creak in the convertible quality, 
either of property or currency, helps 
to lessen its value. : 

The world is not going back to 
bullion, pure and simple. Every 
lustrum will see it using more and 
more paper, as the intelligence of 
labor increases and as new wants 
open to the community. It will use 
more paper, but will use it wisely. 
Masses of bullion will grow smaller 
and smaller relatively, but their con- 
vertible power will increase as the 
working of the financial machinery 
grows freer and stronger. We shall 
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not keep more specie in our pockets ; 
it is not the tendency of civilization 
to deaden forces in this way. Who 
keeps a crib of corn, or barrels of 
sugar, as our fathers did? Circula- 
tion and certainty of supply make us 
careless of the store-house. The 
little leaven of gold becomes more 
important just as the use of the 
currency widens and extends. The 
king’s head mints the ingot into a 
sovereign, and gives it convertibility ; 
it does not add to its value except so 
far as it authenticates it. So the re- 
deeming gold gives vitality and con- 
vertibility to the paper. The clink 
of eagle, sovereign, or napoleon brings 
the rustle of a paper currency into 
unison with the system of finance, 
— into harmony with the social 
life of the world. It is not the 
volume of the clink, it is the propor- 
tion of it, which gives harmony and 
safety. 

We are tending towards specie pay- 
ment. How near we are, no one 
knows ; but every decline in the gold 
market, every droop of the index- 
pointer, has brought us nearer to 
the readjustment of values in gold. 
Through the weary croaking of bul- 
lionists, and the gay antics of infla- 
tionists trying to mount the financial 
fence by tugging at their boot-straps, 
the country has dragged its weary 
way towards a sounder currency. 
Most people anticipate convulsions 
and turmoil when the dreaded re- 
sumption is finally reached.- We 
doubt if the shock will be so heavy 
as they fear. 

Before we can bring the two forces 
into harmony, and reconcile paper’ 
with gold, our legislators must study 
some simple problems in currency 
and money. For ourselves, we refuse 
te accept either the bullionist dictum 
that money is gold, or the inflationist 
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shriek that money is a promise to 
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bore the king’s signet and stamp 


pay, with a value under it, but con- of value, is now in the consolidated 
vertible into specie nowhere. 
Money, once money because it 


confidence of the people regulated 
by gold. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Every first-class New York capi- 
talist keeps a tame minister. Mr. 
Button, who meant to rank as high 
as he could in his vocation, had 
with judicious foresight, provided this 
amongst his other apparatus. Dr. 
Toomston, it is true, did not see the 
matter in this light. How should 
he? All that he, or anybody else 
unfamiliar with financiering, could 
have seen, was, the shrewd, ener- 
getic, successful conduct of Mr. But- 
oon in organizing and maintaining 
she church. Further than this, the 
doctor was only the beloved pastor ; 
petted, waited on, endowed with 
many gifts, regularly carried home 
to dinner every Sunday to hear his 
sermon and himself and his church 
and all their doings talked over and 
praised. None the less was the good 
old doctor an instrument of the long- 
headed business man. For Mr. But- 
ton, besides his love of money, nour- 
ished another ambition. He wanted 
fame and office, and within some ten 
or fifteen years he meant to have 
them, too ; and he knew full well that 
next to being an eminent Sunday- 
school superintendent, nothing what- 
ever is a better basis for great enter- 
prises, either in money or in politics, 
than being the premier member of a 
chiudfch. 

The house of Button never rode on 
the Sabbath. Not to be superstitiaus 
in extreme observance, however, the 


affectation of a cold-meat dinner was 
not practised ; indeed, the meal was 
commonly a little bit of a feast. Mr. 
Button had a good deal of that sort 
of hospitality which often goes with 
a vigorous digestion, a full pocket, 
and an ambition of popularity. He 
almost always fed his tame minister 
at his Sunday dinner, as they feed 
the wild beasts on public days; and 
he kept out a standing invitation to 
Mr. Van Braam and Civille and to 
Dr. Veroil. The former two came 
quite often, the doctor very seldom. 
To-day they were all present; the 
physician, perhaps, proposing to do 
something or to see something which 
might serve him in whatever he pro- 
posed in behalf of Civille. 

With small delay — for this house- 
hold was well ordered—the dinner 
was served. It was a bounteous and 
toothsome meal, and well garnished 
and supplemented by conversation ; 
for the Americans are neither like 
those old beasts of classic heroes, 
who, like 80 many Esquimaux, with 
blubber pared off even with their 
lips, could not speak until ‘the sa- 
cred rage of hunger was appeased,” 
nor like a boa-constrictor, who, after 
eating, cannot say a word until he 
has digested the goat he has gorged. 
There was plenty of talk, and it 
meant something. And it was a 
noticeable company, and pretty cu- 
riously assorted, too, both mentally 
and physically. Mr. Button himself 
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sat at the head of the table and 
his spouse at the foot. Mrs. Button 
and her daughter were alike enough 
for their relationship, and different 
enough for the difference in their 
blood. The mother was a tall per- 
son, somewhat bony and wooden- 
looking, swarthy of skin, with harsh, 
large features, great, cold, strong 
black eyes, under strong black brows, 
and abundant and rather coarse hair, 
erst coal-black, now fast turning gray. 
Despising dyes, she disposed of this, 
in part, in three rolls, or horizontal 
curls, of a cast-iron appearance, — 
for they were iron-gray of color and 
iron-hard of look,— at either side 
of her face. The rest was decently 
covered by a plain cap. Her fore- 
head was rather low and narrow, but 
full in the lower centre, as much 
as to say: I am quick-witted, un- 
imaginative, practical, and not kind- 
hearted ; if I do any charity, for in- 
stance, it is on business principles. 
But the chief emphasis of the face 
was laid. upon the nose, which was 
big, too thick at the tip, and pinched 
and lifted inward at the wings of the 
nostrils, as if by a final jerk with 
thumb and finger by the sculptor of 
the face; so that two strong marks 
or creases were left diverging down- 
wards past the ends of the mouth. 
As the good lady was of the Goo- 
kin family, she had, along with their 
other qualities, their well-known per- 
sistency of character: a kind of per- 
severance of the saints, in that sense 
which means incapacity for receiving 
new impressions. This appeared, for 
instance, equally in two very dissim- 
ilar things: her theology and her 
manners. Both remained without 
perceptible modification from what 
they had been in the rustic home of 
her father, old Gookin the distiller, 
in the ancient town of Windsor in 
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Connecticut. The manners were those 
of the Gookins,— no more need be 
said. The theology may be described 
by a chemical metaphor, as Gookin- 
ate of Calvinism. It had the uncom- 
promising rigidity of the stern old 
minister of her youth, who, if possi- 
ble more unchangeable still, repre- 
sented almost as a mirror an extreme 
Edwardeanism. This, stiffened by 
his own iron will, had stiffened still 
more in the mind of Miss Gookin, 
which, with still less breadth than 
the old pastor’s, had also even less 
capacity, if possible, for growth or 
change. 

Ann and Civille sat together. They 
had come down-stairs together from 
the parlor to the basement dining- 
room, walking next before Adrian 
and Dr. Veroil, their arms round 
each other’s waists, according to the 
loving ways of young girls some- 
times, whether they love each other 
or not. Adrian had been watching 
them, without meaning to,—as is 
the natural action of intense perceiv- 
ers; and as his mind was of that 
class that instinctively sees things 
by couples or groups, and discerns 
resemblances and differences, he had 
noticed the difference in their figures 
and movements. Civille’s shoulders 
were sloping ; Ann’s were no broad- 
er, perhaps narrower, but square. 
Among a hundred square-shouldered 
women there will be found more who 
are coarse-grained and vulgar than 
among a hundred with sloping shoul- 
ders. Civille’s form was round, Ann’s 
flat. Civille’s step.was undulating, 
easy ; the volitional, gliding motion 
of a goddess. Ann’s was a hitch ; 
she walked like a saw-horse. But 
all the same, — Adrian noticed this 
also, — they moved their inside feet 
together. This is a great mystery. 
Why is it that two women almost 
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always keep step in that way? Two 
men walking together put out the 
two left feet together, and then the 
two right; but two women put out 
the two inside feet, then the two out- 
side. Why is it? 

“Why is it?” asked Adrian, soft- 
ly, of the doctor. 

‘** For the same reason that makes 
them always step on or off a street 
car with the wrong foot,” replied the 
physician, “‘ and take hold with the 
wrong hand at the same time. They 
are never taught to handle them- 
selves. It’s one of women’s wrongs.” 

They sat down at table. The faces 
of the two young women, as they sat 
together opposite Adrian, formed 
even a more striking contrast than 
their figures and motions. Civille’s 
face—so pale and clear-hued; so 
quiet, refined, and sweet ; lighted by 
the large, soft, thoughtful gray eyes 
—suggested to Adrian, by some 
hidden train of associations, a dis- 
tant night-view he had once seen of 
a lofty white marble building illu- 
minated. The light, whatever it 
was, was a little rosy, and throbbed 
and glimmered; and at the dis- 
tance, as he well remembered, the 
effect was, not as of stone lighted 
from without, but as of a mysterious 
living thing, all instinct and puls- 
ing with a fulness of silent, gleam- 
ing light from within itself, — a liv- 
ing, white light, rose-tinted. 

It was his betrothed who sat next 
Civille, and nearly opposite him. No 
matter: he could not, for all that, 
help it, that as he looked -at them the 
thought came into his mind — * Light 
and Darkness.” Miss Button’s face 
was low-browed, the forehead being 
modelled after her mother’s ; not low- 
browed like the lovely Clytie, because 
abundant hair grew low upon the 
head, but because the brain-pan was 
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shallow and flat above. It was nar- 
nower, too, than her mother’s; so 
that, with about the same quickness 
and sharpness of mere perceptive in- 
tellect, the daughter had even less 
indication of the combining and re- 
flecting mental faculties. Of the still 
higher range which phrenology so 
beautifully describes as towering 
above even the philosophic part of 
the intellect, — of ideality, and its 
related spiritual powers at either 
hand, with benevolence for the key- 
stone in the midst above, — of this 
Ann’s front head was almost as des- 
titute as if the layers of brain had 
been shaved off. Adrian was a be- 
liever, not only in the mental analysis 
which belongs to phrenology, and 
which has quietly become accepted 
even by its opponents, solely because 
it is so true, but also to a considerable 
extent in the corresponding doctrine 
of regions of the brain ; and, indeed, 
he habitually used this doctrine to 
aid him in judgments of character. 
The contrast between the two girls 
flashed upon him all at once after 
years in which he might have seen it, 
as is often the case with even the 
most striking of contrasts, and to 
the quickest of perceivers. Proba- 
bly, it is true, they had never been 
displayed to him so closely together. 
Certainly, he had never been placed 
near the couple with such a close and 
living sense of having a relation with 
each of them. The contrast between 
the soft glowing light and life, the 
spiritual sweetness of the one expres- 
sion, and the close and almost sullen 
look of the other, shone upon the 
young man’s mind, sensitive beyond 
the common average to impressions, 
already stirred and stimulated by 
the morning’s experiences beyond 
its own usual vividness of perception ; 
this consciousness shone or rather 
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flashed upon him with a stroke so 
sharp that he absolutely started and 
‘shut his eyes, as if smitten by a too 
sudden sunlight. He looked again, 
discerning the forms and colors and 
the characters they denoted, too, in 
this intensity of perceiving, with such 
a power of seeing that he almost felt 
as if he ought not to look. Civille, 
indeed, in a moment, felt him; and 
lifted her eyes and looked at him 
with a surprised glance, and then 
- with a smile, as much as to say: 
“ What — you are looking at me, are 
you! Well, look: man, and God, 
may see all my thoughts.” But Ann 
did not feel nor know what Adrian 
was about. 

So he beheld with a sense of dis- 
pleasure, which made him feel very 
wicked at experiencing it, the traits 
of his chosen. Her narrow forehead 
seemed to grow narrower; her com- 
glexion and her black hair looked so 
yoarse beside the exceptional silky 
und satiny texture of Civille’s hair 
and cheek ; her black eyes, sharp and 
beady and rather sunken, almost 
went out of sight beside those of 
Civille, large, limpid, and so clear 
that they seemed full of a light of 
their own; her nose, always short 
and small, —it had missed both the 
largeness of her mother’s, and the 
goodly solidity of her father’s, — 
became a positive snub before him ; 
her lips, rather thin, and with a posi- 
tive set in them, seemed to grip ; her 
black brows frowned. Both the young 
women were too thin in flesh. Adrian 
was not reasoning, while thus expe- 
riencing spontaneous intuition, and 
therefore he did not conclude with 
his judgment, although it impressed 
him, that while Civille only needed 
good health to become singularly per- 
fect in form, Ann, on the other side, 
had already lost even the measure of 
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youthful roundness which she had 
possessed, had even now begun what 
must, with her, be a long and un- 
broken declension through degrees 
of skinniness. 

Not with repulsion, but with a feel- 
ing of guilt for being capable of 
seeing her defects, did Adrian thus 
behold. And as he saw upon Miss 
Button’s finger the plain gold ring he 
had given her a year or two before, 
he felt for the first time that he was 
held. Losing recollection for a mo- 
ment, he said aloud, in an unconscious 
way, — 

** Ah! Number Eleven!” 

Ann started, blushed, and looked 
across at her lover with distinct dis- 
pleasure. He, recovering himself, 
begged a thousand pardons ; but she 
did not look satisfied. He had of- 
fended one of her deepest instincts 
— that of concealing. On the inside 
of her ring, when he gave it to her, 
Adrian had caused to be engraved a 
fanciful, perhaps even fantastic, de- 
vice, being no other than the four 
words of the last clause but one in 
the twentieth verse of the twenty-first 
chapter of the Revelation: ‘“ The 
eleventh, A. Jacinth.” This he had 
never told except to her; she loved 
secrets ; he had frequently called her 
his number eleven, besides pretty 
things about her being his own special 
jewelled way to heaven, and the like. 
And in this inopportune moment 
he had so nearly told the whole to 
this company! It was a deeper 
offence than he knew; and hers was 
not a mind to forget offences. 

In this company were curious op- 
positions and agreements. Dr. Toom- 
ston represented an old-fashioned, 
trained, somewhat scholarly Calvin- 
ist theology. Mrs. Button and Ann 
the same, but with prejudice and ig- 
norance, and natural hardness and 
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obstinacy, in place of a sincerely 
convinced reason. In Civille was a 
spiritual religion, but without sect, 
undervaluing and neglecting form, 
and tending to unmeasured avowal 
and unreasoning and unconditional 
self-sacrifice. Her father’s religion 
was as hers, but colored by his mys- 
ticist tendency, and usually hidden 
under natural habits of silent medi- 
tation and shy concealment of the 
deepest thoughts, and under the fur- 
ther cover that the experience of an 
undervalued soul had taught him to 
use a cover of half-sarcastic, half- 
paradoxical quasi denials and que- 
ries. Adrian’s religion had neither 
Civille’s unmeasured demonstrative- 
ness, nor her father’s inverted, sad 
secretiveness. It was, perhaps, as 
thorough-going and as deep ; but the 
strength and activity of his vivid 
health and youth made it his proper 
office at present to pursue after and 
accomplish things to be done, more 
than to experience sentiments or ex- 
press views. All these six may be 
reckoned Christians, after some fash- 
ion. As for the rest, hardly. Mr. 
Button was a man of business. Dr. 
Veroil was a doctor. Mr. William 
Button, Not that the condi- 
tions in life of these three were 
necessarily inconsistent with the 
Christian profession or practice; 
only, as a matter of fact, they had 
them not. 

They talked, beginning thus : — 

Mr. Burton. (Rapping thrice, sol- 
emnly, with his knife-handle upon the 
table.) ‘* Doctor, will you ask a bles- 
sing?” 

Dr. Toomston. (Closing his eyes, 
and stretching forth his right hand to 
a great distance amony the dishes, as 
af feeling for something to be thankful 
for, and holding it with the thumb 
erect and fingers extended.) ‘Our 
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Father who art in Heaven, bless unto 
us, we beseech thee, and consecrate 
unto thy glory all that we have and 
do, and in an especial manner this 
thy holy day, and bless and sanctify 
unto us at this time the provisions 
which thy bounty spreadeth here be- 
fore us, and may the same and all 
thy other loving-kindnesses unto us 
be improved to thy honor and glory. 
Amen.” 

Mr. Burton. (Carving and dis 
tributing the turkey with skill and 
judgment.) ‘* Mother, give Dr. Toom- 
ston pienty of gravy. Dr. Veroil, you 
like the second jint. You’re a sur- 
geon, so I’ll let you git that side 
bone off yourself, — rather you ’d be 
a-cuttin’ off the turkey’s legs than 
mine, any day. Adrian, what part ’l] 
you have?” 

Aprian. (Preoccupied.) * I’ve no 
choice.” 

Mr. Burron. “ Wal, then here’s 
the neck. Ollers choose somethin’ 
yourself, young man, or somebody ’Il 
make a wuss choice for ye. Ha, ha! 
But I’ll allow ye a good slice of the 
breast to make out with.” 

It is impracticable, however, to 
report the conversation in full at 
this time, interesting as it was. It 
began, after the distributive intro- 
duction, with observations on the dis- 
course of the morning, and diverged 
variously from the main theme of 
Christian separatism, sometimes to 
topics having a distinctly secular 
character. At such times, however, 
if no one else returned to the order 
of the day, Mrs. Button did, charging 
straight “‘ across lots,” if necessary ; 
and once with the plain remark, in 
reply to certain words of Adrian’s, 
in which she apprehended a mirthful 
quality, — 

“ There, there! This is frivolous. 
We can occupy ourselves, I trust, 
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with more serious thoughts on this 
sacred day.” 

«‘But, my dear madam,” respond- 
ed Adrian, “‘ mirthfulness is not ne- 
cessarily frivolous. And we are 
ordered to rejoice before the Lord, 
and to be noisy about it, too ; to make 
aloud noise, and rejoice, and sing 
praise.” 

“T fear, my young friend, that you 
are in ‘danger of being, not merely 
frivolous, but irreverent,” said Doc- 
tor Toomston, from very high up in 
the sacred desk. 

Mr. Van Braam replied, — rather 
to the surprise of the company,— 
and interrupting Adrian, who was 
about to speak : — 

“Stop, Adrian—I’m older than 
Doctor Toomston, and he may couple 
me with you if he wants to. God 
made kittens and monkeys on pur- 
pose to be funny. They are God’s 
laughter. God made mirthful young 
people too. Laughter is in God as 
much as weeping, and I believe a 
great deal more. I have heard that 
Professor Agassiz has notes for a 
book, to be called ‘ God as a joker.’” 

Here an awful groan from Mrs. 
Button, and ungodly mirth—as it 
seemed to the horrified lady — from 
the doctor of medicine. But the doc- 
tor of divinity was not at all dis- 
mayed, replying with awful grav- 
ity :— 

*“T have no intention of conde- 
scending to argue in support of the se- 
rious observance of the Sabbath day, 
or of a decent respect for either the 
ordinances or the ministers of God.” 

This was pretty terrible, and 
something like a thunder-cloud set- 
tled over the dinner-table for a few 
moments, in the midst of which 
Doctor Veroil, with the eye next 
Mr. Button, but farthest from Mrs. 
Button, winked upon Adrian. But 
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he “ caught it” in his turn, and once 
more from an unexpected quarter. 
It was Mr. William Button this time 
who spoke, saying : — 

“+A naughty person, a wicked 
man, walketh with a froward mouth. 
He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh 
with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers.’ ” : 

‘** What do you mean by that, Wil- 
liam?” said his mother, severely. ‘I 
wish you would practise the precepts 
of the Scriptures, instead of repeat- 
ing them. ‘This people draweth nigh 
to me with their mouth,’ — you have 
been trained enough in them, I’m 
sure.” 

Then Dr. Veroil said, — 

“That walking with your mouth 
is rather like an octopus, isn’t it? 
And if it’s so naughty to teach with 
your fingers, where have good Mr. 
Gallaudet and Dr. Peet gone to, now 
that they are dead?” 

*¢ Come, come,” ordered Mr. But- 
ton, with good-natured peremptori- 
ness; *‘none o’ this scufflin’. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to have Dr. Toomston talked 
back to in my house any more’n 
if he stood in his own pulpit. There’s 
plenty o’ things ye can all agree on, 
and now agree on some on em!” 

So they did, and explanations 
were made and accepted all round. 
But the host himself came near get- 
ting into trouble a little afterwards, 
when they were talking again of the 
theory of the church’s relation to sin- 
ners ; for he thus adventured himself 
in the china-shop of polemic theol- 
ogy in an attempt to sum up :— 

** Seems to me, as you’re a-puttin’ 
it, the hull thing comes down te 
this, don’t it? — the church is either 
a trap, ora safe. Either it’s a trap 
to ketch sinners in and convert ’em 
afterwards, jest as they ketch a rat 
and then drownd him in a pail o’ 
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water at ‘their leisure; or else it’s a 
fire-proof safe, to shet up the mem- 
bers after you’ve got ’em converted, 
jest like so many convertible securi- 
ties, so to speak, all indorsed and 
payable to bearer, so’s to have ’em 
all snug where thieves and sinners 
can’t get no’ chance at ’em at all to 
spile ’em nor steal ’em?” 

‘Dr. Toomston shook his* head, in 
grave doubts as to such figures of 
speech. Mrs. Button, with more de- 
cision, warned her spouse that while 
he might not injure his own beliefs 
by such worldly comparisons, they 
would assuredly not be used to edifi- 
cation by younger and less firmly 
settled minds. He should rather, 
she added, exhort the young men to 
be sober-minded, and thus be an ex- 
ample to the believers. This whole- 
some counsel was received by Dr. 
Toomston with a smile and an ap- 
proving nod, and by Mr. Button with 
silence and with acquiescence due ; 
for he felt that he had probably a 
little erred. 

A number of other important 
topics came up in the course of the 
conversation, on all of which there 
were visible two parties or sets of 
beliefs among the company. These 
parties may perhaps be called the 
Faith party and the Reason party. 
The latter urged that their reasoning 
method led directly to all the useful 
conclusion which the Faith party 
asserted ; that they did not weaken 
faith, but directly and powerfully 
reinforced it; that, for instance, the 
exercise of prayer, the use of the 
Bible, the belief in an overruling 
providence, the acknowledgment and 
the love of a Redeemer, were no less 
faithful and consoling and elevating, 
if the believer in them found him- 
self able to receive them with the 
intellect as well as with the heart. 


They even suggested that the prog- 
ress of humanity was and. must be, 
and could not but be other than in- 
tellectual, at least as much as emo- 
tional and instinctive; and that 
therefore it agreed with history that 
reason should be added to faith just 
as fast as mankind became wiser and 
better. But the Faith party would 
not hear. Figuratively, they cast 
the reasoners out of the synagogue, 
declaring that their reasoning was 
unsanctified, unregenerate, and sin- 
ful; an unholy intrusion of the nat- 
ural man into the office and place set 
apart for the children of the kingdom ; 
that those who presumed to support 
the ark of God must risk the fate 
of Uzzah. So iron and obstinate 
and uncompromising was the stiff- 
ness of these denunciations, particu- 
larly by the two ladies of that part, 
most of all by Mrs. Button, that 
they seemed excessive in their strict- 
ness, even to the mind of Mr. Button 
himself, not very keen nor discrim- 
inating in such spiritual matters, 
however much it might be so where 
the mammon of unrighteousness was 
to be propitiated. He accordingly 
intervened more than once against 
the followers of his pastor rather 
than against the pastor himself, ob- 
serving, finally, to the excommuni- 
cated : — 

“Now, you hold. your tongues! 
Don’t you see that argument slides 
off them women like rain off a duck’s 
back? I do’ no as [I foller ye alto- 
gether; but I can see there’s some 
reason on your side as well as theirn ; 
but don’t you see that the more you 
beat ’em the less they ’1l know it and 
the madder they ’ll git? Mother ’ll 
be a-cuttin’ your throats with a case- 
knife if you don’t look out ; and now, 
I won’t hear one single word more of 
theology; not one word; jest shet 
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right up, the hull on ye! Dr. Toom- 
ston, what ’s the subject of your talk 
to the Sunday-school children this 
afternoon?” 

This judicious diversion cut a 
pretty hard knot. The proposed 
lecture, it seemed, was to be on the 
Canaanite campaigns of Chedorla- 
omer; and the good doctor devel- 
oped some very valuable views — for 
Sunday-school children — about the 
extremely horrid wickedness of those 
pagans of the vale of Siddim and 
thereabouts, about B.C. 2,000, and 
the justice of their consequent sub- 
jugation by another pagan, perhaps 
as horridly wicked. 

The remainder of the Sunday was 
passed by Adrian in improving con- 
versation with his friends, or in at- 
tendance along with them upon the 
stated preaching of the gospel, and 
(during the afternoon) within the 
precincts of the Sunday school. Here 
the good doctor’s views on Chedor- 
laomer were duly set forth by way of 
a dessert or confectionery, after the 
solid or scholastic part of the exer- 
cises was over. Thus it came to 
pass, that when Adrian went home to 
his bed he was pretty well tired. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue Sabbath — the rest — may be 
on Sunday as well as on Saturday. 
For schoolboys, the real rest is Satur- 
day afternoon. The minister’s Sab- 
bath is on Monday; Monday is his 
rest. If heis a wise minister, by the 
way, he will be sure to devote it with 
a peculiar exclusiveness to secular 
‘things. He will find a singular re- 
newing and strengthening to come 
from this resolute wrenching of him- 
self away, for one day in each week, 
from his professional labors. Whether 
Dr. Toomston would have stated this 
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rule exactly in this way, may he 
doubted. He acted on it, however, 
and accordingly he readily accepted 
Mr. Button’s invitation to attend 
with him on the next day, Monday, 
the meeting of the proposed Scrope 
Association, which was held in a 
sufficient hired apartment, in the lat- 
ter part of the forenoon. Present: 
Mr. Button and his family, and Dr. 
Toomston ; Mr. ahd Miss Van Braam ; 
Adrian; Scrope of Scrope, and his 
friend Mr. Bird, the police reporter ; 
Mr. Adam Welles; Mr. Stanley, the 
East Hartford antiquarian and col- 
lector, and his friend Mr. Purvis, * 
the book-dealer; and some score or 
more of other persons, mostly of a 
rustic exterior, who were, or supposed 
themselves, Scrope descendants, and 
who had been drummed up by the 
indefatigable advertising and corres- 
pondence of Mr. Scrope. 

When the company was seated, 
there was a kind of pause for a mo- 
ment; and then Mr. Scrope arose, 
and just as if he had been a ward 
politician all his life, moved that 
Tarbox Button, Esq , of New York, 
take the chair; put the motion, and 
had the capitalist presiding within 
five seconds. Being then in turn 
called upon by the chairman, Mr. 
Scrope, without nearly as much of 
the haw-haw style as might have 
been apprehended, opened to the 
meeting the matters for which it had 
been called together, in a business- 
like speech, some portions of which 
have been already stated, in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 

Colonel Adrian Scroope the Regi- 
cide was executed in the year 1660. 
He left a son and two younger broth- 
ers. The son came to America, 
where he changed his name to Throop, 
and became the ancestor of a con- 
siderable number of descendants, all 
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through female lines, however, so 
that his name was extinct, although 
his blood survived. Now, whatever 
estate Colonel Scroope possessed, 
was confiscated. But the large fam- 
ily estate in Buckinghamshire was 
still at his death in the possession 
of his father, a very old man, who 
at his death left a considerable por- 
tion of it vested in trust for the use 
of his grandson in‘America. This, 
the speaker was advised, was still 
within the reach of the heirs-general 
of Adrian Scroope of Hartford, if 
they chose to pursue the proper legal 
measures. The rest of this Bucking- 
hamshire estate was left by the will 
of its aged owner in equal shares to 
his two younger sons. Of these two, 
the elder left heirs, and the estate 
had remained in the same family 
until some thirty-five years ago, or 
a little more, when its last possessor 
of the Scroope blood died intes- 
tate. 

The speaker himself, Scrope of 
Scrope, was, he said, descended from 
the younger of these two brothers, 
the youngest of the three, who was 
as staunch a loyalist as the colonel 
was arepublican. And, he observed 
here, he would proceed to recite to 
them a well-established tradition 
which they might not all of them 
have heard, and which would still 
further interest them in the steadfast 
and lofty character of Colonel Adrian 
the Regicide. It may, perhaps, he 
continued, be considered less credit- 
able to my own ancestor, Colonel 
Adrian’s loyalist nephew ; but after 
all it only implies loyalty at the 
worst, and surely loyalty is not 
altogether vile at this day in the 
eyes of the citizens of the North. 
(Applause.) The story, continued 
the speaker, is told in Caulfield’s 
“ High Court of Justice,” in the bio- 
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graphical account of Colonel Adrian 
the Regicide, and is as follows : — 

**Colonel Scroop’s nephew, visit- 
ing him in his dungeon the night be- 
fore he suffered, said ‘to him, ‘ Uncle, 
I am sorry to see you in this condi- 
tion, and would desire you to repent 
of the fact for which you are brought 
hither, and stand to the king’s mercy,’ 
and more words to the same effect. 
Whereupon, Colonel Scroop put forth 
his hand and thrust him away, using 
these words: * Avoid, Satan!’” 

This, as you know, said Scrope of 
Scrope, meant the same with our 
Saviour’s words to the tempter: 
“Get thee behind me”; and they 
prove a fearless composure and im- 
pregnable uprightness most worthy 
of the ancestor of so many good 
Puritans and respectable American 
citizens. (Applause.) 

Having thus very neatly compli- 
mented the audience into good humor 
on the principles which theologians 
call imputation, the speaker went on 
to develop more fully the practical 
part of the subject. The property, 
which might otherwise have «lescend- 
ed to himself, as the representative 
of the younger of the three Scrope 
brethren, had been expended two cen- 
turies ago in the cause of the king. 
That of Colonel Adrian could not fali 
to him (the speaker) except by fail- 
ure of the lineage of Adrian; and 
neither could the property of the in- 
testate representative of the second 
brother. His object, he would frankly 
avow, was in part to obtain some 
money ; if he should turn out to be 
the lawful heir of the two separate 
unclaimed Scrope estates, to get pos- 
session of them; if not, as he really 
believed was the case, then to earn 
something by acting as agent to se- 
cure the property for those who were 
its heirs, whom, he believéd, he now 
saw (in part) before him. (Applausc.) 
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What he, therefore, wished to do, 
was, to form an association, by the 
signing of the names of the audience, 
and others entitled, to a.proper in- 
strument. Such signature should be 
attended with a small cash subscrip- 
tion to be paid to him as the author- 
ized agent of the association; and 
which would thus place him in a 
position to prosecute the necessary 
researches, and set on foot the requi- 
site legal proceedings in England ; 
and each person thus signing was to 
receive a corresponding share of the 
proceeds of the estate whenever se- 
cured. 

Mr. Scrope then read from one of 
a handful of pamphlets the form of 
an association such as he desired to 
suggest, and exhibited a blank man- 
uscript copy of the same, ready for 
signing ; and he added, that the story 
of that very pamphlet, issued by the 
“Jennings Association,” in the year 
1863, and still more strikingly, the 
story of the ‘“* Wilson Association ” 
(which he also displayed from the 
parcel of similar pamphlets in his 
hands), proved —yes, it might safe- 
ly be said, proved — that investiga- 
tions of a similar nature in behalf of 
American heirs of English estates, 
had been more than once pushed to 


an extent, and with prospects, that’ 


bad occasioned such proceedings in 
England as showed a great deal of 
terror and some very strange proceed- 
ings, to say the least, among the hold- 
ers of vast estates there. 

If it should be the pleasure of the 
assembly to form such an associa- 
tion, and to authorize and enable 
him to manage their enterprise, he 
concluded it would gratify at once 
his desire to earn a livelihood, his 
natural love of seeing the right pre- 
vail, and his powerful instinct of 
family pride; and, he might be per- 
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mitted to add, as he looked upon the 
intelligent faces of these his worthy 
kinsmen and kinswomen of three 
thousand miles and five or six de- 
grees of distance, — but, he trusted, 
of no such distance in natural affec- 
tion, — as he looked upon these in- 
telligent faces, he could not help 
adding, that that ancient English 
family pride was strengthened every 
moment by his contact with these 
relatives in the New World! 

This rather skilfully arranged dis- 
course, with its ad captandum pero- 
ration, was very well received, the 
applause at the close being quite 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Scrope sat down; and after a 
moment Mr. Button, after the usual 
manner, asked what was the further 
pleasure of the meeting ; adding that 
he presumed their young friend and 
kinsman would be pleased to answer 
any questions. Here Mr. Scrope 
bowed, in sign of assent. For his 
own part, the chairman confessed 
that he had been greatly interested 
and favorably impressed by the state- 
ments they had just heard. 

Mr. Adam Welles arose, and in 
his slow, deliberate, awkward, or 
rather homely, and yet intelligent 
manner, said : — 

“TI move you, sir, that we now 
proceed to the formation of the 
Scrope Association, in manner and 
form as just suggested by the gentle- 
man from foreign parts.” This motion 
was seconded, and Mr. Button was 
on the point of putting it to vote, 
when a spare, pale, gentlemanly per- 
son, with a precise look, a roomy 
forehead, a clean-shaved face, a sharp, 
thin nose, and a narrow chin, rose 
up, and in a dry, sharpish voice and 
prim manner, observed that if it were 
in order he would like to make one 
or two inquiries of his young friend, 
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Mr. Scrope, before the question 
should be, as he pronounced it, 
“ putt.” 

“ Mr. Stanley, of East Hartford,” 
said the chairman. It was indeed 
that eminent antiquarian and col- 
lector. Old Mr. Van Braam, who sat 
next Adrian, gave a kind of uneasy, 
dissatisfied hitch in his seat, as much 
as to say, ‘“*‘ Now, he means to make 
trouble!” Sure enough, he did. 

*“T would like to inquire,” said 
Mr. Stanley, “ whether Mr. Scrope 
is in a position to assure us positively 
that the English laws respecting real 
estate and inheritance will entitle the 
persons present to take possession 
of the estate left by Colonel Adrian 
Scrope’s father, if the descent of 
these persons from the colonel him- 
self can be made out?” 

To this query Mr. Scrope. made 
answer, that he could not reply with 
an absolute affirmative; because 
legal proceedings are always doubt- 
ful, peculiarly so in cases of real 
estate, and most of all in cases of 
remote descents ; but that he wished 
to be understood to assert, most posi- 
tively, that the prospect was such as 
to render the attempt most hopeful. 

** Where the reality is least, there 
we must use the most of hope in- 
stead, I 
Stanley, with a dry, cold smile, 
which had no mirth in it, but only 
a kind of bite ; ** in that sense, I fully 
believe my young friend to be cor- 
rect.. And I presume he would re- 
peat these assurances with still more 
confidence in the case of the second 
estate, — that of the intestate repre- 
sentative of the elder of Colonel 
Adrian’s two brothers?” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Scrope,“ he would ; 
and in this part of the undertaking, 
he was happy to inform the gentle- 
man that a very positive opinion had 
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been given by eminent London conn- 
sel, learned in the law, in favor of 
the title of the American heirs.” 

“Provided they can be found,” 
continued the implacable Mr. Stan- 
ley, with another mirthless jack-frost 
grin. ‘There have been several 
associations, to my own knowledge, 
like that which the young gentleman 
wishes us to form. I have myself 
the pamphlet reports of the Jennings 
Association, the Wilson Association, 
the Booth Association, the Gibson 
Association, and the Brown Asso- 
ciation. I expect any day to get 
those of the Jones Association and 
the Smith Association, unless the 
whole of. them conclude, as I 
should advise them to do, that 
they had better unite in one name 
and call the whole the Brown Asso- 
ciation. For look you, Mr. Chair- 
man, every one of these printed re- 
ports ends with a confession of entire 
failure. Perhaps Green would be 
the best name to begin with, but 
Brown would be the best to come 
out with. They are all done Brown 
so far.— very brown, indeed. But 
I must trouble my young friend with 
one more inquiry: Where does he 
find, I will not say legal proof, but 
the least evidence, jirst, that a son 
of Colonel Adrian Scroope the Reg- 
icide fled to New England in 
1660? Second, that it was this son 
who signed himself ‘ Adrian Scroope’ 
at Hartford in 1666? Third, that 
any single one of the persons in this 
room is descended from the person 
so signing? ” 

There is something peculiarly 
cold-blooded and horrible in apply- 
ing the unfeeling test of legal rules, 
or historical rules, of evidence to the 
glowing emotional happiness of spec- 
ulative future wealth. The revul- 
sion leaves, as it were, a clammy 
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paste, as when you throw cold water 
on hot buckwheat cakes. The de- 
liberate, chilly, rasping manner of 
Mr. Stanley’s remarks was about 
as irritating as any manner could 
be; and moreover, it had an air of 
positiveness and superior knowledge 
about it which was very imposing. 
So, while it was calculated to annoy 
Mr. Scrope to the utmost, it was at 
the same time just the manner to tell 
on a company of Yankee folks, who 
were being asked to pay down ready 
cash to a person they had never seen 
before, and knew nothing about, for 
the privilege of sending him to hunt 
up rights, two hundred years old, to 
property they had never seen at all, 
and three thousand miles off. The 
remarks did tell accordingly. The 
stout intelligence even of the chair- 
man was visibly disturbed. Mr. 
Scrope, while his usual affable smile 
continued, could be seen to grow 
somewhat pale. A dead silence 
fell upon the assembly. 

Mr. Scrope, whatever his feelings, 
rose at once to reply; for in such a 
case any hesitation is surely fatal. 
It must be confessed that although he 
struggled gallantly, he was at this 
moment effectually beaten. He al- 
leged the constant tradition of the 
Scrope descent; the circumstantial 
evidence of the well-known will; and 
the identity of character between the 
Puritan Scropes and the family of 
the Throops of Bozrah, from whom, 
he said, the descent of several of 
those in the room was proved by 
absolute record evidence. He en- 
larged with an air of triumph upon 
this last consideration. But it was 
obvious enough that he was dwelling 
on his strongest point and slurring 
over his weakest. Was a Yankee 
audience likely to overlook that? If 
he could prove that Adrian Scroope 
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and Adeodatus Throop were one: and 
the same person, or if he could even 
show that there was a chance to 
prove it, he might succeed in orga- 
nizing the association and becoming 
its agent. But if the question had 
been taken immediately after his re- 
ply to Mr. Stanley, it would have 
been lost. 

The audience were muttering <is- 
contentedl¥ to each other. Mr. Stan- 
ley rose again, and in the same coid, 
rasping manner and voice, and with 
the sime mirthless smile, said : — 

‘Mr. Chairman, I move that this 
meeting do now adjourn sine die.” 

This was sudden death which he 
so obligingly offered. Adrian sprang 
up, and without an instant in which 
anybody could say, ‘Second the 
motion,” exclaimed, — 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Chairman!” 

“Mr. Adrian Chester,” said Mr. 
Button. 

‘*‘ Before anybody seconds Mr. 
Stanley’s motion,” continued Adrian, 
“just a word, and then I will not 
oppose its being put.” Mr. Stanley, 
looking perhaps no sourer than usual, 
but with a stiffish bow, sat down. 
Adrian continued, while Mr. Button 
looked towards him with interest, and 
Mr. Scrope with doubt He began 
by saying that he should not speak 
of English estates or English law, 
but that he should confine himself to 
the third question which had been 
put to Mr. Scrope, to wit: the ques- 
tion of the descent of those present, 
through Adrian Scroope of Hart- 
ford, from Adrian Scroope the Regi- | 
cide. 

At this, Mr. Stanley pricked up 
his ears, for he knew that Adrian 
possessed the.lost Scrope Genealogy, 
and he rightly judged that the same 
was to be cited. Except Purvis and 
Mr. Van Braam, not another soul in 
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the room knew it; not even Scrope 
of Scrope, who, however, at hearing 
this line of argument proposed, 
showed even a keener interest than 
the East Hartford antiquarian. 

First, proceeded Adrian, he would 
barely refer to the well-known Scroope 
, will, which, as Mr. Scrope had ob- 
served, afforded some presumptive 
evidence. But that was known to 
them all; and he believed that this 
pamphlet—here he drew it forth 
and held it up — did in fact furnish, 
not the legal proof that had’ been 
asked for, but the circumstantial 
evidence that had been asked for: 
evidence of so convincing a nature 
as to completely justify the forma- 
tion of the proposed association and 
the contribution of all the money 
required, or several times as much, 
for the sake of fully investigating 
the subject. 

By this time everybody in the 
room was, as they say in the coun- 
try, ‘all in a twitter”; and a fun- 
ny assortment of intensely atten- 
tive faces was concentred upon 
Adrian, about half of them with 
their mouths wide open. As for 
Mr. Scrope, his flushed cheeks, as 
he leaned forward towards Adrian, 
sufficiently showed his excitement. 

*¢ This pamphlet,” continued Adri- 
an, ‘which I discovered, by great 
good fortune, only a week ago, is the 
celebrated, though long-lost, unique 
Scrope Genealogy —” Here a kind 
of catching of the breath ran through 
the audience, and Mr. Scrope gave 
a perceptible start, and gazed upon 
the speaker with unspeakable doubt 
and astonishment. * Its pages con- 
sist of a genealogical account, very 
much after the usual fashion, and 
ending with the writer, whose name, 
Adrian Seroope, is so printed on the 


title-page. But the evidence to which _ 
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I wish to call your attention is on 
the back of the title-page. It con- 
tains five different items, from which 
I argue that Adrian Scroope was the 
son of Colonel Adrian Scroope the 
Regicide, and that, moreover, he and 
Adeodatus Throop were one and the 
same person. 

‘First. Both names are signed on 
this page, in precisely the same hand- 
writing, and that is, by the way, the 
handwriting of the Scrope will. 

*¢ Second. The words non hec, sed 
me, printed below the verses here, 
which verses I will read in a mo- 
ment, were the motto of the Buck- 
inghamshire Scroopes, to which fam- 
ily Colonel Adrian belonged. They 
are a noble motto, though it is im- 
possible to English them in so few 
words: ‘ Not the goods of this life, 
but my own soul’s good,’ will give 
their meaning. 

‘Third. There is a rough but dis- 
tinct pen-and-ink sketch, properly 
blazoned, of the arms of Colonel 
Adrian Scroope,— azure a bend or, 
— at the side of this motto. 

“Fourth. There isa sort of puzzle 
of half Latin and half English, brack- 
eted together under this motto.” 
Adrian read it — 

BJ Sa83, SS om 

** Now, this device has, to begin 
with, a plain meaning suited to the 
case of the Puritan refugee who 
printed them there, viz.: ‘I went 
out from the church-and-state con- 
dition ;’ that is, evidently, ‘I fled 
from England.’ But, moreover, 
these letters have a secret meaning. 
Omitting either one of the dupli- 
cates within the brackets, the device 
is a perfect anagram of the word 
‘ Buckinghamshire,’ the county of 
Adrian Scroope’s family.” 

By this time the excitement had 
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fully possessed every person in the 
room; and indeed, whatever the in- 
terest of such obsolete conundrums 
to the general public, it would have 
been quite impossible to find any 
theme more entrancing to old Adam 
Welles, to Purvis the dealer in rare 
books, to Philetus Stanley the pro- 
fessional antiquary, to Mr. Van 
Braam the genealogist and lover of 
secret things generally, or to Scrope 
of Scrope, who saw his enterprise 
thus rising out of actual death into 
a vitality and hopefulness far beyond 


any which he could himself have in- 


spired into it; not to speak of the 
perhaps less special but vivid enough 
curiosity of all the rest of the marvel- 
mongers. They had all gathered 
close around the speaker, who con- 
tinued : — 

“ Fifth. The verses printed here 
have a similar double meaning,” — 
Adrian read them ; there is no harm 
in repeating them here, for the clear- 
er illustration of the young man’s 
line of argument : — 

See, here I raise a Monvmente in hast 

Charg’d to protect old Names, old Fames, 
from Waste. 

That is laid off, its Hist’rie here is told. 

Here I take up new Name, old Life to hold. 

Read in this Verse the Truth, the Cause, the 

Hope. 

Old Faith new Fame shall found ; farewell 
to Scroope. 
Old Fame, farewell! Old Faith, live in new 

Fame! F 
Pray God, though Life be short, I scape from 

shame: 

Earth first, and Heaven at last, shall give me 

& new name. 

“Now,” he proceeded, “ not only 
these lines can be construed as an 
intimation that the writer is exchang- 
ing his name of Scroope for another 
in order to escape danger, but they 
cannot easily be construed to mean 
anything else. This is their first or 
obvious meaning. The second, or 
hidden meaning, is a conceit of the 
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same sort with -the anagram; and 

such conceits, I need not remind 

you, were .common in those days. 

It shows, I think, that the writer 

meant it to contain a statement of 

what the name was that he was lay- 

ing off, and what that was which he 

was assuming instead. It consists 

in the fact that the verses are an 

acrostic. The first letters of the 

lines are S.C. T. H. R. O.O.P.E.: 
a combination, as you see, that in- 

cludes the names of Scroope and’ 
Throop. 

“ Now,” concluded Adrian, “* when 
you consider the character of the 
Puritan Scroopes, their danger under 
Charles II, the amount of other evi- 
dence that an Adrian Scroope fled to 
New England, the elaborate nature of 
all this concealment, the consistency . 
and preciseness of its meaning when 
thus interpreted, and its perfect sense- 
lessness for any other purpose, I do 
not see how you can help believing 
that Adrian Scroope of Hartford was 
the son of Colonel Adrian Scroope the 
Regicide, and was the same as the 
Rev. Adeodatus Throop of Bozrah. 
And I, for my part, can prove to the 
satisfaction of any court, that I am 
descended from the daughter named 
in the so-called Scrope will, which, if 
I am right, is the same, whether it 
be a Scrope will or a Throop will. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, I submit to 
your personal examination, and to 
that of the present company, the doc- 
ument on which my reasoning is 
founded: a document which, for my 
part, I confess, I would rather own 
than to own any other one manuscript 
or printed thing on this continent. 
And if any one likes to second my 
friend Mr. Sfanley’s resolution for 
adjournment, I will interrupt no fur- 
ther.” 

And Adrian handed up the pre- 
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cious pamphlet tp Mr. Button, 
amidst a quantity of applause which, 
from so small a company, was sim- 
ply amazing. They stamped and 
clapped and laughed aloud; and old 
Adam Welles, when he could make 
himself heard, absolutely proposed 
three cheers for Adrian Scrope Ches- 
ter, the resurrectionist of the Scrope 
Association of America! — and he 
got them, too —three rousing ones. 
Mr. Stanley, on his part, made haste 
to ask leave to withdraw his motion, 
and got that. Mr. Button, after a 
brief inspection of the pamphlet, 
passed it over to the dazed Mr. 
Scrope, saying at the same time, 
“Hand out your articles; now is 
your time.” Scrope did so; and as 
fast as the signatures could be set 
down, every descendant in the room 
was enrolled and the proper amount 
of money—it was $5.00 apiece — 
paid down. Last but one, Mr. Stan- 
ley signed, and with a very good 
grace, considering how ungracious a 
person he was; for he shook hands 
with Mr. Scrope, and complimented 
him on the prospects of his enter- 
prise, and as he put down his name, 
he entered against it the pleasing 
words, ‘“*Ten Shares,” laying down 
therewith a clean fifty-dollar bill. 
Last of all came Mr. Button, who 
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quietly wrote ‘“‘One Hundred Shares” ; 
and taking the corresponding amount 
from a substantial roll of bills, he 
handed it to Mr. Scrope, and add- 
ed, — 

“There, And, cousin Scrope, I will 
furnish as much more as is necessary, 
I’ll see this thing clean through to the 
end, and now shake hands on it.” 
This Mr. Scrope was very willing to 
do. 

At the further suggestion of the 
chairman, officers were now formally 
chosen for the Scrope Association, to 
wit: Tarbox Button, Esq., of New 
York, President ; Adrian Scrope Ches- 
ter, Esq., of Hartford, Secretary ; and 
A. B. D. V. Scrope of Scrope, Esq., 
Agent. The agent was authorized 
to enlist further members, and to 
push the objects of the association, 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the president. and secretary ; and 
the meeting then adjourned in a most 
agreeable state of mind. — 

.After much informal exchange of 
congratulations, the members dis- 
persed ; not, however, until Mr. But- 
ton had requested most of those 
present to attend a little celebration 
which he proposed to organize on the 
evening of the next day at his own 
home, to commemorate this agree- 
able occasion. 


[To be continued.] 
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PREHISTORIC RACES.! 


Tue late Dr. J. W. Foster earned 
for himself an honorable name as a 
careful observer, especially in geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, a quarter of a 
century ago. 
did in company with Professor Whit- 
ney, under the direction of the na- 
tional government, was a very impor- 
tant part of the earlier explorations 
of the copper region of Lake Supe- 
rior, and their report, cited as ** Fos- 
ter and Whitney’s Report,” is still 
well known among a circle much 
larger than that of professional men. 
In the midst of assiduous work as 
a geologist he maintained a careful 
interest in the antiquarian studies 
which are suggested by the early 
American monuments. Before his 
death he had just completed a care- 
ful resumé of the observations made 
by himself and others on these mon- 
uments, and placed on record his 
opinions as to the men who made 
them. The book which he had thus 
prepared passed through the press 
and came before its readers almost 
at the same time with the announce- 
ment of his death. 

It is the singular good fortune of 
our antiquarians that they are able 
to throw no little light on the studies 
made by the careful observers on the 
other side of the ocean, who have 
just come on that lost track by which 
1 Prehistoric Races pf the United States of America. 


By J. W. Foster. LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co, 1873. 415 pp. _ 
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they are following up the course of 
their “prehistoric races.” There 
are Indians in the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains who are this day 
making and using arrowheads like 
those of an early antiquity dredged 
up from the Swiss lakes. The horn 
needles and fish-hooks, the stone ham- 
mer, axe, adze, and scraper of leather, 
which challenge curiosity when they 
are found in Europe, have their pre- 
cise — “ congeners,” shall we say ? — 
among the tools of the savages whom’ 
we have not yet displaced. And thus 
the collections which our naturalists 
have long made, and are still making, 
fill many a gap and answer many a 
question in the researches now Car- 
ried forward with so much interest as 
to the European predecessors of Kelts 
and Teutons. . 

The title of this book, which at 
first seems a little awkward, is thus 
fairly enough justified. It treats of 
the memorials of the men and races, 
whatever they were, who in the cen- 
tral region of North America reached 
the grade of civilization which illus- 
trates that of the “ Prehistoric 
Races” of Europe, so called. Ina 
perfectly fair sense, any memorials 
of Pequots, Narragansetts, and Tar- 
antines, before the days of Carver 
and Winslow, might be called memo- 
rials of “prehistoric races.” But 
Dr. Foster does not mean these 
tribes. He means the people — 
whom he supposes to be an earlier 
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race— who are familiarly called the 
*¢ Mound Builders.” . 

There have been many admirable 
digests of the several observations 
made on the works of these people, 
and other American antiquities. The 
work of Mr. Haven, published by 
the Smithsonian Institute, is an ex- 
haustive history, both of the litera- 
ture and the history of the subject 
at the time when it was written. 
The interest attached to the inqui- 
ries now made in Europe gave to Col. 
Foster the reason for making a new 
review of the subject ; and from his 
own notes and museum, and from 
the earlier writers, he has brought 
together a very satisfactory history 
of the whole matter, with admirable 
illustrations. 

He is very firm in his allegiance to 
the theory which supposes that these 
mound builders were a race wholly 
different from our modern Indians. 
His belief that they were so seems 
to. be rather an impression than a con- 
viction ; but it is an impression from 
which nothing will drive him. The 
principal reason which he gives for 
it, is, the utter unwillingness of the 
present Indian races to submit to 
anything like centralized authority, 
while he regards it as certain that 
such works as the mounds could only 
have been built, as it is supposed the 
monuments in Egypt were, at the 
command of an autocrat, using at his 
own will the labor of large bodies of 
men. That they brought their cop- 
per from Lake Superior seems cer- 
tain from the remains of their mines 
there. That they brought their mica 
from North Carolina is equally cer- 
tain from the remains of their mines 
there. 

The several mounds have produced 
but twelve or thirteen skulls, and of 
these, unfortunately, all known to 
Col. Foster have lost the bones which 
give the facial expression. He gives 
the outlines of several, and finds the 
curve of the head superior to that of 
the Neanderthal skull, but inferior to 
the lowest Australian skull; and he 
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rates the race, on the authority of his 
average specimens, as having only 
the intelligence of idiots. This sweep- 
ing judgment is very inconsistent 
regarding a race whom he supposes 
to have ranged over a continent, and 
to have left work in pottery, in arms 
and other implements, of such inge- 
nuity as he exhibits in his illustra- 
tions. We do not find that he alludes 
anywhere to the inference, which we 
suppose wellnigh certain, that they, 
were very small. The North Caro- 
lina caves of mica seem to show this, 
both in the measurement of the 
drifts and in the scars left by the cut- 
ting tools. 

Col Foster had not the colorless and 
passionless style of modern science. 
He was fond of literary adornment, 
and the book has more than the pure 
scientists will care for of quotations 
from the poets, from Homer down to 
Longfellow. He makes some im- 
provements on Hiawatha, which are 
amusing. Thus, instead of 


**T have given you roe and reindeer,” 


As Mr. Longfellow makes the Great 
Spirit say to the Indians, Col. Foster 
corrects to 


‘*T have given you elk and antelope;” 


As, he explains, “‘ the term ‘ roe’ is 
not applied to any species of our 
cervide, and the dominion of the 
Indians only extends to the confines 
of the reindeer’s range.” Again, 
the poet, in speaking of one of the 
places where the Indians used to 
make arrowheads, says: — 
** There the ancient arrow-maker 

Made his arrowheads of sandstone; 

Arrowheads of chalcedony, 

Arrowheads of flint and jasper.” 
Col. Foster explains again that you 
can’t make arrowheads of sandstone ; 
it hasn’t the right “ frangible quali- 
ties,” and so on; but quartz has. 
Also, there is no- true flint in the 
country ; only chert ; ‘the mineral- 
ogist, therefore, would interpret the 
passage thus :— 


“Made his arrowheads.of quartz-rock ; 
Arrowheads of chaicedony, 
Arrowheads of chert and jasper.’ ” 
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This reminds one of the accurate 
learning with which our well-known 
entomologist poet, Mr. Lowell, in the 
account of Mr. Birdofredum Sawin’s 
campaign in Mexico, relates that 
“The regiment came up one day in time to 

stop a red bug 

From runnin’ off with Cunnel J— >; 

’*t was jest a common cimez lectularius.’’ 

The book will have more interest 
to students in Europe than to anti- 
quarians here. But for use in either 
continent, it is a good digest of the 
best observations on the subject. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


We have at last a Guide-Book to 
New England, conceived and ar- 
ranged on a plan which will make 
it serviceable to travellers. It is 
the work of Mr. Sweetser, who has 
entered on the agreeable and disagree- 
able duties of preparation con amore, 
and is entitled to great credit for 
his success. 

He has chosen, and perhaps - wise- 
ly, the form and arrangement so 
well known of Baedeker’s European 
Guide-Books, which are imitated 
in all their externals, save that 
these maps and plans cannot be com- 
pared with the careful maps and 
plans of that series. With -the facil- 
ities which the heliotype gives to 
Osgood & Co., this deficiency is a 
little surprising. The resemblance 
to the Baedeker bookshas many con- 
veniences. But, after all, this book 
is meant for English-speaking people, 
—very few Frenchmen or Germans 
will use it. Nineteen out of twenty 
of those who buy it are Americans. 
On the other hand, Baedeker’s guides 
are made chiefly for persons strange 
to the language and customs of the 
country described,— they are, as the 
almanacs say, ‘‘ calculated for their 
meridian.” ‘To imitate in one book 
the choice of subject and of method 
of the others, leads sometimes, there- 
fore, to a grotesque caricature, a sort 
of burlesque, of which Mr. Sweetser 
himself must be conscious. 
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We have, however, exposed the 
book to severe tests, at the hands of 
well-informed local authorities, who 
are the hardest judges of a general 
hand-book of the kind. Their ver- 
dict is, in all cases, favorable. There 
are, of course, corrections and ad- 
ditions to be made, which Mr. 
Sweetser asks for in a manly way. 
But, on the whole, the book is a book 
which any traveller, the best in- 
formed though he be, will be glad to 
have in any series of excursions in 
New England. 

Fifty-five routes, so called, are 
given, — and they include by far the 
largest part of New England and the 
Eastern region of New York, and 
Canada, between Montreal and Que- 
bec. Of each important town the 
population is given, and other statis- 
tics; the best hotels are named, and 
the objects of interest to a traveller. 
A little historical review is generally 
added,—and in many cases, as we 
believe, this review will give the in- 
habitants themselves information new 
to them about their local antiquities, 
so many people are there living 
everywhere in New England, who are 
not to the manor bred, and have 
never heard its traditions. To col- 
lect the information under these 
heads, the amount of work done, and 
well done, must have been enormous. 
Whatever may be said or done hy 
any one in the way of enlargement or 
improvement, will be done on the 
basis of this book. The foundation 
for the New-England guide-book of 
the next generation is admirably 
laid; and we trust Osgood & Co. will 
carefully keep it up to time with 
every new year. 

In the new editions we beg that 
the fun in the introduction, about 
the language of New England, may 
be omitted. ‘*The people of New 
England claim that they speak the 
English language more correctly 
than it is spoken elsewhere in the 
world.” ‘Tourists who wish to 
travel among the remoter districts 
of New England should be well ac- 
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quainted with the language, which 
is the “‘ English of Elizabeth,” with 
a few local idioms. Of course this 
is fuu. But the English do not un- 
derstand fun ; and every Englishman 
who buys this book will take this 
about the “English of Elizabeth” 
for earnest. Now, one need not go 
beyond the book itself to find at least 
five hundred words which Elizabeth 
or Sydney or Shakespeare would not 
understand. And its use of the lan- 
guage is everywhere marred by some 
of the worst conventionalisms of the 
style of our day. 

Take such phrases as these: ‘ gu- 
. bernatorial mansion,” ‘‘ colonettes of 
granite,” ‘‘ shoal of weeklies,” ‘‘ the 
hanging hills form a picturesque 
scene,” “‘a nent lake-view,” ‘ the 
central plaza in the city of hills,” 
this for Jackson, in New Hampshire. 
‘The ocean is seen merging with 

the weary horizon,” ‘a platoon of 
husky, dingy, quivering fire-engines.” 
We would not have marked these, or 
called attention to them, but that the 
first words of the book contain this 
boast about the purity of English 
spoken here. The truth is, that, 
when you enter a train, the chances 
are that the first sentence you hear 
will be incorrect in grammar, in pro- 
nunciation, and in the ehoice of lan- 
guage. If the reader has never tried 
the experiment, it will amuse him 
the first five times he does try it. 
After five times the result is pain- 
ful. 

A guide-book should be passionless. 
It should not suggest “ first-rate 
notices” of manufacturers, of hotels, 
or even of scenery. As we have read 
this book, we have been constantly 
reminded of Mr. Carlyle’s question, 
» * Could you not take him down a 
little?” We should “take down” 
the following phrases ‘a little, if the 
second edition passed through our 
hands : — 

‘* The most aristocratic and splen- 
did street in America, forming a 
sense of unexampled brilliancy and 
beauty.” 
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** Much affected for fashionable 
weddings.” 

‘‘ The Conn. is seen sweeping on- 
ward like a king, through its fair 
domain, amid the spires of numer- 
ous towns and villages.” Do kings 
sweep? 

** A glorious view of the surround- 
ing country, and into the adjoining 
states of Mass. and N. Y., the whole 
surrounded by an impurpled outline 
of mts” 

In chalf a page of a very good 
description of Worcester, there are 
these epithets: “fine schools, noble 
building, graceful tower, picturesque 
buildings, embattled towers, imposing 
buildings, graceful and ornate stone 
buildings, stringent thoroughness,” 
—all which remind one of the ver- 
dicts of the Eatanswill press on that 
village. 

All these are mere faults on the 
surface. The book has admirable 
substance, and is an addition of sub- 
stantial value, not only to the travel- 
ler’s library, but to that of every one 
who cares for accurate statistics. 

Tue next book in Osgood & Co.’s 
series is Mr. Drake’s careful ‘ Old 
Landmarks of Boston.”! The plan 
is admirable,and it is executed with re- 
markable learning as well as courage. 
The writer actually takes the reader 
along each of the older streets, and 
tells as they go the anecdotes he has 
to tell, many of which are truly 
avéxSora, stories which have never 
been given out to the world before. 
There are streets which have a story 
for every house. Nearly a hundred 
good wood-cuts give illustrations, — 
many of which reproduce buildings 
or monuments, which, in the changes 
of the town, are already gone. Boston 
people will enjoy the book particu- 
larly ; but any traveller, who has a 
week to spend here, will find that it 
greatly increases his knowledge of 
the antiquities of the town and his 
interest in them. The index might 
be fuller to advantage. 


1 Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of 
Boston, By Samuel Adams Drake, 





Dlusical Hebicto. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g.1l very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G), the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 

CarL Prirer, 30 West Street, Bos- 

ton. 

Technical Studies. Part I. Louis 
Plaidy . .. «+ -« $1.00 
The title-page gives this as the 

“ Third corrected and improved Ger- 
man Edition.” We must conclude, 
therefore, that any points of differ- 
ence between this and the well-known 
edition published fifteen or twenty 
years ago by Ditson, are in favor of 
the later edition. The differences are 
mainly in the first of the four sections 
included in this Part I. The exer- 
cises are fuller and more varied, — 
strictly five-fingered exercises, but 
bringing in many chromatic passages 
as well as accidentals, and familiar- 
izing the pupil at once with simple 
passages in different keys. 

The second section is identical 
with the old edition. The third has 
in addition half a dozen capital exer- 
cises, known by many teachers as the 
Liszt exercises, by what authority 
we cannot say. They are certainly 
useful enough to have been the inven- 
tion of genius. The fourth section 
is the same. The translation of the 
author’s remarks and suggestions 
seems identical; the fingering is the 
German fingering, instead of the 
American, which Mr. Parker gave to 
a former edition. 

We miss the exceedingly useful 
Introduction, with its many hints and 
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helps to teacher and pupils ; possibly 

Mr. Prifer intends to include them 

in the complete series of four Parts. 

Part IT, Section 5, consists of the 
Scales (Diatonic, Major, Minor, 
and Chromatic). . . . . .73 

Part ITI, Section 6. Broken chords 
(Arpeggios). . . . . « 4 

Part IV, Sections 7, 8, 9, includes 

all other technic ; connected thirds, 

fourths, sixths, scales in double notes, 
and all forms of staccati . $1.00 

There is certainly no book of purely 
mechanical study (the German word 
technik exactly expresses it) which 
can compare with this, by the dis- 
tinguished Leipsic professor. It does 
not pretend to instruct the pupil 
in taste or expression; it is simply 

a book of finger gymnastics ; and as 

such will produce flexibility, and with 

careful attention, correct fingering 
and general facility of execution. 

To the taste and discretion of the 

teacher is left the development of the 

musical side in the pupil. ‘ These 
things ought ye to have done and not 
to have left the others undone.” 

The Art of Organ Playing. Part 
IV. Eugene Thayer . $2.50 
Those who have made use of the 

three preceding numbers need no 

other recommendation for this one, 
especially devoted to church or service 
playing. To use it understandingly 
and with justice to the author, the 
third number on the “ art of regis- 
tration” should have been studied 
with special care. It is not, for those 
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who have already attained that Mr. 
Thayer writes, but rather for those 
who are conscientiously striving. 
The brief remarks are invaluable on 
the various needs. of the service, 
and the fit and appropriate character 
of the music for prelude or postlude, 
responses, voluntaries, hymns and 
anthems, whether by choir or congre- 
gations. The music of this number, 
besides six simple quiet responses, 
includes offertories and preludes by 
Batiste, Thayer, Lefébure-Wély, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann ; a beau- 
tiful movement from Mendelssohn’s 
Second Sonata, as a postlude; a 
fugue in G minor by Thayer, and 
the grand D minor fugue by John 
Sebastian Bach, never grander than 
on his own well-beloved instrument 
the organ. “The entire series as pro- 
jected by Mr. Thayer, and so wor- 
thily carried out, is a great gain in 
every way, both to the organist who 
plays and the public who listen. 
Music is indeed the common language 
of humanity; only through its best 
and highest can we be lifted ourselves, 
or draw others to the higher, nobler, 
purer life. 


Four Offertoires. J. Lemmens_ .40 

Arranged by Eugene Thayer. In- 
cludes two Preludes for soft organ, 
two Postludes for full organ. The 
fifth is an admirable series of sixteen 
numbers, under the title of Organ 
Repertoire. 


Spring Flowers. 2. G. D. Wil- 
Ee ee a ee eee 
The second of Two Easy Sonatas. 

Musical and simple. The first move- 

ment in F, Allegretto moderato. 

Second in D®, Andante sostenuto. 


Third in F, a pretty Rondo. 


Wiener Blut. 3. Joh. Strauss. .75 
Dance-music with the name of 
Strauss has truly the royal image 
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and superscription. Vienna Bloods 


— somehow it sounds prettier in Ger- 
man—are capital waltzes, with a 
good swing, and not very difficult. 
Four waltzes in different keys, an 
Introduction and Coda. 


L’ Etoile d’ Affection. C. 2. 


C.A.Hartmann . o « 
A bright little Mazurka, with a 
good rhythm to dance by, and very 
pleasant to listen to if you don’t 
dance. Sure to be popular with the 
little folks. 
Vocat. 

Fir Einen. 3. C. (EtoF.) 
Robt. Franz. ... . Hi) 
To know how lovely this charming 

song can be made, one should hear 

it, not with the German words, but 
with the quaint original by Robt.. 

Burns : — 

‘* My heart is sair, I daurna tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody.”’ 

It ought to be sung too by the little 
lady who enchants us all with her 
poetic rendering of German and Eng- 
lish song, and to such an accompani- 
ment as perhaps only her husband 
can play. Wanting these, the song 
is attractive enough for a mezzo so- 
prano, with taste and delicacy in play- 
ing as well as singing; it requires 
both. O. Ditson & Co. 


Swiss Echoes. G. 3. 

F.Schiller . . . . .. 40 

Morceau de Salon. Movement an- 
dante con moto. Air simple and me- 
lodic, requiring to be well marked 
throughout. Conventionally Swiss 
in character, and rather more agree- 
able, we fancy, than the veritable 
yodel of a Swiss mountajneer, or 
the ‘‘ toot” with which, for a sufficient 
gratuity, a peasant will furnish you, 
‘“‘at the further end of a wooden 
Alpine horn, eight or ten feet long :” 
vide recent travellers. 
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Chant du Matin. A. 4. F. Bos- 
Mem wt tw tw st 1g MO 
The author’s edition of a compo- 

sition noticed some months since. 

Graceful and pleasing. The author 

is now enrolled among our resident 

pianists, and has, we believe, taken 
the place in the Boston Conservatory 
vacated by Mr. Leonhard. 


Flowers of June. F. 4. (F. to 
G.) G.Operti . . .. .40 
A ballad sung by Arthur T. Hill: 

réquiring 2 good sweet tenor. Move- 

ment, larghetto. Accompaniment full 
as difficult as the song, and requir- 
ing to be played with great smooth- 
ness and expression. Key changes to 

D*, afterwards to C minor, but re- 

turns to the original key. Would 

pay well for the trouble of learning, 

however, and prove effective in a 

concert room, or at an exhibition, in 

contrast with more brilliant showy 
music. 


Norah Darling. B. 2. Harry 
Perey ... +s © « 
Song and chorus addressed to 

Norah Aroon in the Emerald Isle. 


The Opal Ring. G. Minor. 3. 

(C to F). Virginia Gabriel. .40 

Sure to be a favorite with all ad 
mirers of the author’s ballads. Not 
purely a contralto song,—how few 
there are,—but more effective as 
such by changing a high F and sing- 
ing the small notes in the ad libitum 
passages at the close; ending on 
lower G. 


Always. 


D. 2. (AtoE.) 
ne “se « 2 sd we '% 


30 
The Snow Lies White. E’. 3. 
(B°toF.) Claribel ... 
Voices Holy. .E. 3. ° (D to 
E*.) Claribll . . . © « 


You Came to Me. G. 2. (B 
toE’.) Claribel . . . . 


30 


-30 


30 
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Song of a Boat. C minor. 38. 

(BtoF.) Claribel .30 

Five pretty ballads from a series 
of twelve by Claribel. None of 
them difficult ; the second and fifth 
are particularly pleasing: words by 
Jean Ingelow, and accompaniments 
tasteful and characteristic, especially 
to the Song of a Boat; one almost 
feels the swaying motion as 


“Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
And went courtesying o’er the billow.” 


Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 


Mendelssohn's Concerto in G mi- 

nor. 6. Sidney Smith -100 

A Reminiscence is the title chosen 
by the author for this transcription 
of Mendelssohn’s best known con- 
certo. We are inclined to rank it 
with the “‘ Paraphrase of the Scotch 
Symphony,” by the same author. 
We like the water of the original 
fountain best, it suits us exactly; 
but .there may be others who need 
coaxing in order to acquire the taste. 
If Mr. Smith, in his way, can accom- 
plish that feat for the multitude, we 
ought to be grateful. In its way it 
is very well done, and will be a pop- 
ular and brilliant exhibition piece, 
and add one more to the growing 
pile of compositions by Sidney Smith 
that so many young ladies are am- 
bitious to own and play. Mr. Smith 
has been called an imitator of Thal- 
berg, and we believe is proud of 
classing himself in that school. In 
this connection, we recall a funny re- 
mark by one of our brightest critics : 
‘** He is the burnt stick of the Thal- 
berg rocket, only interesting to him 
upon whose head it happens to fall.” 


Alla Bourrée. G. Major. 4. 
Berthold Tours. . .-. . .d0 
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We haven’t the slightest idea 
what an Alla Bourrée means, but of 
course the author does, and the mis- 
fortune is ours without its being any- 
body’s fault, that we can discover. 
But that doesn’t prevent the music 
being extremely pleasant and well 
written ; with a certain quaintness in 
style and treatment that suggests 
composers of a past day and genera- 
tion, fortunate enough to know an 
Alla Bourrée when they saw or heard 
it asreadily as an Alla Siciliano, or 
an Alla Russe. In fact, it must have 
been a rather jolly, lively dance ; not 
unlike the Gav tie. In common 
time, beginning in the last beat in 
the measure. Happy ancients who 
could dance a Bourrée instead of a 
Valse 4 deux temps with its horrid 
endless jiggle ! 

Plus Vite. E® 5. Berthold Toms .75 

Galop de Concert. Music of to- 
day without question ; rushing octave 
passages; some pretty measures 
without octaves; liquid runs; a lit- 
tle pianissimo ; a good deal of for- 
tissimo; especially the last page 
crescendo accellerando ad fine! Really 
quite brilliant, if.one has execution 
enough and strength as well as flexi- 
bility of wrist, to do it justice. 


Vocat. 
1. My God, Permit me not. 
ae re 
5. Gloria in Excelsis. B. H. 
OS a a ee 
6. Jubilate. C. HP. Danks .75 
7. Benedictus. E. a - 09 
Five numbers from the Crown of 
Praise, a collection of Church music, 
well written; handsomely printed, 
with an illuminated title-page for 


G. 
50 
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each number. No. 1 is written for 
the hymn, — 
“My God, permit me not to be 
A stranger to myself and Thee.” 

In form a solo, for tenor or soprano, 
followed by a pleasing duett for 
soprano and alto, ending with a 
quartette for mixed voices. 

No. 5 is for mixed voices, also short 
duo and solo ; organ accompaniment, 
No. 6 is two duos and quartette. 

No. 7 is a solo for soprano or tenor 
and quartette. 

Any or all of these pieces would 
be useful in a quartette choir pos- 
sessed of sufficient skill and taste. 


Sweet is the Work. E. 3. T. 

J. Hermann Daum 50 

Number one in a collection of 
hymns and anthems, original and 
selected, entitled Praise Offerings. 
There is a certain musical ‘* squatter 
sovereignty” very much in vogue 
just now. Anything from across the 
water is a kind of public property 
on which any one may pre-empt. 
Schumann’s pretty Traiimerei seems 
a favorite field for operation ; some- 
times, without a note changed, it is 
adapted bodily, a new name affixed, 
and the supposed author sails to glory 
under false colors. This time the 
key is changed from F to E”, and by 
a curious transformation the reverie 
appears as a sacred quartette. Sweet 
is the Work! arranged by Hermann 
Daum! Would it not be extremely 
courteous to say, ‘*Who lent the 
feathers?” One excuse suggests it- 
self, however, in borrowing anything 
so well known; it is much as if one 
fitted a doxology to Hail Columbia 
as a praise offering. Even the word 
arranged would be superfluous. 


[Nore Tro Musica PEoPLE.— Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price at this office.] 
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Nore. As a final contribution to the set of discussions in this number 
of Orv anp New about money, we put on record a few propositions which 
are believed to be the foundation of all that is true in those discussions, 
and to give the means of disproving all that is not. Those discussions 
assert pretty nearly the following three different doctrines about the present 
needs of the United States as to money : — 

1, (The Labor Reform view, in the article of “OP Q.”) An irre- 
deemable paper currency issued directly by government to each citizen wiil 
do, without any gold at all. 

2. (Mr. Williams’s view.) We need simply an inflation of the present 
paper currency. 

8. (Mr. Hazard’s view, and the Manufacturer’s view.) We want a: 
paper currency so far redeemable in specie as shall maintain its usefulness 
in business. 

Now, the truths for judging these doctrines are believed to be as 
follows : — 

Money (rcal money, to-day, within the business world, as a whole) is 
gold or silver. Nothing else is real money everywhere. 

Currency is a convenient name for that money, or that substitute for it, 
which fluws, like currents, throughout the community, within a single nation, 
and serves to transact the daily business of exchanging all sorts of values 
within that nation. Money, therefore, is the currency of the world, by this - 
definition. 

The name money is usually applied, for shorthess, both to specie and to 
bank-notes, — that is, to currency also; and the practice has caused a con- 
fusion in some minds, where it is found that bank-notes and specie are 
equally reckoned money... 

Paper money will serve exactly the purposes of specie only on one con- 
dition, — that the holder of it can get specie for it on demand. This 
condition is subject to modifications. Patriotism has served instead of 
gold for a time, but has never prevented paper from becoming worthless in 
a little while, if specie could not be had for it. Mutual confidence is far 
less efficient than patriotism. An agreement may be imagined by all the 
people that there need not be any gold at all in the United States ; but that 
“scrip” like our present paper small change, and bills like our ‘ green- 
backs,” should be used as they are now, but without any prospect or 
purpose of gold ever being asked or given for them. But this is only an 
imagination, because no approach te unanimity, if even a majority, could, 
as things are, be secured for it. And secondly, it is a melancholy fact, that 
men have not so much faith in each other’s honesty, or wisdom either, as 
would be necessary to support such a plan. 

The reasons why gold and silver are chosen for money are plain; they 
have the qualities for it, namely: beauty and usefulness, divisibility and 
consolidability without change of quality, incorruptibility, costliness, and 
steadiness of value. Diamond cannot be suitably divided and united, 
and is not useful enough Iron is too cheap and too corruptible. Plati- 
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num is not useful enough because it is so unmanageable, and it is 
not beautiful enough. And so on about absolutely everything except gold 
and silver. Find another article having similar qualities, and you will 
assuredly have another material for specie currency. The main basis of the 
value of real money is the intrinsic value of the material as merchandise. 
Coining is an authentication or endorsement, which is supposed to certify 
everybody that his dollar is a dollar, and such a certificate adds something 
to the intrinsic value. Convenience, as a universal standard for valuing, 
adds further to the merchandise value of coined money, just as a yard-stick 
gains value over its firewood value, or its slat value, because it is a standard 
of length; and a further value if it has been adjusted and certified by the 
inspector of weights and measures. 

How much money does a community need? Answer: Enough to carry 
on with ease all the transfers of value in the community; the payment of 
wages; the daily expenses; the sales in the shops; the transportation of 
freight; the fares of passengers; the sales of real estate; in short, the 
daily life and business. So farin civilized history, the quantity required 
bears a proportion to the number of people who use it, and to the property 
they own, which has an analogy with the proportion of oil in the bearings 
of a steam-engine to the engine itself. For instance, during the four years 
ending June 30, 1871, it may be stated as a rough approximation that the 
currency which oiled the business bearings of the United States was rather 
more than ten dollars to each soul of the population. This includes what- 
ever you happened to have in your wallet in those years; all your bank . 
account ; what the storekeeper was using in his business, and so on. The 
round sums total which are near enough to the exact figures to show the 
oiling office of money, are these: the whole of our currency, about four 
hundred million dollars; the whole of our property, real and personal, 
about fourteen thousand million dollars; the whole of our population, 
towards forty million. Omit some ciphers and we may say, in handier 
figures, that on an average, in a nation situated as ours is at present, every 
four souls, worth fourteen hundred dollars amongst them, do not need more 
than forty dollars in cash, being ten dollars a head, to keep their business 
straight. This would be very likely to fail with any one separate four ; but 
it holds good of the whole of the men, women, and children togéther; and 
if a larger sum is in anybody’s hands, a less sum is in the hands of some- 
body else. 

If paper money will not do alone, that is, without any specie at all, why 
will it do in part? Answer: Because paper promises to pay (greenbacks, 
for instance) will do a great part of the exchanging of values, although 
tuey will not do all of it; and if there is specie enough within reach at 
any time to serve the purposes of those who will ‘not take promises 
to pay specie, that maintains the credit of the rest of the promises. It 
turns out that in practice, and on a large scale, it will do if there is about 
a quarter as much specie always ready as the whole of the paper money 
that is going. This is pretty sure to meet the wants of all who insist on 
real money. That is, mutual confidence will uphold three quarters of our 
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currency ; we might almost say, Christian civilization is at present at a busi- 
ness discount of twenty-five per cent. 

Rut we cannot get gold for even a quarter of our greenbacks, except at 
a heavy discount, and yet they serve a pretty good purpose so far. Ought 
they not to break down on these principles? Answer: Their gold basis 
exists, but it is two stories down instead of one. The United States, under 
certain conditions, gives its bonds for greenbacks: this is the first story 
down. Under certain other conditions, the United States gives gold for 
these bonds, and meanwhile it pays gold interest on them. This is the 
second story down, where you come to the real specie foundation. Mutual 
confidence keeps the greenbacks as near gold value as they are. Anybody 
who wants to see the way in which changes in mutual confidence change 
the value of paper money, need only follow the gold speculations of the 
war period among the respectable gamblers of New York. If the United 
States paid gold directly for greenbacks, instead of in this indirect way, 
they would be worth a gold dollar for each paper one, instead of from 
ten to thirteen per cent less. Practically, there is from ten to thirteen per 
cent of doubt about the future contingencies of human life, between the 
average citizen and his government, in consequence of this slow way of 
paying gold. 

Some conclusions about the recent panic, on the basis of these doctrines, 
are these : — 

It is a curious fact that paper money was hoarded during the panic, 
instead of specie, which has usually been hoarded at such times. ‘This 
shows how thoroughly our paper money is accepted in lieu of specie. 
Why not? it is the nearest we can get to specie. Wackford Squcers, his 
father said, was “‘ next door but one to a cherubim.” Greenbacks are nezt 
door but one to gold. 

There is not far from money enough for all the honest business in the 
country. Those men who wish not to’give value for value in an honest 
business manner, but only to get away other people’s money for nothing, 
that is, the stock-gamblers and corner-makers, and others who trade in what 
they do not own, — those and such others want more paper money afloat. 
Naturally enough; to put out more paper money is to make a change in 
values.- It is by taking advantage of changes in values that these men 
live. If no changes happen, they start a lie to make one. 

There are also, as the reader of OLD anp New sees, men of incorruptible 
honor, who want more paper money. But their demands are limited to the 
claim that the currency shall keep exact pace with the business of the 
country. This is, as we believe, the reasonable doctrine. 

_ The increase of population and the increase of business call for some- 

what more currency every year. That is, every additional soul wants his 
ten dollars. The increase of ease and quickness of communication, how- 
ever, enables a less total amount of currency to do our exchanging ; thatis, 
it tends to diminish somewhat the average of ten dollars ; how much, is not 
known. 

‘The panic of September was caused more by a loss of confidence than by 
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any real business misfortune. What real business misfortune there was 
(at first) befell enterprises and persons entirely too speculative in character. 
Because the genuine business interests of the country are too closely mixed 
with the stock-gambling and speculating interests, they suffered also. 

The real preventive against other such panics will be found — so far as 
humanity can furnish it — in an elevation of the average tone of business 
honor and honesty. 

It is theft to get value from another man without rendering value for it. 

It is gambling to bet on the future values of other people’s property. 

It is conspiracy and lying to set afloat false stories and get up operations 
for the purpose of diminishing the values of other people’s property. 

Let these plain truths be felt; let theft, gambling, conspiracy, antl lying 
be turned out of public places like the New York stock exchange and the 
Chicago grain market, and driven into even such an imperfect secrecy as 
that of area thefts, faro gambling, blackmailing conspiracies, and legally 
tangible lies, and business panics will be g.eatly lessened in number aud 
severity. But in New York. such thefts and gambling. if perpetrated in 
the stock exchange, are actually affirmed to be honest by law. 

[N. B. If our “ currency” is to be reckoned to include not only the 
national bank notes, which are its main body, but the whole of the United 
States notes which are supplying the place of a specie reserve to redeem it 
with, it must be called $800,000,000 in round numbers instead of $400,000,- 
000, and the $10.00 per head must be made $2v.00.] 





